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CHAPTER I. 


A NOCTURNAL VISITOR 


HROUGH the intricate mazes 

of a horrible nightmare, 

Roger Verbeck tried to fight 

his way back to a proper un- 
derstanding and a full realization of 
events. 

He seemed to be half asleep, half 
awake; now on the verge of consecu- 
tive thinking, now back in a strange 
country peopled with unusual monsters, 
with fear and violence on every side. 

Something strangely familiar charac- 
terized this peculiar feeling, as if he 
had experienced it often before. His 
half-asleep mind groped for the solu- 
tion as he tossed on his bed like a man 
coming out from under the influence 
of some powerful drug. 


Drug—that was it! His mind cleared 
sufficiently for him to grasp his con- 
dition. These peculiar, horrible night- 
mares—he had experienced them often 
a year or so before. They had been 
caused by a vapor used by The Black 
Star, the master criminal, who, 
the aid of his powerful organization, 
had terrorized the city for a time. 

Roger Verbeck’s memory seemed to 
be working better now, and it carried 
him back to those days when The Black 
Star and his band had been doing pretty 
much as they pleased, when Roger Ver- 
beck had 
master rogue, 
small, ugly, and intensely loyal valet. 

The Black Star, having heard tha 
Roger Verbeck had boasted that he 
could catch him, though the police had 
failed, had issued a challenge. Ver- 


with 


taken the field against the 


aided only by Muggs, hi 
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beck had accepted the challenge, and 
The Black Star had made a laughing- 
stock of him for a time, but ultimately 
the master criminal had been placed be- 
hind the bars and denied bail. 

And then members of the criminal’s 
organization had managed their lead- 
er’s escape from. jail, and The Black 
Star had conducted a campaign of 
crime that had terrorized the city. 
Roger Verbeck and Muggs had played 
in that game also. It had ended in the 
destruction of The Black Star’s organi- 
zation. Many of his men and women 
were sent to prison for long terms, 
but the master rogue himself had es- 
caped at the last moment, leaving a 
taunt behind him. 

That had been a year ago, and noth- 
ing at all had been heard from The 
Black Star since. It was supposed that, 
taking his enormous illegal gains with 
him, the master criminal had made his 
way successfully to some foreign coun- 
try, and there was living the life of 
a wealthy man. Long ago the police 
had given up all hope of capturing him 
and bringing him to trial. 

Roger Verbeck fought with himself 
to escape from the land of semidelirium, 
trying to tell himself that it would not 
do to have such nightmares when there 
was no reason for it. He supposed that 
he was experiencing a slight attack of 
indigestion, that his memory cells were 
at work, carrying him back to those 
sensational days of a year ago. 

He realized that he was awake, and 
yet it seemed that he could make no 
move beyond tossing about on one side 
of the bed. Dimly he saw a shadow 
playing on the wall of the bedchamber, 
caused by a streak of moonlight com- 
ing through the nearest window. That 
proved that he was awake, did it not? 

And yet his vision was peopled with 
grotesque monsters, too. It was ex- 
actly as it had been when The Black 
Star used to drug him. He tried to 
fight away that thought, tried to rid 


himself of the feeling. Perhaps, he 
told himself, he was going to be very 
ill. 

Finally he decided to call Muggs, 
who slept in the adjoining room, 
Muggs, who was a light sleeper, would 
rush to his aid immediately. 

Verbeck opened his mouth and tried 
to speak Muggs’ name. But not the 
slightest sound came from between his 
lips. It was as though he suddenly had 
been stricken dumb. His lips moved, 
his jaws moved, but he could not speak. 

The cold perspiration stood out upon 
his face and hands, and he began to 
wonder whether he was really in a seri- 
ous condition. 

He tried to turn over on the bed, 
and found that he could not do so. He 
could see the one wall of the familiar 
bedroom, with the shadows playing 
over it, and there seemed nothing un- 
usual. He heard no sounds except 
those he might have heard on any night. 
Muggs was snoring in unconscious 
bliss, and a limb of the big tree at the 
side of the bachelor-apartment house 
was brushing against the wall in a 
breath of wind. That was all. There 
was nothing unusual or ominous to 
make him apprehensive. 

“T must be ill,” Verbeck thought. 

Once more he tried to turn over, and 
found that now he could move a little. 
Again he made an effort to find his 
voice to call for Muggs, but did not 
succeed. He tried to get the handker- 
chief beneath his pillow, but he could 
not complete the effort. 

Then he was still for a time, looking 
up at the ceiling, gasping for breath, 
realizing that he was bathed in cold 
perspiration. His mind was clearing, 
however. And now he tried to tell 
himself that he merely had had a bad 
dream, caused by indigestion, and that 
the thought of The Black Star had ter- 
rified him for a time. 

He was getting control of himself 
rapidly now and regaining the use of 
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his muscles. He secured the handker- 
chief, rubbed his hands and wrists, and 
wiped the perspiration from his chin. 
He almost laughed when he thought 
of his feelings a few minutes before. 
He had been terrified as if the Black 
Star had come back. The master rogue 
was living like a prince in some out- 
of-the-way place, chuckling to think 
how he had terrorized a city and what 
profits he had taken. 

Verbeck managed to sit up on the 
edge of the bed. He did not intend to 
call Muggs now. He would rest a bit, 
and then get a drink of cold water and 
then go back to bed and try to get some 
more sleep. 

There was no need to turn on the 
night light above the little stand at the 
head of the bed, for the moonlight lit 
the room sufficiently. Verbeck looked 
around the apartment, and saw noth- 
ing. Muggs had left his door open, 
and the door that led to the living room 
was open also. There were no unusual 
sounds at all. 

“A nightmare!’ he repeated. “I 
must have eaten something that did not 
agree with me.” 

Now the spell had passed, and Roger 
Verbeck was his usual self. He felt 
the perspiration on his _ forehead, 
reached for the handkerchief again, and 
raised it to wipe his brow. In the mid- 
dle of his forehead there seemed to be 
a peculiar dry spot. 

With an exclamation he snapped on 
the light. Taking up a hand mirror 
from the table, he looked at his reflec- 
tion in the glass. Then he gave a cry, 
sprang to his feet, and bent forward to 
look again. 

Pasted in the middle of his forehead 
was a small black star! 

Verbeck was silent for a second, as 
though trying to realize what it meant, 
and then he called, “Muggs! Muggs!” 

He staggered toward Muggs’ room. 
The valet had bounded from his bed, 
and they almost crashed together a few 
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feet from the door. There they stood, 
looking at each other, speechless, their 
eyes bulging, their hearts hammering at 
their ribs. 

*Boss—boss!” Muggs exclaimed. 

Muggs saw the black star on the 
forehead of his employer; Roger Ver- 
beck saw a similar, star on the fore- 
head of Muggs. 
he’s—he’s been here! He’s 
I—I’ve been sick.” 
Thought at first 


“Boss, 
at work again! 

“So have [, Muggs. 
it was a nightmare.” 

“Tt’s that old vapor dope, boss. Some 
of his men have slipped in here, shot 
it under our noses, then pasted these 
blamed stars on our faces. Boss! 
What does it mean?” 

“It probably means, Muggs, that we 


are going to have another session with 


The Black Star,” the master replied. 

“Then we'll get him, won’t we, boss? 
We'll get him right this time—and put 
him where he belongs.” 

“We'll try our best, Muggs. I be- 
lieved with the police that he had left 
the country.” 

“Maybe it’s just 
Some other crook!” 

“You were ill, weren’t you?” Ver- 
beck interrupted. was I, Muggs. 
And I recognized the feeling. We were 
victims of that peculiar vapor that The 
Black Star uses in pistols and bombs. 
Either he is at us again, Muggs, or else 
some of his old gang, who are ac- 
quainted with The Black Star’s secrets, 
are starting to work.” 

“Maybe that is it, boss,” 

“Tt is not likely, Muggs. The Black 
Star himself would go after us, I sup- 
pose, people probably 
would ignore us and watch only the 
police. The Black Star that he 
thinks it improves the game to have us 
after him, Muggs.” 

“Then we've got to go through with 
all of it again, I suppose,” Muggs said. 

There was no fear in his voice, and 
no regret. A close observer would have 


some trick, boss. 


"S06 


whereas his 


Says 
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~said that Mr. Muggs welcomed the con- 

flict, if it were coming. The early 
career Of Muggs had been one filled 
with excitement, and not altogether ac- 
cording-to law. For certain reasons 
Verbeck had made him an honest man 
and a valet, and Muggs was grateful. 
He could be a perfect servant, and he 
could be a valuable comrade in arms. 
And Muggs cannot be blamed if he 
wished now and then to be the latter. 
Being a valet grows monotonous to a 
man who loves adventure. 

As for Roger Verbeck, though he 
would not have confessed it, perhaps, 
he felt a thrill himself at the thought 
that The Black Star again was in the 
city and at his nefarious work. He 
anticipated keen pleasure in another 
chase of the master rogue. The Black 
Star was a worthy foe; he abhorred 
bloodshed and violence, he played a 
game of wits, he laughed when he won, 
and he was always ready to admit when 
an enemy scored a point against him. 

“Goin’ to telephone the cops, boss?” 
Muggs asked. 

“We should do that, I suppose. The 
police, and especially our friend the 
chief, will be rather startled, I think.” 

With Muggs at his heels he led the 
way to the living room. The telephone 
was in a corner near the light switch. 
Verbeck hurried across the room, while 
Muggs remained standing at the door 
of the bedchamber. 

But he did not reach the switch. 
From a corner of the room, near a 
window that opened upon a fire-escape 
landing, came a voice that both Verbeck 
and Muggs remembered well —a rich, 
deep voice that seemed to hold an eter- 
nal note of ridicule. 

“Stop where you are, please, both of 
you!” it said. “Hands above your 
heads, gentlemen. Do not forcé me 
to be rough, I pray you. You know 
that I abhor violence.” 

They whirled around and faced the 
corner. By the faint streak of moon- 


light they could see a man standing just 
beside the window—a man dressed in 
dark clothing, a black hood over his 
head, and on the hood a star of jet 
which gleamed even in that faint light. 

A characteristic chuckle reached 
their ears, and again the voice of The 
Black Star came to them. 

“So we meet again, gentlemen. I’m 
glad to see you, Mr. Verbeck. And 
let us hope that a year’s rest has sharp- 
ened your wits. I dislike very much 
to fight a witless foe. And there is 
Mr. Muggs! Ugly but faithful 
Muggs!” 

“That'll be enough from you, you 
crook!’ Muggs answered angrily. “I'll 
make your face ugly enough!” 

“My dear Muggs, still keen for vio- 
lence? You haven’t improved during 
the past year. You are going to be 
as amusing as ever, I believe. Steady, 
Muggs; stand just where you are! Sit 
down, Mr. Verbeck, and let us have 
a little conversation of a serious na- 
ture.” 

Verbeck sat down in a chair beside 
which he had come to a stop at The 
Black Star’s first remark. Verbeck 
was himself again, alert, cautious, a 
worthy foe. His eyes pierced the dusk 
of the corner where the moonlight 
gleamed from the star of jet on the 
black hood of the master rogue. 

Muggs remained standing against the 
wall, just. inside the door. With his 
hands above his head, he was bending 
forward, and he, too, was trying to see 
into that dark corner, trying to get his 
eyes accustomed to the gloom so that 
he could watch every movement of 
The Black Star. The valet was a man 
who believed in watching for an op- 
portunity and in striking hard the mo- 
ment opportunity presented itself. 

The Black Star’s chuckle came to 
them again. Muggs was grinding his 
teeth in rage. Roger Verbeck, watch- 
ing closely, bent forward in his chair 
and said nothing. 
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“So!” The Black Star exclaimed. 
“Rather surprised to find me here, are 
you? You presumed that I had left 
your fair city and was living like a 
prince in some foreign land, did you? 
As it happens, my work here is not 
done. About a year ago you almost 
caught me. You did catch some of 
my companions, the best ones; in fact, 
broke up my organization.” 

“And we'll do it 
warned. 

“Be a gentleman, Muggs, and do not 
interrupt,” The Black Star said with 
a laugh. “Your rage is amusing, if 
you only knew it. Save it until later, 
for you are going to have use for it. 
Mr. Verbeck, I expect you to take the 
field against me again.” 

“From that statement I take it that 
you are preparing to indulge in more 
crime,” Verbeck said. 

“I am going to collect damages, Mr. 
Verbeck, because my organization was 
ruined and I was annoyed. It may 
interest you to know that I have spent 
the past year building up a new organi- 
zation, and that it is more nearly per- 
fect than the old one. Now I am ready 
to strike. I am here to-night, and have 
done what I have done to show you 
that we stand in the same relation as 
before.” 

“Indeed!” Verbeck retorted. 


again!” Muggs 


“Are we to be foes as usual? I wish 
toknow, Mr. Verbeck. If you promise 
on your word of honor as a gentleman 
not to raise your hand against me, but 
to let the police do their own work, 
you'll not be molested.” 

“IT am not in the habit of making 
bargains with criminals,” Roger Ver- 
beck said. 

“I really am very glad, Mr. Ver- 
[It makes the game all the more 
exciting to have you in the field against 
me. Danger sharpens my wits, you 
understand. 


} | 
beck. 


+ * . = 
Opposition is strengthen- 


ing—and the city police present very 
/ 


little real opposition. We'll consider, 
then, that we are foes?” 

“Always,” said Verbeck. 

“You can bet your life!” Muggs put 
in. “And we’re goin’ to run you down 
this time, you crook! And when I get 
my hands on you |’m goin’ to choke 
you!” 

“Dear, dear! You always are think- 
ing of violence, aren’t you, Muggs? I 
don’t see how Mr. Verbeck can endure 
it. You must splendid 
However, I am not here to speak of 
that. I just want to assure you gentle- 
men that my plans are huge, that I in- 
tend making a great haulz I rather 
think that you'll be surprised, perhaps 
startled, when you grasp the bigness 
OF 1t." 

“And do you have an idea that you 
can succeed?’ Roger Verbeck asked 
suddenly. 

“Certainly,” The Black Star replied. 
“What is to prevent me?” 

“Why, cuss it, we can stop you!” 
Muggs broke in again. “You and your 
whole gang can play a few fancy tricks 
maybe, but before long we'll get you 
right. Any man can stand in a corner, 
cover two other men, and keep them 
off for a few minutes. Think you’re 
doing something, don’t you? You poor 
fish !” 

The Black Star’s laugh came to them 
faintly. 

“Your anger certainly is amusing, 
Muggs,” the master rogue said. “I 
think that, in this little clash of ours 
that is to come, we are going to deal 
with some new things. You see, I have 
spent almost an entire year in my prep- 
arations. I am out after a cool million, 
Mr. Verbeck. It’ll be ransom money, 
in a way.” 

“Ransom 
claimed. 

“Oh, I have no idea of holding you 
for ransom, Mr. Verbeck,” The Black 
Star declared. “I want you on the out- 
side fighting me. I want to know that 


be a valet. 


Verbeck 


money !” 
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there is at least one worthy foe in the 
field against me. The better you fight 
me, the keener will be my wits. I’m 
after a million dollars damages for 
what happened to my organization last 
year, and I’m going to collect the mil- 
lion.” 

“Like fun!” Muggs challenged. 

“And I have no intention of robbing 
some bank or big trust company, of 
stripping precious jewels from women’s 
throats and arms, or anything like that,” 
The Black Star continued. “Those are 
the old games, overplayed and done. 
I like to be original in a measure, you 
understand.” 

“So you plan to steal a million,” Ver- 
beck said. “Very well, Mr. Black Star! 
You'll find me against you as before. 
And allow me to call your attention to 
the little story about the pitcher that 
was taken to the well once too often.” 

“T had expected something more orig- 
inal from you than that,’ The Black 
Star countered, “but we'll let it pass. I 
understand what you wish to convey.” 

Muggs, being out of the conversa- 
tion for a time, had continued bending 
forward until his body was balanced 
on the balls of his feet. He was ready 
for a spring, ready to chance a clash 
with the master rogue. In the uncer- 
tain light Muggs could not see very 
well, but he supposed that The Black 
Star held a vapor pistol ready and 
would fire it instantly. Then for the 
victim would come a period of uncon- 
sciousness, illness, and realization of 
ihe fact that he had been outdone. 

But Muggs was ready to chance all 
that. He watched as weil as he could, 
and as The Black Star ceased speaking 
to Verbeck, Muggs sprang. He was 
quick, silent, almost deadly in his in- 
tention. Muggs had from the first con- 
flict held an enmity for The Black Star 
that was difficult to understand unless 
a person realized the depth of Muggs’ 

yalty to Roger Verbeck. The master 

riminal had made a laughingstock of 


Roger Verbeck once, and Muggs had 
never forgotten it, never would for- 
give it. 

He sprang, and as his body shot 
through the air his hands went for- 
ward, ready to clutch at a human 
throat. As he sprang, The Black Star 
laughed again, louder, more sarcastic. 
Roger Verbeck rushed in at the same 
instant. Both Verbeck and Muggs, an- 
ticipating a shot from a vapor pistol, 
tried not to breathe for the moment. 

Muggs’ spring ended in a crash as 
he went against the wall near the win- 
dow. To the floor with him went a 
dummy Black Star ingeniously con- 
trived. It had been the dummy menac- 
ing them, a sort of scarecrow Black 
Star placed beside the window, where 
the faint streak of moonlight would 
strike it. 

Verbeck, uttering an exclamation of 
surprise, sprang back and snapped on 
the lights. The Black Star’s wild 
laughter was filling the room again. 
And suddenly it was still, and they 
heard him no more. 

“How—how ” Muggs was stam- 
mering. 

Verbeck was at the open window, 
making a hasty examination. 

“Muggs, he commences his new cam- 
paign by making fools of us,” he said. 
“Look here! He or one of his men en- 
tered through this window, drugged us, 
then placed the dummy, and went away, | 
leaving the window open.” 

But he talked——” 

“See this, Muggs ?” 

“What’s that thing, boss?” 

“Tt is a sort of tone amplifier, Muggs. 
See that wire running from it? The 
Black Star, wherever he happens to be 
at the other end of the wire, can speak 
the transmitter, voice 
sounds as though he stood a few feet 
in front of us here in the room.” 

Verbeck got out on the landing of 
the fire escape, and in the bright moon- 
light continued his investigation. 


into and his 
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“Muggs, the wire runs across this 
court and into the next building,” he 
reported. “It is an even bet that The 
Black Star was in a room over there; 
that from a window he could watch 
into the living room here, and, the mo- 
ment we started to enter, he spoke and 
stopped us. He played a sort of safe, 
long-distance game with us, Muggs. 
He was laughing at us while we 
watched the dummy and prepared to 
spring upon it.” 

‘“He—he’s made fools of us right at 
the start, boss,” Muggs admitted. 

“And here is another wire, Muggs 
—dictograph, I’m willing to wager. Do 
you understand now? Over that wire 
he heard what we said, and by means 
of the tone amplifier replied to us, 
meanwhile watching us from a dis- 
tance. When the police trace those 
wires, Muggs, it is more than an even 
bet that they will find some new tenant 
has the rooms across the court, and 


he never will be seen round the place 


again. One of The Black Star’ 
of course.” 

“He’s kidded us at the start all 
right,” Muggs said with anger in his 
voice. “But we'll get him, won’t we, 
boss? And we'll get him proper this 
time.” 

“We must, Muggs,” Verbeck 
“And we may be sure that it will be 
no easy task. He is angry because his 
band was scattered a year ago, and he 
has had twelve entire months in which 
to perfect his plans. We know him, 
Muggs, and we must confess one thing 
to ourselves—The Black Star, if a 
crook, is a mighty clever man.” 

“Sure, boss; but you are, too,” the 
loyal Muggs declared earnestly. 

Verbeck smiled as he hurried across 
the room to the telephone to call police 
headquarters. He was smiling because 
of the characteristic remark Muggs had 
made, and he was smiling also to think 
that he would get his friend, Chief of 
Police Somerset, out of bed, and prob- 


gang, 


“i said. 
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ably would shock the chief’s nervous 
system with the news. 


CHAPTER Il. 
THE BLACK STAR STRIKES 

HIEF OF POLICE SOMERSET, 

a man of methodical habits, was 
known to the public at large as an hon- 
est, hard-working individual who had 
made his way up from the ranks solely 
on merit. He lived in a modest home 
in a quiet part of the city, and seemed 
to have the day’s events run on schedule. 

Chief Somerset ordinarily left his 
home at a fixed hour in the morning 
and returned at a fixed hour in the eve- 
ning. In his office the routine work 
was handled according to a_well-ar- 
ranged plan. Only in case of extreme 
emergency did Chief Somerset vary his 
daily habits. With knowledge it was 
not difficult for The Black Star and 
his men to make some plans of their 
own that had to do with the chief. 
They could depend upon finding him 
where they wanted him, and when they 
wanted him. ° 

On this night, about the time The 
Black Star was talking to Roger Ver- 
beck and Muggs, the telephone on the 
little table beside the chief’s bed gave 
forth a musical clatter that brought the 
head of the city’s police department out 
of a refreshing slumber. 

The chief turned over in bed, snapped 
on the night light, and reached for the 
telephone instrument, inclined to be 
testy because he had been disturbed. 

“Hello!” he called. 

“Chief ?” 

“Ts 

“Captain Wilkinsen speaking, chief.” 

Wilkinsen was captain of detectives, 
and, though not normally on duty at 
night, he was the sort likely to be found 
on hand at any time there was work -to 
be done. Wilkinsen was a protégé of 
the chief, an officer much admired, 
capable, and a terror to evildoers. 
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“Well, Wilkinsen?” the chief asked. 

“Mayor Redner has just been shot 
by a burglar, chief. The alarm came 
in a moment ago. I thought maybe 
you'd want to go over there yourself. 
I'll be out as soon as possible. I’m 
sending a department auto past the 
house to pick you up.” 

“The mayor shot!” Chief Somerset 
exclaimed. “I’ll go right over to his 
house. You’d better hurry out and take 
charge of things, captain.” 

Chief Somerset hung up the receiver 
and sprang out of bed with what 
seemed to be a single motion. An in- 
stant later he was tumbling into his 
clothes with the speed of a fireman an- 
swering a night alarm. He called to 
his wife, dashed down the stairs, and 
hurried to the front door. An auto- 
mobile was just stopping at the curb 
before the house. 

Hurrying out to the walk, the chief 
noticed that a man in uniform was be- 
hind the wheel and that two more men 
in uniform were sitting in the rear of 
the machine. He naturally assumed 
that they were officers from the nearest 
precinct station. 

One of the men sprang out to hold 
the door of the car open. Chief Somer- 
set acknowledging their salutes, darted 
into the machine. The chauffeur started 
the car immediately. 

“Know anything about this?” 
chief asked. 

He turned to look at the officer beside 
him on the right. He did not know 
the man, but that was not surprising. 
There were scores of men on the force 
attached to suburban precinct stations 
whom the chief had never seen except 
in ranks on inspection day, and whose 
faces were not familiar to him. 

The man addressed turned toward 
him as though to reply to the question. 
At the same moment the man on the 
other side of the chief bent forward 
suddenly, something bright flashed in 
the light from a corner arc, and Chief 


the 


Somerset’s head was enveloped in a 
cloud of grayish, pungent vapor. 

Startled for the moment, he gasped 
as he bent backward. Then, like Roger 
Verbeck, the chief realized that this 
was the particular vapor used by The 
Black Star and his men. It flashed 
through his mind that there was some- 
thing wrong, that these were not offi- 
cers of his force, that it had not been 
Captain Wilkinsen talking to him over 
the telephone, but somebody who imi- 
tated the captain’s voice and manner 
perfectly. 

In his first surprise he had drawn 
some of the vapor deep into his lungs. 
Now, as he struggled to reach the 
weapon he always carried, he felt his 
arms grasped by the two men in the 
seat beside him. 

His senses reeled, the bright street 
lights shone as though through a fog, 
and when he tried to cry out he found 
that he could not. Gasping for breath, 
he leaned back against the cushions. 
Dimly he saw that the two men were 
holding protecting sponges over their 
mouths and nostrils. 

Somerset made one last effort, but 
it was nothing more than a shudder. 
He heard one of the men beside him 
chuckle. Red flames seemed to flash 
before his eyes, and then everything 
went black. The chief had succumbed. 

The chief had been a victim of that 
vapor a year before, and this time his 
return to consciousness sent him 
through a similar ordeal. He seemed 
to struggle thfough the throes of a ter- 
rible nightmare. Then he heard sounds, 
voices, the shuffling of feet. He opened 
his eyes to a blurred vision, but after 
a time the vision became normal again, 
and Chief Somerset sat up, holding his 
head in his hands. 

A moment later, the touch of sickness 
past, he dropped his hands, raised his 
head, and glanced around. He found 
himself in a room of ordinary size, fur- 
nished in an ordinary manner. In the 
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ceiling a single dome light burned. 
There was a table, half a dozen chairs, 
two doors, but no windows. He no- 
ticed a small ventilating device in a 
corner near the ceiling. 

Now he was upon his feet, going 
through his pockets rapidly. As he had 
expected, he found his revolver gone, 
his handcuffs, even his pocketknife. 
His pockets had been emptied. 

He hurried across to the nearest door 
and tugged at the knob, but the door 
was locked. He investigated, then de- 
cided it was bolted on the other side 
also. Toward the second door he hur- 
ried, anger surging through him. 

But before he could reach it the door 
was opened. The chief stopped in his 
tracks. Into the room came two men. 
At least, the chief supposed they were 
men. Their bodies were enveloped in 
long black robes. Over their heads 


were black hoods such as The Black 


Star’s people had used before, two tiny 


slits accommodating the eyes. Even 
their hands were covered with black 
gloves. 

“What’s the meaning of this?’ the 
chief demanded angrily. “Up to your 
funny tricks, are you? Let’s have an 
answer, quick!” 

Neither of them offered a reply. As 
they separated they took positions to 
either side of the door and stood there 
with arms folded across their breasts. 
The chief took one quick step toward 
them, only to find that both covered 
him immediately with weapons that he 
recognized as vapor pistols. 

Now another man came’ through the 
door and stopped between the two 
masked figures. Chief Somerset took 
a step backward. On the hood of this 
third man was a big star of gleaming 
jet. 

“The 
claimed. 


Black Star!’ the chief ex- 


“The same, chief.” 
“Are you indeed The Black Star, or 
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are you some other man trading on 
his infamous names ?” 

“I think that I can convince you, 
chief. At the time of my capture we 
had several talks together, so you 
should know my face.” 

The master rogue stepped forward 
and lifted the front of his hood. The 
chief knew that there could be no mis- 
take—The Black Star stood before him. 

“So you are at work again,” the chief 
said. ‘We thought you had left the 
country. It would have been better for 
you if you had. For this time we are 
going to land you!” 

“My dear chief, do you really think 
o?” The Black Star asked good-na- 
turedly, “I admit that you caused me 
some trouble a year ago. But I have 
a better organization now, and I have 
pent almost twelve months in perfect- 
ing my plans.” 

“Another reign of terror, I suppose ?” 

“Something like that, chief. I was 
speaking to Roger Verbeck only a few 
minutes ago, and I told him, as I tell 
you now, that I am out to collect a 
million dollars’ damages for what you 
did to my people last year. And I am 
going to get the million!” 

“You had me decoyed here, I sup- 
pose,” the chief said. 

“Naturally. Didn’t my man imitate 
Captain Wilkinsen’s voice perfectly?” 
the master rogue asked. “And those 
were more of my men in uniform in 
the automobile. You have seen their 
faces, but that will avail you nothing. 
Their work is done; already they are 
on their way out of the city with their 
pay in their pockets. I rather flatter 
myself that our plans are complete this 
time.” 

“And what are you going to do with 
me?” the chief asked. 

‘Nothing violent, I hope,” said The 
Black Star. “I am going to keep you 
as my guest for a time.” 

“A prisoner?” 

“Let us say guest,” The Black Star 
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insisted. 
personally, chief; in fact, I 
you.” 

“Thanks,” said the chief dryly. “The 
first time I need a recommendation [ll 
refer ’em to you.” 

“Sarcastic as usual, I notice,” said the 
criminal, “I 


“T have nothing against you 
admire 


master suppose it does 


make you angry to be captured and held 
in this 
alone.” 
“Not alone?” 
plexity. 
“As a matter of fact, chief, you are 


manner, but you will not be 


the chief asked in per 


to be in excellent company. 


at do you mean?” 
intend having 


house party 


several guests— 
.’ said The Black 
Star with a chuckle. “My men are busy 
picking You should 
be pleased that your friend, the mayor, 
was not You 
he’ll be with you soon.” 

“You're going to kidnap the mayoi 
and keep him here?” the chief asked. 

“The mayor and Captain Wilkinsen 
and other police officers and a few mil- 
lionaires and such trifles,” the master 
rogue declared. ‘“‘We’ll have the élite 
of the city with us.” 

“And then?” 

“And then somebody will pay me 
million in cash, ransom money.” 
for ransom?” 


sort of 


up the sts 
up the gue 


now. 


shot by a burol: 
hot by a burglar. 


“Going to hold us 
chief persisted. 
“Exactly.” 
“Verbeck also?” 
“No. To make the game interesting 
as well as profitable I am going to let 
Mr. Verbeck remain on the outside to 
put up a fight against me. But I’d not 
bank too much on that if I were you. 
[ as » you that my plans are so com- 
plete that Verbeck and others inclined 
to act against me will run around in 
circles, wondering where to start.” 
“And do you think you can get away 
with such a thing? This time you are 
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going too far. That ransom never will 
be paid.” 

“Then you and the other gentlemen 
will be my guests for some time, chief.” 

“We'll see about that!” exclaimed the 
chief. 

“Y'd advise you, chief, to take it 
quietly,” said The Black Star. “You 
are now in my new headquarters, and 
all the police on the force could not 
find the place. An attempt to escape 
would be both foolish and futile. Make 
a hostile move, and a vapor pistol will 
render you unconscious. Afterward, I 
couldn’t treat you as well as the others.” 

Chief Somerset’s rage had been gath- 
ering during this conversation. He had 
gasped at the outline of the scheme of 
ransom and blackmail as given by The 
iar, but now surprise had given 
way to a white-hot anger. 

Suddenly the chief, launching him- 
self forward, tried to reach the master 
rogue before the two men beside the 
door could make a move. He calcu- 
lated that a physical encounter, a touch 
of violence, might serve to shake the 
criminal’s self-confidence. If he could 
put him in a rage, The Black Star 
might make a false move that would 
put him at a decided disadvantage. 

But The Black Star was not to be 
caught off guard. He laughed, darted 
quickly to one side, ducked his head, 
and Chief Somerset’s assault ended 
against the wall. 

The two men at the door had stepped 
forward instantly with their vapor pis- 
tols ready for action, but The Black 
Sitar threw up a hand and stopped them. 

“That was rather childish, chief,” the 
master crook said. “And you are not 
paying me a very high compliment if 
you imagine that I can be handled in 
such a crude way. I'll overlook it this 
time, but if you make another move 
like that I'll have you drugged and 
taken to a place where you'll have few 


” 


Black 


privileges. 


Somewhere a bell tinkled softly, and 
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The Black Star threw up his hand and 
listened. The bell tinkled again. 

“Ah, more guests!” The Black Star 
said with evident amusement. “My 
dear chief, these men of mine will con- 
duct you to another apartment, where 
you may see and hear some things of 
interest. It goes without saying that 
they have orders to handle you as they 
see fit should you feel inclined to re- 
sort to violence again.” 

The Black Star bowed with mock 
courtesy, backed through the open 
door, and was gone. Chief Somerset 
turned and looked at the two men stand- 
ing against the wall. One of them was 
pointing at the door to indicate that 
the chief was to leave the room. 

He did not hesitate, for he wisely 
concluded that he could hope to do 
nothing at the present moment. He 
would watch for an opportunity, and 
meanwhile he would try to learn every- 
thing he could about the master rogue’s 
organization and plans. 

Passing through the door, he found 
himself in a hall. One of The Black 
Star’s men beckoned him and walked 
ahead, and the other followed. They 
went along the hall for some distance, 
then passed through another door into 
a dark room, 

The chief stood just inside. He 
heard the door close and the bolt shot. 
One of the men stepped away from him. 
There was a soft snap, and the lights 
came on, 

The chief betrayed his surprise. 
This room was large and luxuriously 
furnished. At each end was a black- 
board, such as The Black Star had 
kept in his headquarters a year before. 
And here, too, the chief noticed that 
there were no windows, only ventila- 
tors high up in the walls against the 
ceiling, 

Across one end of the room were 
heavy curtains. One of The Black 
Star’s men tugged at a cord and the 
curtains parted and rolled away. The 
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chief showed his surprise again. The 
curtains had hidden a row of cells sim- 
ilar to the detention cells to be found 
in every police station. 

The man who had pulled the curtains 
aside now stepped to the nearest black- 
board, picked up a piece of chalk, and 
wrote: “These cells reserved for violent 
men.” 

The chief needed no other hint. He 
did not care to be placed in one of 
the cells. He wanted to keep as much 
freedom as possible, wanted to be in a 
position to take instant advantage of 
any opportunity that might present it- 
self. 

He walked toward the little cells, and 
neither man made a move to stop him. 
He even examined the cells and made 
sure that they were serviceable. At 
least two dozen men could be put into 
cells without uncomfortable 
crowding. 

The chief turned back into the center 
of the room. Again he glanced around 
it. Besides the door through which 
they had entered there was another. 
And in a corner were more curtains 
that hid the chief knew not what. 

“A nice den of thieves!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Neither of the men answered him, 
but the chief heard a soft chuckle from 
behind one of the masks. Again anger 
surged within him, but he fought to 
control himself. Anger would avail 
him nothing. The Black Star was a 
rogue who played a game of wits, and 
to match him a foe would have to play 
a game of wits also. 

Once more the chief heard a bell 
tinkle in the distance. He looked 
around to find one of his guards indi- 
cating a chair. The chief walked across 
the room and sat down. He had de- 
cided to play the long game, to await 
developments. 

Loud voices came to his ears, a ring- 
ing laugh, and the sounds of a short 
scuffle. The door at the end of the 


those 
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room was thrown open, and there en- 
tered The Black Star, and behind him 
came two of his men, forcing a prisoner 
along between them. 

The chief of police sprang to his feet 
with a cry. The prisoner was Mayor 
Redner. 


CHAPTER III. 


A STOLEN MAYOR. 


EDNER, member of a family of 
wealth and social position, and a 
shrewd business man, had been swept 
into the mayor’s office during a reform 
movement. 

When dirty politics provoked the de- 
cent element to revolt, the regulation 
mass meeting had been held to form a 
citizens’ party with the intention of 
“turning the rascals out.” At this meet- 
ing Redner made a speech that rang 
with sincerity, and as a result found 
himself the candidate of the new party 
for the mayoralty. 

After his election Redner demon- 
strated, as has many another man, that 
he left his shrewdness and cunning be- 
hind when he left his place of business, 

But with a taste of popularity and 
power Redner reached out after more. 
He delighted in making after-dinner 
speeches and in presenting the “key to 
the city.” But men who smiled at Red- 
ner as a politician and _ officeholder 
still admired him as a business man. 

Expecting to return to private life 
after his term of office expired, Redner 
was forced to attend to his private 
brokerage business and the business of 
the city at the same time, and found 
it no easy He was eternally 
afraid of overlooking some little thing 
that would result in disaster to his pri- 
vate fortune or his political position. 
His laughable pomposity disappeared 
when he was considering details of his 
own business. 

When a charming young woman ap- 
peared at his office in the city hall and 
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announced that she wished to consult 
him about his brokerage business, she 
had little trouble making the mayor’s 
acquaintance. 

She gave the name of Miss Louise 
Faley, and the mayor accepted her as a 
refined, cultured young woman of as- 
sured position. She had come to the 
city recently from San Francisco, had 
ample funds, and wished to invest them. 

Certain investments, she went on to 
explain, she had already made. The 
brokers she mentioned were political 
and business foes of Redner. While 
waiting in the office of one of these 
men she had accidentally overheard a 
conversation that convinced her the men 
with whom she was dealing were not 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

The young lady spoke so innocently 
that Redner thought he understood 
what she did not. His foes, thinking 
he was very busy with the details of 
his office, were planning to catch him 
off guard and wreck his private for- 
tune. 

Miss Faley made it plain that she 
might be able at a later date to give 
the mayor fuller information. All she 
asked was that the mayor’s brokerage 
firm handle her funds, and that the 
mayor, if he manipulated the market 
to fight his enemies, let her in on “a 
good thing.” The mayor willingly 
agreed to such a course. 

Three or four days later she gave 
him additional information. Putting 
his trusted chief clerk and some of his 
office staff to work, Redner discovered 
that Miss Faley was correct. From 
that moment she enjoyed his confidence. 
She was a splendid young woman, who 
believed it possible to conduct business 
along lines of strict honor and honesty. 

Accordingly, on this night when Ver- 
beck and Muggs talked with The Black 
Star, this night when Chief of Police 
Somerset was lured from his home to 
the master crook’s headquarters, Mayor 
Redner at ten o'clock received a tele- 
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phone message at his club from Miss 
aley. 

If the mayor wished to learn some- 
thing more of the conspiracy against 
him he was to come immediately to a 
certain corner and meet her. 

rhe mayor called his car, drove to 
within a block of the corner, got out, 
urned up the collar of his coat, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes, and went 
to the rendezvous. 

Before a show window on a corner, 
where a number of persons were wait- 
ing to catch surface cars, Miss Faley 
was inconspicuous. She greeted the 
mayor with lifted eyebrows, and then 
turned the corner into a dark side street. 
Redner followed. 

Half a block down the street, she 
slowed down and allowed him to catch 
up with her. 

“[ know you must think ill of me, 
Mr. Redner,” she said. “This is quite 


an unusual thing for a conventional 


voman to do. But I so want you to 
defeat these scoundrels. And I want 
to be in on the profits, too.” 

“What is it that you have found out, 
Miss Faley?” he asked. 

“They are holding a conference at 
a certain café, and it is possible for 
us to get into a private dining room 
adjoining and listen to what is said. 
That sounds quite dreadful, doesn’t it? 
but we must remember that they are 
playing a dirty game, and we cannot 
be blamed for taking any means to keep 
the business world clean.” 

“My own sentiments,”’ the mayor de- 
clared. 

“This taxicab in the middle of the 
block is mine. If you care to do so 
we'll drive to the café. Of course, if 
there is any reason you do not wish 
to be seen in public with me— 

“My dear young lady!” the mayor 
exclaimed, cutting short her pout and 
changing it to a ravishing smile. “It 
will be an honor to be seen with you.” 

They reached the taxicab, and Red- 
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ner handed her in as though she had 
been royalty. She directed the chauf- 
feur to drive to the carriage entrance 
of a famous café. The cab lurched 
along the street, and Miss Louise laley 
began speaking of ordinary things, such 
as the weather and theatrical offerings, 
and did the mayor think the high cost 
of living would come down? The 
mayor stated that he was doing all in 
his power to lower it. 

“I was extravagant to-day,” she told 
him, laughing lightly. 

“Extravagant?” he asked. 

“Probably counting my chickens be- 
fore they are hatched, as so many 
women do in business. I am depending 
upon you to turn me some handsome 
profits, you see. It was perfume—one 
thing over which I allow myself to be 
extravagant. This came from Arabia, 
and it cost an almost unbelievable 
amount per ounce. Like to smell it?” 

Mayor Redner said that he would, 
and she handed him a cut-glass bottle 
that held about an ounce. Mayor Red- 
ner removed the stopper and held the 
bottle to his nostrils. 

“Delicious!” he breathed. 

“Inhale it deeply. I think that it is 
wonderful. Of what does it remind 
your” 

In order to settle this last question 
the mayor inhaled deeply several times. 
Suddenly he seemed to feel ill. It 
seemed as though a sudden paralysis 
was creeping over him. He tried to 
speak, but could not. She gently took 
the bottle from his hands, and he made 
no effort to resist. 

Once more he tried to speak. And 
then red flashes came before his eyes, 
and his head fell forward upon his 
breast. Miss Faley, laughing lightly, 
thrust him gently into the corner of 
the cab and then lifted the speaking 
tube. 

“All right, George,” 
chauffeur. 

“Get him, princess?” 


she said to the 
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“T got him.” 

Mayor Redner was yet to learn that 
he had been made a victim by The 
Princess, that dashing member of The 
Black Star’s band whom her associates 
admired and respected. At present he 
was unconscious, in a dreamless sleep. 

The cab went on through the streets, 
traveling at an ordinary rate of speed, 
and The Black Star’s man who drove 
it behaved like an ordinary chauffeur 
with an ordinary fare. But he began 
avoiding the principal thoroughfares, 
where he might be held up at some 
corner by traffic, and journeyed through 
the side streets toward the residential 
quarter of the city. 

Presently the taxicab turned into the 
driveway of an old-fashioned house 
that set far back from the Street. It 
stopped at the side of the building, a 
door opened, and two men came out. 
No light showed in the doorway. 

The door of the cab was opened, The 
Princess got out and hurried into the 
house, and the two men removed the 
unconscious Mayor Redner. The cab 
drove away in a perfectly natural way. 

Inside the house, The Princess dis- 
appeared. The two men carried their 
victim to a well-lighted room with heavy 
shades at the windows, and stretched 
him upon a couch. Then they put on 
long black robes and hoods, stood back, 
and waited. 

Mayor Redner came from his sleep 
gradually. He groaned, opened his 
eyes, rubbed at them furiously. He sat 
up on the couch and regarded the two 
masked men with astonishment. 

“What—what ” the mayor began. 

“Just take it easy, Mr. Redner,” one 
of the men told him. 

“Where am I? What is the meaning 
of this? What—what happened to 
me?” 

“You sampled some perfume, didn’t 
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“That perfume is powerful stuff,” 
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said the other, chuckling behind his 
mask. “Made to order, that perfume 
“.” 


ae 


But I don’t understand. You mean 
that the young lady with me 

“She worked you easily if you want 
to know,” came the reply. “I wouldn't 
feel bad about it if I were you. She's 
worked lots of wiser men than you.” 

“But where am I? What does this 
mean? Those costumes——” 

“We .work with The Black Star.” 

“You—work with that crook?” 

“He is starting a new campaign if 
it is information you wish—and I think 
he wishes to see you at his headquar- 
ters. That dope you got is powerful, 
but it wouldn’t last long enough for 
the little lady to get you all the way 
to The Black Star’s den. So we had 
her stop here after her work was done 
—a sort of halfway station, you see. 
We'll take you on a little later.” 

Mayor Redner sprang to his feet and 
confronted them. 

“Do you realize that this is abduc- 
tion?” he cried. 

“Please do not make us laugh. A 
little thing like stealing a mayor 
wouldn’t bother The Black Star.” 

“But what is his object?” 

“He probably will tell you that him 
self.” 

“And you are going to try to keep 
me here?” 

“For a couple of hours or so, and 
then we'll take you where you can ask 
the big boss any questions you like.” 

“This is preposterous. You can’t do 
it.” 

“Bound to make us laugh, aren't 
you ?” 

“But I—I insist that you release me 
immediately. If I am compelled to re- 
sort to violence, you’ll be responsible.” 

“If you make a foolish move you'll 
be unconscious in about half a second,” 
the mayor was assured. “And we might 
be inclined to be rough with you.” 
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“You'll go to prison for this! My 
police are bound to get you.” 

“Your police didn’t exactly shine last 
year during the clash with The Black 
Star’s band.” 

“They broke that band up, though 
the master rogue got away.” 

“Roger Verbeck broke us up if you 
ask me. The police couldn’t break up 
anything heavier than a crap game.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that The 
Black Star is going to conduct another 
campaign against law and order?” the 
mayor demanded. 

“Something like that.” 

“You must release me so that I may 
inform the police. Though I dislike 
to make a bargain with a criminal, [ll 
pay you handsomely. In the interests 
of the city at large you must set me 
free.” 

“Don’t you worry, mayor. The po- 
lice will be informed in due time. 
They'll know that The Black Star is 
at work, all right.” 

“But why should I be abducted and 
taken to the rogue’s headquarters?” the 
wayor wanted to know. 

“The Black Star probably will tell 
you that,” came the reply. “You don’t 
seem to understand how we _ work. 
Each pair or group has certain work 
to do, and we seldom know what is 
to happen in other directions. As for 
trying to bribe us to let you go, we'll 
make more by remaining true to the 


boss. This time he cleans up big.” 


“You'll go to prison for this!” 

“Bound to make us laugh,” said The 
Black Star’s men. 

The mayor suddenly decided to at- 


tempt an escape. One of the doors of 
the room was not far away, and he 
dashed toward it. He grasped the knob 
and wrenched, found that the door was 
locked, and whirled around io find the 
two men standing there with arms 
folded across their breasts, laughing at 
him. 
2C—ps 
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“Better take it easy,” he was advised 
again. 

“But this situation is 
You'll sweat for it!” 

“We are not at all 
Mayor.” 

Once more the mayor rushed, this 
time toward the other door. And now 
the two men fell upon him, subdued 
him, and carried him back to the couch. 
Working swiftly, they lashed his wrists, 
his legs, rendered him helpless. He 
sputtered and raged in vain. They did 
not make an attempt to gag him. They 
left him on the couch, drew up chairs, 
sat a short distance in front of him, 
and conducted a conversation in whis- 
pers. 

The minutes seemed as hours to the 
helpless mayor. The two men before 
him even refused to answer his ques 
tions, refused to hold a conversation 
with him, ignored alike promises and 
threats. His limbs grew numb because 
of his bonds. He felt more miserable 
than he had for years. 

At the end of almost two hours the 
two men got up. One of them left the 
room, was gone for a few minutes, and 
returned. He nodded to the other, who 
took a weapon from a pocket beneath 
his robe. 

“You're going to murder me!” the 
mayor screeched. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Mayor. We 
merely are going to give you a taste 
of another perfume, the well-known 
Black Star vapor. You must be un- 
conscious, you see. We don’t want 
you to know where this place is, and 
we don’t want you to see where you 
are going. It isn’t the intention of The 
Black Star to reveal his headquarters 
this early in the game.” 

Mayor Redner squealed and tried to 
turn away as his tormentor approached. 
But there was no horrible period of 
waiting. The Black man dis- 
charged the vapor gun in a businesslike 
fashion, the mayor gasped and breathed 


ridiculous! 


worried, Mr, 


Star’s 
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in the fumes, and a moment later was 
unconscious, 

When he regained consciousness he 
found himself in a small room with half 
a dozen robed and masked figures be- 
fore him. He sat up, fought a moment 
to overcome his nausea, and then sprang 
to his feet. A door opened, and The 
Black Star appeared. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Mayor,’ 
master rogue said, laughing. 

“You—you scoundrel! You'll suf- 
fer for this! I'll have the police run 
you down if it takes them years! I'll 
see you in prison for a long term!” 

“If you care to issue orders to the 
police, it should not be at all difficult,” 
The Black Star told him. “I can prom- 
ise you an immediate interview with 
the chief.” 

He motioned, and two of his men 
approached the mayor, Then there oc- 
curred the scuffle that Chief Somerset 
heard, a scuffle that did not last long. 
The mayor found himself led through 
a hall and to a door. It was thrown 
open, and he was forced into the large 
room. And there was Somerset, his 
chief of police, standing before him 
with astonishment written in his face! 

Again The Black Star motioned, and 
his men left the room. The master 
rogue regarded the mayor and the chief 
through the slits in his mask. 

“Mr. Mayor, if you want to talk to 
the chief about planning my capture 
lll see that you are not disturbed,” The 
Black Star said. “But do not make the 
interview too long, please; we are ex- 
pecting other guests.” 

With that The Black Star backed 
through the door and closed it in front 
of him. They heard a bolt shot into 
place. 

“Somerset, what 
the mayor demanded. 
den of thieves 

“Lured here the same as you,” said 
the chief. “By the way, what trick did 
they play on you?” 


, 


the 


does this mean?” 
“VYou—in this 
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The mayor, remembering the cul- 
tured and refined Miss Faley, grew red 
in the face. 

“It doesn’t matter so long as I am 
here,” he replied. ‘And we've got to 
get out. Do you intend to sit still and 
let these rogues have their way with 
You’re a police officer.” 

“Let us be calm,” the chief begged. 
“The Black Star, with a new organiza- 
tion, has started his work again. He 
had certain plans made, and it is not 
surprising that we fell into the net. I 
have gathered that he means wholesale 
abductions and ransom.” 

“Can’t we do anything?’ 
asked. 

“Wait and watch,” replied the chief, 
“Wait until he makes sore little slip, 
What else can we do? How far would 
we get if we tried to escape? It may 
interest you to know that I already have 
tried it. You may be sure every door 
is guarded. And we do not even know 
where this place is; remember that. 
We were unconscious when we reached 
here.” 

“What—what are those?” the mayor 
cried. He had turned around and disé¢ 
covered the cells. 

“Ordinary jail cells,” said the chief. 
“I was given to understand that they 
are for any of The Black Star’s guests 
who make an attempt to be violent.” 

“Somerset, you must get me out of 
this. Police are supposed to conquer 
crooks. We must get free, wage war 
against this fellow and his band.” 

“We'll do that as soon as possible, 
Mr. Mayor. I am not here from 
choice.” 

“Confound it, do something!’ 

“There is nothing to be done at pres- 
ent, my dear sir. I’ll do all that I can, 
and as soon as I can. Meanwhile we 
must depend upon Verbeck and _ that 
valet of his.” 

“What about them?” 

“The Black Star is not going to ab- 
duct them. He intends to let them 


us? 


> 


the mayor 


, 


’ 
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remain free and make an effort to catch 
him. It is his old bravado, you see.” 

“But [ cannot remain a prisoner here. 
Think of the ignominy of it! We must 
do something.” 

“Listen!” the chief said. 

Loud voices came from the adjoin- 
ing room, Chief Somerset recognized 
one of them. 

“Wilkinsen !” he exclaimed. “They’ve 
got Wilkinsen! JI was hoping he’d be 
on the outside to handle this.” 

“Is he going to abduct the entire po- 
lice force?’ the mayor asked. “Can 
one man handle an entire city as he 
pleases ?” 

“Fle happens to have a lot of people 
working with him,” the chief explained. 
“Don’t worry, Mr, Mayor. We'll get 
him in the end!” 

A grim expression came into the 
mayor’s face. 

“Yes!” he answered. “You'll get 
him—or I'll: ask for your resignation. 
There’s something to think about!” 

CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE TRAIL. 
OGER VERBECK, getting police 
headquarters, ascertained that the 
chief was at home, and called Somer- 
set’s residence. There he was informed 
by the chief’s wife that he had received 
an emergency call from Captain of De- 
tectives Wilkinsen that the mayor had 
been shot by a burglar and that the 
chief had started for the mayor’s resi- 

dence in a department automobile. 

{t took Verbeck less than ten minutes 
to ascertain that there was something 
wrong. He called Captain Wilkinsen’s 
home, told him of The Black Star’s 
nocturnal visit, what the chief’s wife 
had told him, and suggested that the 
captain meet him at headquarters as 
soon as possible. 

Verbeck and Muggs dressed in rec- 
ord time. When they reached the street 
Verbeck’s powerful roadster was waft 
ing for them. 


Muggs drove rapidly to police head- 
quarters. Roger Verbeck, observing 
what went on around him, presently 
smiled and bent nearer Muggs. 

“We're under surveillance, Muggs,” 
he said. ‘They are very clever, but I 
spotted them. Try to dodge the car 
behind.” 

It was an order that Muggs relished. 
He had done such things before, and” 
now he gripped the steering wheel and 
turned the car into a broad boulevard, 
where speeding at that hour of the 
night was not attendant with danger. 

The big roadster tore down the street 
like a racing car on a speedway. Muggs 
and Verbeck bent forward, watching 
carefully. They began losing the car 
behind. Muggs turned off into a side 
street, cut through it to an avenue, and 
darted back again. Verbeck decided 
that they had lost the other car. 

“Probably do us no good,” he said. 
“The Black Star will have his men 
watching police headquarters, of course. 


Might as well drive there now, Muggs. 
Muggs remained in the roadster while 


Verbeck hurried inside. Captain Wil- 
kinsen had already arrived, and took 
Verbeck into his private office. 

Verbeck told all he knew in a few 
words, and the captain sat down before 
his desk and reached for the telephone. 
After making a few calls, he turned to 
face Verbeck with a startled expression, 

“He’s at work, all right,” the captain 
said. “The chief has been decoyed 
away, if you ask me. I was speaking 
to the mayor’s wife, and she says that 
he has not been home. You heard me 
call his club, didn’t you? And the clerk 
says that the mayor got a telephone 
call about then hurried 
away, and hasn’t been back.” 

“He’s doing it!” Verbeck exclaimed. 
“I know what he meant now. The 
Black Star has abducted them and is 
holding them for ransom.” 

“Abducted the mayor and the chief 
of police?” Wilkinsen cried. 


ten o’cle ck, 
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“Exactly. It’s a sample of his nerve. 
And in my humble opinion he will ab- 
duct several more. We've got to get 
busy, captain. I’m in this again with 
Muggs.” 

“T want you in it,’ the captain said. 
“Work with us or work alone, Ver- 
beck, but for Heaven’s sake, work! 
We've got to do something. The pub- 
lic will howl! The newspapers will 
grill us!” 

“Trust The Black Star to keep the 
general public informed,” Verbeck said. 
“Part of his game is to keep the public 
fear-stricken.” 

“And where can we start?” the cap- 
tain demanded. “It is the same old 
story over again. The scoundrel has 
a headquarters somewhere, but perhaps 
you remember how long it took us to 
locate his headquarters last year.” 

“You’re handling the police end,” 
Verbeck reminded him. 

Captain Wilkinsen thereupon gave an 
exhibition of a police official sending 
out a general alarm. Detectives off 
duty were routed out of bed, reserves 
were put in readiness, department auto- 
mobiles were prepared for fast runs 
at an instant’s notice. 

The sudden activity attracted the 
attention of the police reporters. Cap- 
tain Wilkinsen told them that there was 
some reason to fear that The Black 
Star was about to inaugurate a new 
campaign. He said nothing of the sup- 
posed abduction of the mayor and chief 
of police. The reporters telephoned 
their papers and received shocks in turn. 

At two o’clock every morning news- 
paper had received by special messen- 
ger a letter from The Black Star. The 
letters were identical, and read: 

A year ago my band was broken up and 
| was subjected to personal annoyance. Now 
[ am prepared to make the city pay for it. I 
intend to collect a million dollars in dam- 
ages, in a manner to be disclosed later 
Wealthy and prominent men will be abducted 
and held for ransom, and I may be com- 
pelled to resort to other means. I shall com- 


mence my campaign by kidnaping the mayor 
and chief of police. ‘ 

Frantic editors shrieked for rewrite 
men, and copy readers struggled men- 
tally to think of screaming headlines 
that would cause a riot of hysteria 
throughout the city. At police head- 
quarters there was no news forthcom- 
ing. Detectives had been sent to the 
chief’s residence, to the mayor’s resi- 
dence and his club in an effort to pick 
up a trail. Captain Wilkinsen and 
Roger Verbeck found that they could 
do nothing until The Black Star made 
another move. They did not know 
what to do, where to start. 

Police officers throughout the city 
made frantic telephone reports of little 
value. Suspects by the score were ar- 
rested and brought into headquarters, 
some held and others immediately re- 
leased. 

“If we only knew where to start, 
Verbeck!” Captain Wilkinsen said half 
a dozen times. ‘Here we are running 
around in a circle. We've got to have 
a trail before we can follow it. The 
chief and the mayor! And who will 
be next ?” 

“If only you were the next!” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“If they’d make an attempt to decoy 
you now, there might be a chance of 
shadowing the decoys and locating The 
Black Star’s headquarters. But it 
would be a slim chance, I must admit. 
The Black Star’s men probably are 
watching every move I make, as well 
as every move made by the police.” 

The telephone buzzer sounded again, 
and Captain Wilkinsen reached for the 
instrument. 

“What’s 
say. 

A short conversation followed, and 
then the captain hung up the receiver 
and faced Verbeck. 

“Maybe you are to have your wish,” 
he said. “That was some man who re 
fused to give his name. He said he 


that?” Verbeck heard him 
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would give me some important infor- 
mation about The Black Star and his 
plans if I’d meet him on a certain cor- 
ner downtown.” 

Verbeck sprang out of his chair. 

“You're going to do it?” he asked. 

“T am.’ 

“Wait for five 
Muggs some orders. 

Verbeck darted out to the street and 
whispered his instructions to Muggs 

“Drive half a dozen blocks up the 
cut across to the avenue, and 
I’ll meet 


minutes. I'll give 


” 


street, 
come back two blocks down. 

you there,” he said. 
Muggs drove away, and Roger Ver- 
rried back to the captain’s 


1 


beck hu 
office. 

“How are you going to do it?’ he 
demanded. 

“T’ll take a police auto and go within 

block of the corner he mentioned.” 

“Good enough! Where is it?” 

The captain told him. 

l’ll meet Muggs, go to the neighbor- 
ho id in the roadster, and be waiting,” 
Verbeck explained. “Don’t start for 
bout five minutes, which will give me 
me to act. I want to try to dodge 
them if they are following my car.” 

The back door,” said the captain. 

Verbeck passed through a corridor 
to a little rear that gave upon an 
alley. He opened it cautiously, peered 
and saw nobody. Into the alle; 
slipped and along it toward t 
street. 

Reaching the street, 
for a moment to look about. 
were than half a dozen persons 
in sight, and two of them were uni- 
formed policemen hurrying toward 
headquarters. Verbeck went down the 
street toward the corner where he had 
instructed Muggs to meet him. 

He stepped into a dark doorway 
there to wait, and again he scrutinized 
the immediate neighborhood. Tle saw 
nobody who looked at all suspicious, 
but that in itself meant nothing. He 


ti 


door 


cy 
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knew that The Black Star had all sorts 
or persons in his organization. 

Presently he saw Muggs driving the 
roadster down the street. He pulled 
in at the curb, stopped the car, and sat 
waiting. Verbeck was in no hurry. 
He wanted to see whether anybody ap- 
peared to be showing undue interest 
in the roadster. 

After a time he stepped from the 
doorway and walked along the curb un- 
til he came to the car. He got in 
quickly, whispered an address to 
Muggs, and then watched closely as 
the roadster went down the street. 

“Muggs, if we are being followed 
and watched, I don’t know it,” he said. 
“There is just a possibility that some 
of The Black Star’s crew 
that we may get on the right trail early 
in the game. I'll admit that it is a faint 
possibilit; y 

“We'll get the crook, boss!” Muggs 
declared. “And when we do I just 
want two minutes alone with him.” 

a cell waiting for him, 


are careless, 


‘here's a hospital cot waitin’ for 
him, too,’ Muggs declared. ‘Spring a 
dummy on us, will he? And them dic- 
tograph and amplifier things! We'd 
him just for that.” 
through the 
because of th 


hich consisted for the gt 


ought to get 
On they 
making s' od time 
traffic, w! 
part of milk wagons 
_ They reached the corner Verbeck had 
sign: ated, and top _ the 
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Muggs 
t bel hin 
material. 
for ory and be ready to get 
away inst: 7 Verbeck said. 
He hurrie ‘down the 
next corner, se Captain Wilkinsen 
was to meet the man who had tele- 
phoned him. Wilkinsen had not ar- 
rived. There were half a dozen men 
loitering around the corner, and Ver- 
beck could not guess which was The 
Black Star’s man. 


street to the 
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Once more he stood in a dark door- 
way, almost sure that he was not being 
watched. Presently he saw Captain 
Wilkinsen walking along the street. 
He reached the corner and stopped. 
One of the men loitering there ap- 
proached the officer. 

Verbeck watched carefully now. He 
saw Wilkinsen and the man hold a 
whispered conversation. When Wilkin- 
sen glanced around, Verbeck showed 
himself long enough for the captain to 
see him and know that he was there 
and ready to do his part. 

Immediately the captain and the 
other started down the street. Wilkin- 
sen hailed a passing taxicab, and it drew 
in at the curb, That was as Verbeck 
wished it. He felt certain that Wil- 
kinsen, once in that cab, would be ren- 
dered unconscious. He did not doubt 
that the taxi happened along purposely 
at that moment and that it was driven 
by one of The Black Star’s men, 

Wilkinsen would submit to a 
shot from a vapor gun if he could make 
it possible for Verbeck to follow and 
get in touch with The Black Star. He 
watched while the captain and the other 
man got in. The cab lurched to the 
corner and around it, and Verbeck ran 
quickly after it to the roadster. 

“Follow that taxi, Muggs,” he di- 
rected. “Try to keep it in sight, but 
don’t let them know that we are follow- 
ing.” 

Roger Verbeck was imagining what 
was happening in the taxicab ahead. 
Captain Wilkinsen by this time had 
been rendered unconscious, he sup- 


even 
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posed. And it remained for Verbeck 
to see that the captain did not go 
through the ordeal in vain. 

They folle:ved the taxi through the 
streets toward the residential section 
of the city, now far behind, now ap- 
proaching closely. And presently they 
were in the suburbs, where there were 
few vehicles, and Muggs had to use 
care to keep from attracting the atten- 
tion of the chauffeur of the cab. 

Half a block ahead of them, the taxi 
turned in from the street upon a private 
driveway. At Roger Verbeck’s whis- 
pered order, Muggs turned a corner 
and came to a stop at the curb. Ver- 
beck sprang out; Muggs locked the car, 
and sprang out in turn. 

Keeping well in the deep shadows, 
they hurried along the street toward 
the driveway. They crept through a 
maze of brush and approached the 
house. They could see the red rear 
light of the taxicab now. And _ they 
saw something more—two men carry- 
ing an unconscious man from the cab 
and into the house. 

“We've got ’em, boss,” Muggs whis- 
pered. 

“Got your automatic ready? 

“T sure have, boss.” 

“Careful now,” Verbeck 
“This may be The Black Star’s nest, 
you know.” 

The chauffeur of the cab turned in 
the driveway, and now was driving 
back toward the street. Roger Verbeck 
and Muggs, their automatics held ready, 
started through the darkness toward 
the house. 
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RESOLVED to stem the wave of lawlessness that recently has been sweeping 


over the city of Detroit, Michigan, 


several hundreds of residents have vol- 


unteered their services to the chief of police as night patrolmen, and are being 


accepted for such duty. 


act as auxiliaries to the regular police force. 


These men, drawn from all ranks of society, are to 


They will be armed. 
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T ain’t only painted—it’s arti- 
ficial,” said the man whom the 
sheriff had led aside, tapping 
his prominent Roman probos- 

cis with a forefinger. 

Sheriff Marlow grunted, took a 
doubtiul bite of plug and forgot to 
chew it. His thoughts moved slowly, 
and when he tried to hurry them they 
enveloped him in a sort of mental fog. 
For the moment they were very foggy 
indeed. 


The town was mostly railroad station, 
and the station, where the two men had 


encountered each other, mostly res- 
taurant. When the junction was built 
it had been thought that Natt’s Cross- 
ing would become a city. But the 
miasma of the surrounding swamps had 
been too much even for real-estate pro- 
moters. Natt’s Crossing it remained— 
a scattering cluster of wretched cot- 
tages in the midst of salt meadows cut 
here and there by stagnant, unsuccess- 
ful drainage canals and supporting 
chiefly a growth of rank grass. 

To one blessed with a painter’s eye, 
the landscape was not without a certain 
lonely charm. Those who were not 
painters were apt to regard the wide, 
flat prospect with open disapproval, 
steamed under a summer 
sun—a sea of waving green, suggest- 
ive of mosquitoes and water snakes— 
or rustled, in winter time, a brown 
waste promising good shooting which 
never materialized. Only a fall of snow 


whether it 


ever made the place look wholesome, 
and just now, reeking with the heat of 
June, it seemed, and was, fairly poison- 
ous. 

But the restaurant was prosperous, 
and the possessor of the now openly 
boasted artificial nose had had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining employment there 
that morning when he came looking for 
a job as waiter. It was nearly noon 
and in the slack of business between 
two trains when Marlow entered the 
place for his daily snack, spotted the 
newcomer, and immediately forgot all 
desire for food. He made the pretense 
of eating, however, so that he might 
vatch. 

The stranger wore glasses tinted yel- 
low, which, whatever they did for his 
vision, certainly were effective in hid- 
His hair, as black as the 
gray, was plastered down 
flat on each side of a straight part in 
the middle. Marlow had never seen a 
part as straight or locks as flat, except- 
ing ina wig! That was it. It was that 
which first attracted his attention. The 
man was in disguise. 

Even his eyebrows had a waxed and 
unnatural look, and the two warts on 
the left side of his chin suggested bits 
of tinted putty rather unskillfully made 
up and stuck on. Then there was that 
nose—a ridiculously prominent feature 
of an all-too-brilliant red and purple, 
rising like a hump from a countenance 
as pale as talcum powder. 


ing his eyes. 
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The sheriff, though growing old and 
absent-minded, was no fool, and only 
the day before had read in one of the 
city papers how the body of a man was 
found in the swamp not ten miles away. 
He might even have come across it him- 
self, only his duties had happened to 
take him in the opposite direction, and 
the metropolitan authorities had seen fit 
to conduct their operations from Brush- 
wood, the first station east. Evidence 
had been found to indicate that a 
boat had been pushed into the banks of 
one of the islands of the morass and 
then pushed off again. There was also 
evidences of a fight in the mud and of 
murderous marks on the dead man’s 
throat. It was no time to let a sus- 
picious-looking unknown get away with- 
out questioning. 

Marlow paid his check, heaved his 
rheumatic bones to an upright position, 
and made as if to leave. But he only 
went around to the kitchen, and when 
the waiter appeared there, backed him 
off into a corner and openly laid bare 
his doubts as to the genuineness of the 
olfactory and other facial details. He 
even hinted that the limp, which he now 
noticed for the first time in the other’s 
walk, impressed him as being put on. 

The sheriff was much taken back 
when the accused broke into laughter, 
and boldly confessed to every count in 
the indictment. 

“Yep, sheriff,’ he went on, “it’s all 
make-up, every blessed bit of it. Even 
the warts is putty, as you guessed. 
Look here!” Quickly he removed one 
of the excrescences from his chin, and 
put it back again. 

“False, sure as my name is Daily. 
And I’m fakin’ my dialect. That’s the 
hardest. So, if you don’t mind, I'll 
keep it up more or less just for prac- 
tice. You has spotted me for fair. 
You’re an honor to the profesh. But 
luckily there won’t be another pair of 
eyes as sharp as yourn—not in this dis- 
trict.” 


Marlow let go of Daily’s sleeve and 
set his mouth firmly. He wanted to pre- 
serve his dignity and give himself time 
to think. Growing old did not matter 
so much as long as the duties of his 
office remained more or less nominal. 
But if times were changing, and apt to 
bring him into frequent contact with 
murder mysteries, or with wandering 
gentlemen who plastered their faces 
with paint and putty, he would have to 
resign. 

“What I want to know,” he pro- 
nounced finally, “is what you’re up to. 
This ain’t no show town. And if it 
was, I never heard of actors keepin’ 
their grease paints on after they’d gone 
to work as hash slingers.” 

“T reckon you haven’t heard of the 
McCormick murder, either—eh, Hay- 
seed ?” 

“T’d advise you not to get fresh,” said 
the sheriff, stiffening. “I’ve heard of 
the murder all right, though I didn’t 
know they’d found out yet who it was 
that got killed. It’s on account of the 
murder that I was thinkin’ of runnin’ 
you in.” 

“Runnin’ me in? Why, I’m a detec- 
tive. And I’m workin’ on this very 
McCormick case.” 

“Meanin’—you’re a 
man from the New York police?’ 

Marlow’s voiced showed sudden re- 
spect, and for an instant the other 
looked a trifle embarrassed. 

“No, I’m not a regular,” he admitted 
reluctantly. “But I’ve got a private 
agency of my own.” 

“How do I know you ain’t lyin’ ?” 

“Easy—if you can read.” 

Daily produced a card. 

DAILY DETECTIVE BUREAU 
E. DAILY, Proprietor 
Licensed Operator 


’ 


plain-clothes 


> 


He also revealed a nickel badge 
pinned to his vest. 
“There! That ought to satisfy you. 


° . ” 
But about this Gimbel case, now—— 
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“T thought you said the man’s name 
was McCormick ?” 

“Tt is—the man that was killed. But 
the police know the man who killed him, 
too. It was ‘Yid’ Gimbel. He left his 
finger prints on the claybank near 
where the body was found. There 
never was such a piece of luck for the 
force. But I got hep, and come out 
here to cop the reward ahead of ’em— 
five hundred bucks. That’s the whole 
story, sheriff.” 

Marlow heaved a sigh of relief, and 
walked slowly back to the lunch counter, 
anxious to repair certain omissions 
which haste and excitement had caused 
him to make in his meal. Life was re- 
turning to its simple, normal groove; 
and even if murder had invaded the 
peaceful stagnation of the district, old 
Joe Marlow wouldn’t have to worry 
about it. 

But one thing still troubled him. He 
couldn’t quite see the utility of the dis- 
Of course Daily might be per- 


guise. 


sonally known to the suspect, and thus 
in need of hiding his proper appear- 
ance, but there was something osten- 
tatiously crude about the whole get-up. 
Why, even he had been able to detect 


its falsity. Metropolitan sleuths were 
not so easily spotted, and he could not 
get away from the notion that the 
boldly artificial appearance of his con- 
frere was intentional, some subtle 
stroke of the detective art beyond the 
comprehension of a mere rustic. 

“If you’re worryin’ about the re- 
ward,” said Daily from the other side 
of the counter, serving a fresh cup of 
coffee and mistaking the contraction of 
the sheriff’s eyebrows for the reflex of 
thwarted avarice, “put something hot 
inside you, and cheer up. You help 
me and I’ll help you; then we'll split 
it fifty-fifty.” 

Marlow shook his head. 

“That’s mighty white of you. But I 
don’t deserve no reward, and don’t ex- 
pect none. All I wanted was to ask 
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you why you went around lookin’ 
so——” 

The sheriff’s remark was cut short by 
the arrival of the 11: 50, and with it of 
the day’s mail. A letter was thrust into 
his hand. Nervously he fumbled for 
his spectacles, slit it carefully open with 
the handle of his coffee spoon, and 


read: 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 
for the arrest, or information leading to the 
arrest of Isaac Gimbel, alias “Yid’ Gimbel, 
alias Ike the Hasher, charged with the murder 
of Ray McCormick on June 17, in the swamps 
west of Brushwood. Description: Height, 

feet 10 inches; weight, 150 pounds; eyes, 
dark gray; hair, black, straight, and usually 
parted in the middle; complexion, noticeably 
pale; brows, heavy, tending to run together; 
nose, prominent, Roman, and when last seen 
was red and swollen with erysipelas; wart on 
left side of chin; walks with a slight limp in 
right leg; ordinarily wears tinted glasses, 
dresses well, and works as a waiter. 


This printed notice was headed by a 
picture showing the suspect in convict 
garb. Marlow studied it carefully, then 
turned his attention to Daily, who was 
now busy helping to attend to the newly 
arrived crowd of customers from the 
train. As he did so, the solid counter 
under the sheriff's elbows seemed 
to rock like a boat, for the made-up 
waiter was to the description of the ex- 
convict as one pea is to another. When 
the rush of work was over, Daily re- 
turned and found the old man staring at 
emptiness, his jaw sagging and his face 
a piteous blank. 

“What’s up, partner? Havin’ a fit?” 

“No; but I—you—they’re just the 
same.” 

Marlow shoved the police notice for- 
ward. Daily glanced at it, and laughed. 

“Get’s your goat, don’t it? I think 
it’s pretty slick, myself. But, after all, 
there’s nothing so wonderful in the re- 
semblance, seein’ that I’m made up. 
Done a good job, that’s all.” 

“Yes, I see,” the sheriff managed to 
mumble as he slowly pulled his wits to- 
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gether. “But I don’t get the idea, some- 
how. What do you want to look like 
Gimbel for—and him a murderer?” 

“Because, you poor old fossil, you 
can’t catch fish without baitin’ your 
hook. I want it to get noised around 
that Gimbel’s double is workin’ here. 
His pals’ll hear of it, and they won't 
believe it’s him—not at first. But by 
and by they’ll start thinkin’, Wouldn’t 
it be mighty smart of Yid if he should 
get the notion of makin’ himself con- 
spicuous under the noses of the bulls 
and near the scene of the crime, where 
his own mother wouldn’t think of look- 
in’ for him. And the answer’ll be 
‘Yes, it would.” Then one of ’em’ll 
come snoopin’ around to investigate, 
and J’ll tell him the same story as I’ve 
told you, only instead of admittin’ that 
I’m a detective pretendin’ to be Yid, 
I'll put up the stall that I’m Yid pre- 
tendin’ to be a detective. If I get away 
with it, and let the other fellow do most 
of the talkin’, I'll be able to find out 
where the real Yid’s hang-out is. Then 
I'll go there and pinch him. It’s simple 
enough.” 

“It’s smart!” said Sheriff Marlow, 
after a long pause, his face gradually 
brightening. “Tarnation smart! I be- 
gin to get you, as the boys say nowa- 
days. But it’s a mighty dangerous plan, 
my friend, and I’m afraid you won’t be 
able to carry it out.” 

“Of course it’s dangerous. Detective 
work generally is—in a murder case. 
But what makes you say I won’t be able 
to swing it?” 

“For one thing,” answered the sheriff, 
regaining his comfortable, judicial man- 
ner—the result of many years of pos- 
ing as the local oracle; “for one thing, 
your disguise ain’t good enough. Even 
I spotted it the first pop, and my eye- 
sight’s been failin’ now for ten or fif- 
teen years. Yid Gimbel’s pals’ll see you 
ain’t him—and then what?” 

“Then—why, they’d knife me.” 
Daily looked suddenly uncomfortable 


” 


and less assured. “But you’ve got eyes 
like a hawk’s.” 

“No, I ain't. 
what I do.” 

“But what’s the matter with my rig?” 

“Nothin’—only it’s just, I should say, 
a leetle overdone. The nose is too 
shiny. The hair is too slick. It all 
needs roughin’ up a bit and tonin’ down 
to make it look real natural.” 

“If that’s all, sheriff, you can help 
me fix it. I’ve only been playin’ at bein’ 
Gimbel since this mornin’. Give me 
time and I’ll do it better. Between you 
and me, I’m kind of new to big jobs 
like this. But what really worries me 
is the police.” 

“The police?” 

“Yeh. It ain’t likely they’ll relish 
havin’ me around tryin’ to nab the coin 
away from them. I’ve had tiffs with 
"em before. Once they even put me 
under lock and key while pretendin’ to 
investigate my credentials. When I got 
out, the reward had already been 
claimed.” 

“This is beyond me,” confessed the 
sheriff, who, though a lifelong neigh- 
bor of the great city, had never seen a 
New York policeman. “But if that’s 
the way it works, why don’t you give 
it up? ’Pears to me as if there’d be no 
great profit in runnin’ counter to au- 
thority. If they wants to keep the game 
to themselves, most likely they’s in a 
position to do it.” 

“But I’ve got to go on with it. Busi- 
ness has been mighty bad with me 
lately—and there’s the wife and kids to 
remember. To tell the truth, I’m in 
sort of a hole, and I need the money.” 

Daily wiped up some spilled soup 
and allowed a look of genuine anxiety 
to cross his face. Marlow was touched. 
There had been a time when he had 
had others to think of; and though his 
wants were now of the simplest, it was 
sometimes hard to make both ends 
meet. 

“T tell you what might be done,” he 


Anybody could see 


, 
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said finally. “{£ wouldn’t be much help 
tryin’ to catch Gimbel for you. Chicken 
thieves’re about my limit these days. 
But | might swear you in as my deputy. 
No one would hardly dare to interfere 
with you then. A sheriff has rights, 
let me tell you.” Marlow drew himself 
up with the remnants of an old pride. 

Daily leaned across the counter and 
gripped his hand. 

“if you'll do that, 
forget it,” he declared. 

And as soon as the restaurant was 
closed for the day the oath was duly 
administered. 

It was late that night when a 
stranger, purporting to be a phono- 
graph agent, arrived at Natt’s Crossing 
in a car of the flivver variety, and put 
up at the town’s solitary hotel. But in- 
stead of going to bed—and without 
making any inquiries whatever—he 
found his way to Marlow’s shack. 
Marlow was much surprised to receive 
a visit at such an hour, and still more 
surprised on learning that his visitor 
was Detective Sergeant Groo, of the 
metropolitan force. 

“I’m here preiending to sell talking 
machines,” he announced, quietly mak- 
ing himself at home; “but of course 
a stall. And I wanted you to 
know who I really was before you 
started drawing attention my way by 
wondering. I always find it best to 
work with the local authorities instead 
of against them.” 

Marlow blinked, like an owl blinded 
by light. It was nice to be called the 
“local authorities,” but things were hap- 
pening too fast again. A second detec- 
tive in one day was an overdose. And 
this one—really, he looked and acted so 
much like a phonograph agent that it 
was difficult to believe him to be any- 
Yet he carried an unques- 
tionable warrant for the arrest of Isaac 
Gimbel, alias Yid, alias Ike the Hasher, 
and the sheriff was soon giving out a 
good deal of information relative to the 

s 


I ain’t likely to 


+} 96 
nats 


thing else. 


topography of the neighborhood with- 
out in the least realizing that he was be- 
ing pumped. 

“There’s only one stranger in the 
place—exceptin’ yourself,” he even- 
tually let fall, “and that’s a young 
feller who’s actin’ as my deputy.” 

“A stranger for a deputy?” repeated 
Sergeant Groo with the very mildest 
note of surprise. 

“Yes, but he’s a detective. Daily his 
name is, and he’s got himself up so as 
to look like this here Gimbel. He thinks 
maybe some of Gimbel’s cronies’ll come 
around and mistake him for the origi- 
nal. I thought you might better know, 
so’s you wouldn't think it queer if you 
happened to run across him.” 

“Glad you told me,” Groo said after 
a silence. “And your friend may be 
right, too. Gimbel is certainly hiding 
around here somewhere.” 

“How do you know?” Marlow 
stirred uneasily, moved by a sudden 
wave of anxiety for Daily, who might 
at that very moment be exposing him- 
self to an encounter with his murderous 
prototype. 

“Tt’s a deduction,” went on Groo with 
a slight smile. ‘“Gimbel must be near 
here because he hasn’t had a chance to 
get to anywhere else. And, besides, he 
knows these swamps.” 

“Knows them?” 

“Like his hand.” 

The sergeant tilted back his chair, 
and continued in the easy manner of a 
drummer spinning a yarn: 

“Tt was the swamps that tempted him. 
You see, he and McCormick used to 
rely on them as cover years ago, when 
the two were crooks together and the 
country was wilder even than it is now. 
Then McCormick, who was a good deal 
the older man, reformed and set up in 
the eating-house business over in Jer- 
sey City. He had a son, and the time 
had come when, if the boy was to grow 
up to be straight, the father had to take 
a brace and lay off of bad company. 
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“He did lay off, too, only he took 
on Yid as headwaiter—just out of kind- 
ness and because the fellow was down 
in his luck. Yid pretended to turn over 
a new leaf, himself. McCormick’s boy 
—his name was Jim-——got on the police 
force through the influence of some re- 
form society or other, and everything 
seemed to be going lovely. Only, as a 
matter of fact, Yid was plying his old 
trade all the while and only using his 
job as a blind. 

“Finally young McCormick got sus- 
picious. We knew all about it down at 
headquarters. He was on Yid’s trail 
for a month, and was getting pretty 
close to the time when he could have 
made a pinch—though between you and 
me I think the boy’s plan was to throw 
a scare into him and give him another 
chance. And then Yid, without letting 
on that he was wise that any shadow- 
ing had been going on, invited Jim out 
into these infernal meadows of yours 
—catfishing. 

Yid came back from that trip carry- 
ing Jim’s dead body and raving like a 
lunatic. He Said that while he was 
busy kindling a fire on one of the 
islands where they expected to eat their 
lunch, Jim had gone to the boat for 
something, and slipped down the bank 
and drowned before there was time to 
pull him out. He told it well, and it 
did look like an accident—that is, unless 
you happened to look real close. The 
old man pretended to be taken in. But 
he began to make inquiries, and it 
wasn’t long before he knew what had 
happened as well as.if he’d been there. 

“So one day he proposed to Yid that 
they go catfishing. Of course Yid un- 
derstood what that meant. No father 
makes a pleasure ground out of the 
place where he’s lost his only son. It 
was going to be a duel. But Yid 
thought he could beat him at the game 
—at least that’s how I figure it out. 
And he did beat him. And now all I’ve 
got to do is to go and nab him where 


he’s hiding. Good night, sheriff. [I 
hope to introduce you to the real Gimbel 
in the morning. Your knowledge of 
the country has been a great help.” 

Sergeant Groo slipped away into the 
night as quietly as he had come, leay- 
ing Marlow in a very unsettled state of 
mind. The story of Gimbel’s crime had 
filled his soul with horror, and for the 
first time in his life his natural aversion 
to the all-surrounding morass deepened 
into fear. With this new knowledge of 
what had happened there, with the 
added picture of men even now crawl- 
ing through the rank growths and likely 
at any moment to come to grapple like 
wild beasts, the meadows ceased to be 
mere water and clay and grass, and be- 
came the evil creation of malignant, un- 
seen powers. 

The sheriff shivered, but not even the 
vision of that awful mud remained clear 
for very long. Thought clashed with 
thought in his mind, making a distress- 
ing chaos. At first he had been afraid 
that Daily would encounter—not one of 
Yid’s acquaintances, but Yid himself, 
Now he was afraid for the sergeant. 
But as he pondered over what had been 
related, his misgivings veered once 
more. This Groo knew a great deal 
about the case, apparently. Too much, 
perhaps. How could one be certain’ 
that he was what he pretended to be? 
A warrant is easily forged, after all. 
Groo, possibly, was one of Gimbel’s 
own gang, and he, Joe Marlow, had put 
him upon Daily’s track. 

The sheriff buried his head in his 
hands and clutched at his thin gray 
hair in an effort to remember the de- 
tails of the recent interview, hoping to 
find something there which would in 
one way or another set his doubts at 
rest. But he could only think of Gim- 
bel—Gimbel and Daily. Every detail 
of that boasted disguise came back with 
astonishing distinctness. Some thought 
was trying to force itself upon the 
sheriff’s age-muddled understanding— 
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some dreadful blunder he had made. 
He tried to shake it off, to compose 
himself, to go to bed and forget the 
whole matter until morning. But his 
legs took him across the room to a 
rickety bureau, in a drawer of which he 
had put the official notice of the re- 
vard. 

With this paper in his now trembling 
hands, he returned to his seat, and by 
the light of his smoking kerosene lamp 
went over it again, line by line, studying 
in particular the woodcut at the top. 
Yes, Daily had caught the face right 
enough—mouth, nose, eyebrows, warts 
—all were correct. But no! There was 
only one wart in the picture, and Daily 
had made himself up with two. The 
sheriff recalled distinctly that when one 
of the bits of putty had been removed, 
another still remained. What did this 
mean? Why, that the one wart was 
genuine, and the other put on only to 
be taken off for the sheriff’s benefit, to 
convince him that the whole make-up 
was a sham. The waxed hair, the paint- 
ing of a nose already purple and swol- 
len, were parts of the same subterfuge. 
Daily wasn’t Daily at all. He was Yid 
Gimbel trying to pass for an imitation 
of himself! 

Marlow groaned as he realized how 
he had fallen into a trap. He had even 
been fool enough to suspect Sergeant 
Groo, a fellow member of the great 
army of the sworn defenders of law 
and order, and had let him go out into 
the swamps thinking that when he saw 
aman resembling Gimbel it might be a 
detective, like himself on Gimbel’s track 
—a man vouched for by the sheriff’s 
own badge. 

The shock of what he had done 
brought the old man slowly to his feet. 
But at the same time it cleared all doubt 
and confusion from his brain, as a 
strong wind clears away the mists. 

He put on his hat, extinguished the 
light, and tiptoed noiselessly from the 
shack. Possibly he might yet overtake 


Groo and warn him; then they would 
face the dangers of the grassy jungle 
together. The sheriff knew it foot by 
foot, and could not fail to be of service 
as a guide if in no other capacity. He 
had forgotten to be afraid. 

Groo’s footsteps were clearly visible 
in the dust of the road; one had only to 
light a match now and then and stoop 
down to see them. But they did not 
stop at the hotel. They kept on past 
the station—past the lean-to where the 
new waiter was supposed to sleep. 
Here another line of footsteps joined 
them. Joined? Followed. The sec- 
ond prints overlay the first, and the 
sheriff knew they were Daily’s even be- 
fore he went to make certain that the 
lean-to was empty. 

The double trail, striking lower and 
more marshy ground, became traceable 
even without matches, for the moon 
Was rising and touching the lonely scene 
with a soft, deceptive silver radiance. 

There was no longer any room for 
doubt. The sergeant was being shad- 
owed by the very man he sought, and 
the two were already in the deadly 
marsh where murder consisted merely 
in forcing one’s opponent to the ground 
and letting the crawling, slimy mud do 
the rest. Marlow moved steadily for- 
ward, stopping only now and then to 
reassure himself that the trail held 
good. He was an officer of the law, 
and a brother officer was being threat- 
ened with death. He grew alert and 
intelligent as in other days. He no 
longer seemed so old. 

Deeper and deeper the way led into 
the swamp. Then came a spot where 
the two lines of footprints separated. 
Daily had stopped to let Sergeant Groo 
go on ahead of him, as was evident by 
the deep marks left by his heels in the 
spongy ground. Then he had turned 
aside. His object, of course, was to 
execute a flanking movement, to let his 
victim come upon him while he waited 
hidden beside his path. It was a good 
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maneuver for the obtaining of that first 
and deadly grip, which, with the swamp 
for an accomplice, would be all that 
was needed. 

Marlow hesitated, undecided which 
trail to follow. And while he did so he 
felt his arms suddenly seized from be- 
hind. 

“Don’t shout!” whispered Daily in 
his ear. “What are you doing out here? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

“Why, hello, Daily!” whispered the 
sheriff in return, twisting his neck 
around in the direction of his assailant. 
“T’m out trying to land Gimbel, of 
course. Don’t you know me? I de- 
clare, you did give me a scare!” 

“Oh!” The grip relaxed, and Daily 
stepped gingerly forward. “No, I 
didn’t know you at first. Lay low. 
Gimbel’s right here. I thought I seen 
a glimpse of him a minute ago, but this 
moonlight is so uncertain that it’s hard 
to be sure of anything. I wish you'd 
had sense enough to stay at home, but 
since you’re here maybe it’s all the— 
listen! What was that? Not a move, 
now. If Gimbel shows his head I’m 
going to fire.” 

He had drawn an automatic, and lay 
flat on the ground, speaking in a mere 
breath. The sheriff, lying beside him, 
had heard nothing at all, but did not 
doubt but what the other’s ears were 
better than his own. He was certain, 
too, that Sergeant Groo was somewhere 
in the grass before them, and that it 
was he who would fall and who would 
be intended to fall if a shot were fired. 
Later, he, Joe Marlow, would be ex- 
pected to tell the world that it had been 
a lamentable mistake—that is, if he ever 
got out alive. 

Without waiting to consider further, 
he snatched the pistol from the pre- 
tended detective’s hand, flinging it to 
everlasting oblivion in the ooze behind 
him. 

The next instant fingers had clutched 


his throat, and the back of his head was 
being forced into the yielding jelly 
which there took the place of solid 
earth. 

“You will, will you!” he heard 
faintly. “I might have known you'd 
try to double-cross me. It’s Yid Gimbel 
that’s got hold of you. Chew on that 
fact, if it’s any satisfaction to you while 
you’re passin’ away.” 

Marlow heard no more. The mud 
had reached his ears, and a trickle of 
muddy water crept up over his chin 
and covered his mouth. Though his 
eyes were open, he scarcely saw the 
dark figure bending above him. He 
was taking his last look at the stars— 
pale stars, fast drowning in the rising 
tide of moonlight just as he himself 
was about to drown in a rising tide of 
mud. They looked strangely beautiful 
—a thousand times more beautiful than 
any stars he had ever seen before. 
Then the stars disappeared. Marlow 
had closed his eyes to keep out the 
stinging black paste which had already 
reached their corners. The paste 
crawled over his lids with a tickling sen- 
sation. He felt the fingers relax from 
about his throat, though their irre- 
sistible force continued to bear him 
down. He remembered that it was not 
Yid Gimbel’s custom to strangle his 
victims. He preferred to drown them. 

The sheriff held his breath. He 
hated to begin that struggle for air 
which would result in his lungs being 
filled with the filthy exudations of the 
swamp. How much easier strangling 
would have been. How much easier if 
he could have been permitted to drown 
in the comparatively sweet and decent 
water of one of the canals. He real- 
ized now that he had always hated the 
swamp. And his very loathing helped 
him to put off the fateful moment when 
he would have to yield to its dreadful 
kiss. 

He was sinking deeper and deeper. 
But the pressure which had thrust him 
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beneath the surface ceased. Something 
seemed to have happened. He could 
even fancy that he heard a short sharp 
sound echoing in his buried ears. But 
unnatural noises were ringing about his 
eardrums—the cry of the tortured blood 
screaming for air. So he did not move. 
There was no use in attempting to take 
advantage of the apparent freedom left 
him by his enemy. A movement would 
merely precipitate the final agony, and 
he hated—oh, how he hated to begin 
giving his enemy the joy which would 
come from the spectacle of successful 
torture ! 

And yet—he must move. To hold 
still for another instant was impossible. 
He must breathe, though the breath 
would be worse than death. 

A sharp jerk brought the sheriff to a 
sitting position. Something passed over 
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his face, scraping off the mud so that 
his first gasp only half choked him and 
brought a blessed mouthful of oxygen 
to his lungs. 

“Lucky I didn’t miss that shot,” said 
Sergeant Groo, struggling with an un- 
manly lump in his throat. “It was 
rather long, and the light was none too 
good. But thank God I made it—and 
in time.” 

“TIt—it’s Gimbel you shot,” sputtered 
Marlow. “Daily was . 

“Daily was a fake. I got wise to 
that, sheriff, from our conversation 
this evening.” 

“But how?” 

“Easy. Daily was too complicated. 
The truth has a way of being kind a 
simple, you know. But let’s get out of 
here and get ready to split that little 
reward.” 





— 





SELENIUM CELLS IN BURGLAR ALARM CIRCUITS 


PECULIAR brown chemical called selenium, obtained from oil of vitriol, 
or sulphuric acid, has very peculiar properties which render it adaptable in 
burglar-alarm circuits, with a decided increase of efficiency to the burglar-proof- 


ing system. 


When light, either from the sun or flash light of a yeggman, shines upon 


a device known as a selenium cell, the cell almost immediately becomes a con- 
ductor of electricity and allows a current of electricity to flow through it and 
the indicating or alarm instrument. 

The selenium cell consists of two bare copper wires wound upon a flat 
strip of mica, each wire being wound around the mica at the same time, but 
never touching each other, although being in as close proximity to each other 
as possible. The mica strip and wires are then placed over a flame or source 
of heat, and when they are hot a stick of selenium is rubbed on the hot wires in 
avery thin film. The selenium melts like sealing wax and adheres as well. 
The flame under the mica strip is lowered so as to cool the mica very slowly. 
This process is called annealing. When cold, the two wires are used as con- 
necting terminals, and the cell is ready for use. 

In operation, a selenium cell is connected in series with a battery, switch, 
and indicating instrument such as an alarm bell. A relay may be used with 
advantage. When the cell is placed in proximity to a safe or object to be 
guarded, a highly efficient burglar-alarm circuit is effected. At dusk the switch 
is closed by the watchman or other guard. 

If a ray of light from the flash light of an intruder should shine upon the 
selenium cell its resistance would decrease and the battery current would flow 
through the circuit, thus actuating the indicating instrument or alarm bell. As 
light is essential on certain “jobs,” the efficiency and usefulness of the selenium 
cell can readily be seen. 
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ped of ‘‘The Black Rabbit,’’ e 


HEN J. Oscar Harker left 
a7] Sanford Center, Wyoming, to 
go to the big city, he took 

with him one trunk, one suit 
case, his beloved violin, and a firm de- 
termination to make such music on said 
violin as was never before heard by 
the music lover of the metropolis. And 
he did that very thing. The music 
lovers of the city never heard such 
music before and never wanted to hear 
it again. 

One month after arriving in the city 
J. Oscar was playing his violin in a very 
cheap café. A week later he was asked 
to resign his position. His music and 
the fare at the café were incompatible ; 


the boss and the patrons of the café 


frankly told J. Oscar so. In another 
week he was assisting with a pick and 
shovel the digging of a pipe line. Ten 
days later he was irrevocably in love. 

Helene—final ‘“e” attached after 
Helen became interested in music—was 
nineteen, pretty, a blonde and sold sheet 
music in the music store of old Daniel 
Shannon. 

It was cnly natural that Helene 
should sympathize with the poor young 
violinist who frequented the store in 
It was only natural that 
which is a first cousin 
affliction, should 


the evenings. 
this sympathy, 
to a more serious 
prompt the young man to tell his 
troubles to the pretty seller of sheet 
music. It followed, of course, that 
Helene told her woes, joys, and ambi- 
tions to J. Oscar. Eventually these 
little chats, exchanges of confidences 
and the ramifications thereof lead to 
love. 


Old Daniel Shannon wished to retire 
from business. He asked one thousand 
dollars for the fixtures and stock of 
sheet music in the store. Helene wished 
very much to become proprietress of the 
place, but she had only five hundred 
dollars and Shannon was in a hurry to 
sell, 

“Wish five hundred dollars, 
Helene,” J. said after the girl 
told him how matters stood. “If I only 
had five hundred dollars we —_— buy 
the music store. Then—e1 
married and I’d practice on ‘ia violin 
while sold sheet music and some 
day we would be rich and famous and 
everything.” 

This being J. Oscar’s first hint at 
Helene duly smiled de- 
blushed. “You have said 
it, Oscar,” she responded, “but that 
little word is the biggest word the 
dictionary ever juggled.” 

“You would marry me, 
had five hundred dollars?” 
eagerly. 

“I would, Oscar; but not merely be- 
cause you had the money. Halbert 
Ainsworth has asked me to marry him 
and a thousand-dollar bank note looks 
like six bits to Halbert. I would marry 
you because—because your tastes are in 
accord with my tastes and because—be- 
cause—oh, well, because I like you 
better than any young man I ever 
knew.” 

So mere dollars had again frustrated, 
temporarily at least, the plans of Danny 
Cupid. However, the apsirant to musi- 
cal fame left the store with a song in 
his heart and a feeling of assurance 


[I had 


Oscar 


you 


matrimony, 
murely and 


Helene, if I 
he queried 
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that fate would not withhold from him 
the five hundred dollars necessary to 
throw wide the portals of matrimonial 
bliss. 

Where could J. Oscar obtain five 
hundred dollars before Daniel Shannon 
sold the music store? There was only 
one chance, one hope. The National 
Association of Music Composers were 
offering a prize of five hundred dollars 
for the best rendition by an amateur 
violinist of the high classical master- 
piece “Tartarus.” Every night for 
three weeks the judges of the contest 
had with patience and forbearance 1':- 
tened to poor and ambitious would-be 
violinists unmercifully slaughter ‘“Tar- 
tarus.” Five more evening sessions of 
agony would close the contest and the 
prize would be awarded. 

For three weeks, during his spare 
time, J. Oscar had diligently practiced 
on his violin. He entertained little hope 
of winning the prize; yet, nothing was 
ever won without trying. Even the 


great masters experienced considerable 
difficulty in doing justice to the great 


masterpiece “Tartarus.” What could 
be expected of J. Oscar whose hands 
and fingers were stiff and sore from too 
close intimacy with a pick and shovel? 
His greatest difficulty, however, in play- 
ing the selection was to bring out, prop- 
erly timed, one elusive note frequently 
encountered in the music; G sharp on 
the seventh position. The frequency of 
that particular note in the selection, and 
always followed by a deep bass note, 
had been the cause of many sighs and 
heartaches among the violinists in the 
contest. Ten times it appeared in the 
music, that short, sharp, unmusical G 
sharp. To bring it out technically per- 
fect, jumping abruptly from a deep 
bass note and back again to the bass 
note in less than a second, required 
almost impossible digital gymnastics. 
J. Oscar hated the note. In his opin- 
ion it was entirely unnecessary and un- 
musical; just a short, sharp, squeaky 
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note that ruined an otherwise beautiful 
piece of music. But he must master it; 
he must practice because it was his only 
chance of getting five hundred dollars 
—and Helene. 

Among the permanent lodgers at the 
modest boarding house where J. Oscar 
lived was Professor Hamlin Douglass. 
Professor Douglass, though wealthy, 
was penurious almost to the point of 
starvation. A crank, a scholar, author 
of several books on ethnology, collector 
of rare curios, he was not a lover of 
music. In fact music of any kind, J. 
Oscar’s in particular, drove the pro- 
fessor to distraction. 

The professor occupied a two-room 
suite two doors down the hall from the 
squalidly furnished room occupied by 
J. Oscar. The old man’s rooms looked 
very much like a junk shop, a school 
room, a curio shop, and a bookstore 
combined. 

The crabbed old scholar would un- 
hesitatingly pay five hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars for a curio of doubtful 
value and in the same hour haggle with 
the waitress in the little café on the 
corner over a slight increase in the price 
of a stack of hot cakes. 

In spite of the frequent and violent 
protestations of Professor Douglass, 
J. Oscar devoted all his spare time to 
practicing on his violin. Several hours 
every night for four nights more he 
patiently sawed away, ever trying, ever 
grasping for the elusive note, G sharp 
on the seventh position. Now he had 
it, now it was gone, as a vague mirage 
appears and disappears before the eyes 
of a desert wanderer. 

Then at last came the final night of 
the contest. J. Oscar, his violin tucked 
under his arm, called in at the music 
store on his way to the Conservatory of 
Music. To Helene he frankly ex- 
pressed his doubts and worries. 

“Tt’s that cursed G sharp, Helene,” 
he explained. “I am sure I could win 
that prize but for that one jinx note.” 
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“Oh, but Oscar, you must win,” 
Helene hastened to inform the dis- 
couraged violinist. “G sharp or no G 
sharp, you must win that five hundred 
dollars because Mr. Shannon told me 
this morning that a man would be here 
to-morrow evening to buy the store. If 
you fail to get five hundred dollars be- 
fore eight o’clock to-morrow night, 
why ” Helene shrugged her shoul- 
ders and seemed on the verge of tears— 
“why, I'll be sold out of a job and we 
can’t get married and—and——” The 
girl’s chin quivered and she looked 
pleadingly up to the poor young vio- 
linist. 

J. Oscar’s chin was set resolutely as 
he looked into the girl’s eyes. “All 
right, Helene,” he said firmly, “I'll get 
the five hundred dollars.” He turned 
away and walked out of the store. 

Half an hour later the violinist stood 
on the stage in the auditorium of the 
conservatory before a large assemblage 
of the greatest musicians in the land. 
Seated in a semicircle behind him were 
the nine judges, long-haired, bewhis- 
kered masters of music whose acute 
ears could detect with ease the slightest 
discord in music or the least imperfec- 
tion intime. And out in the auditorium 
a sea of faces looked up at him curi- 
ously. How profoundly J. Oscar 
wished he was back in “the old hum 
town,” far from these merciless lovers 
of classical music who sat in judgment 
about him! 

At a signal from one of the judges 
the piano accompaniment began. J. 
Oscar tried to forget the judges and the 
vast audience before him as he took up 
the music at the proper point. All went 
well until he arrived at the first G sharp. 
It was a failure. On went the music 
to another G sharp. He bungled the 
note again. Again it came, again he 
bobbled. He stayed on, more like a 
musical automaton than a human be- 
ing. G sharp won at every point in 
the music. J. Oscar knew he had lost. 


Then at last it was over. Some one in 
the audience laughed outright. A score 
or more snickered. J. Oscar did not 
wait for the verdict. Even as he walked 
awkwardly off the stage he heard one 
of the judges say something about 
“ought to be arrested for murder.” 

The unhappy violinist walked dazedly 
through the streets. He could not tell 
Helene of his miserable failure. He 
must get back to his room. He must be 
alone in his utter despair. And yes, he 
must pack his trunk and go back to 
Sanford Center, Wyoming. G sharp— 
just one little elusive note, squeaky and 
unmusical—had beaten him, robbed him 
of a career, happiness, Helene. 

It was after ten o’clock when J. Oscar 
entered his lonely room and sank de- 
jectedly into a chair. Across his knee 
was his violin, the familiar old instru- 
ment with which he had hoped to play 
his way to fame and fortune. Tears 
welled in the young man’s eyes as he 
tenderly ran his calloused hands over 
the violin. 

“Well, old pal, the jinx note has won. 
It’s back to Wyoming for you and me. 
And to think that just one little squeaky 
note could slant us off onto a trail of 
hard labor, poor wages, and the strug- 
gles of a nobody. Darn that G sharp 
anyhow!” He placed the violin on the 
table and arose to pace feverishly back 
and forth across the room. He finally 
halted before the table and took up the 
violin. “I'll try just once more for 
that confounded note.” 

He tried once more; he tried again 
and again; he was still trying when a 
loud knock at his door brought the 
music to a sudden halt. 

“Come in?” J. Oscar called peevishly. 

Professor Douglass entered. He was 
appareritly exasperated. “Young man,” 
the professor began, “have you no con- 
sideration whatever for the other occt- 
pants of this house? Do you expect the 
other people in this neighborhood to 
study, to sleep, to even think rationally 
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while you are making the night hideous 
with that fiddle? Say, young man, do 
you realize that i 

“Wait!” J. Oscar interjected. ‘Do 
you realize that I don’t care a conti- 
nental darn whether you or any of the 
other old coffee coolers in this neigh- 
borhood ever sleep? Do you realize 
that I have just lost five hundred dollars 
and the finest little girl in the country all 
on account of G sharp? Do you know 
that- 

“Well, why in thunder don’t you have 
this G. Sharp person arrested?” the pro- 
fessor interrupted. “Is the entire 
neighborhood to suffer merely because 
Mr. Sharp ran away with your girl and 
your money?” 

“Oh, you do not understand,” J. 
Oscar replied wearily. He then ex- 
plained fully, concluding with: “And I 
intend to play this piece until 1 get G 
sharp where it belongs. Then I'll pack 
my trunk and go back to Wyoming. 
But I'll not stop playing until T have 
played it technically perfect—just 
once.” 

“Very interesting, very interesting in- 
deed,” said the professor, deigning to 
smile upon the distraught young man. 
“May I sit down. Thank you. Now 
please try again. I do not like music, 
but this seems to be something unusual. 
I would like to hear the note that has 
caused all your trouble.” 

J. Oscar began to play. As usual he 
encountered no difficulty until G sharp 
appeared in the music. He bungled it 
again, 

“See?” he said. “That's it, or some- 
thing like it. It should be like this— 
here is the note.” He was about to 

the bow the 

itated and glanced quickly at the 
“Did you hear i 


across string, but 
d door. 

whispered, looking nervously at t 

man and back again at the door. 

is certainly the qucerest coincidence 

Positively uncanny, I should——” 


“What did you hear?” the old man 
queried, looking queerly at the violinist. 

J. Oscar laughed nervously. “Per- 
haps it was my imagination. I was 
sure, though, that | heard a sound in 
the hall.” He again glanced at the 
door. 

Professor Douglass chuckled. “That 
G sharp note has played havoc with 
your nerves, young man. Please pro- 
ceed with the music.” 

J. Oscar, though he still looked very 
much perplexed and muttered some- 
thing about “very, very queer,” tucked 
his violin under his chin and once more 
took a whirl at “Tartarus.” The pro- 
fessor noted, however, that the young 
man’s eyes wandered now and then to 
the closed door. Needless to say, G 
sharp won again. 

Professor Douglass, having satisfied 
his curiosity, expressed his sympathy 
and departed. 

The sorely tried violinist determined 
to try just once more before surrender- 
ing to the jinx note. He had not 
reached the first G sharp when Pro- 
Douglass precipitated himself 
again into the room. The professor 
was wild-eyed, sputtering, and frantic. 

“My boot! My boot!” he cried. 

“Your boot?” J. Oscar echoed, star- 
ing in a bewildered way at the excited 
professor. 

Exactly, sir; my boot! To use the 
vernacular, you got me the first time! 
My boot—it is gone—stolen!” 

“That’s — er — unfortunate 
professor,” J. said sympatheti- 
cally. “Was it a new boot? Er—how 
much did you pay for this pair of 
boots ?” 

The professor was charging back and 
forth across the room, tearing his ven- 
locks, and shouting violent 
He paused before the as- 


fessor 


indeed, 
Oscar 


erable 
anathemas. 
tonished violinist. 

“How much did I pay for that boot?” 


shouted. “I paid just eleven hun- 
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dred dollars for that boot! Eleven hun- 
dred dollars, you gaping idiot!” 

J. Oscar wet his lips, placed the violin 
on the table, sank into a chair and gave 
a long low whistle of amazement. “Er 
—do you drink raisin whisky, pro- 
fessor?” 

“Young man,” said the professor, 
halting again before J. Oscar, “I am 
perfectly sober. 1 never drink intoxi- 
cants—since the eighteenth amendment 
was made a law. When I left my room 
this night to implore you to cease play- 
ing that fiddle I left my door open, in- 
tending to return in a few minutes. 
Some one entered my rooms during my 
absense and stole the boot. The boot 
was worn by General Washington. I 
paid eleven hun y 

“It seems to me,” J. Oscar inter- 
rupted, “that even considering the high 
price of leather these days, eleven hun- 
dred dollars is entirely too much to pay 
for one lone boot. I paid only tive dol- 
lars for this pair of ss 

“Rats!” the professor exclaimed dis- 
gustedly, and a moment later he was 
racing madly down the hall. 

For twenty minutes J. Oscar tried 
vainly to figure why Professor Doug- 
lass would be so foolish as to pay eleven 
hundred dollars for a dead man’s boot 
-—just one second-hand boot—when the 
sound of many voices in the hall inter- 
rupted his meditations. Presently the 
owners of the voices entered the room. 
In the party was Professor Douglass, 
excited and incoherent, Mrs. Daly the 
landlady, and two police officers. 

The officers immediately began an in- 
vestigation, beginning in J. Oscar’s 
room, thence to the hall and bringing it 
to a close in the cluttered rooms of Pro- 
fessor Douglass. It was a perfectly 
good investigation. Many questions 
were asked and answered; the officers 
examined floors, doors, windows, and 
carpets; they twisted their mustaches, 
scratched their ears, and looked intelli- 
gent, but it was no use; the boot was 
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still gone. One fact was brought out, 
however, that would probably be of 
value to a regular detective; the theft 
of the boot was only one of several 
thefts perpetrated in the neighborhood 
in one week. Even J. Oscar reasoned 
that the thief lived in or near the lodg- 
ing house. 

New interest in the case developed 
among the investigators when Professor 
Douglass offered a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars for the return of the boot, 

Five hundred dollars!’ Why, no one 
in the world wanted five hundred dol- 
lars more than J. Oscar. The unhappy 
violinist returned to his room, locked 
the door, and sat down to think. Boot 
—who had the boot? 

After ten minutes of profound 
thought, J. Oscar’s eyes rested on the 
closed door. The deep lines of con- 
centration suddenly vanished from his 
face and he bounded from the chair. 

“Love of Mike!’ he ejaculated. 
“Why didn’t I think of it before? G 
sharp! The jinx note! That’s it—G 
sharp!” With that he snatched up his 
violin and rushed from the room. 

Ten minutes later the violinist stood 
on a street corner a half block from 
the lodging house. It was midnight and 
the streets were almost deserted. Now 
and then a lone pedestrian passed the 
corner. J. Oscar stood tense and ex- 
pectant as each one passed. No, he was 
not watching; he was listening, listen- 
ing intently. 

An hour passed. J. Oscar continued 
to listen. Slowly another hour dragged 
by. The violinist was still on the job. 
J. Oscar must listen because he was 
very much in need of five hundred dol- 
lars. Time went on until the tall build- 
ings were silhouetted like great black 
sentinels against the misty dawn. J. 
Oscar was tired, very tired and sleepy. 
He yawned; he shifted his weight from 
one leg to the other and back again; 
he nodded. Now and then he sighed. 
Was this long night’s vigil in vain? 
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A milk wagon clattered by. Lights 
were appearing in the windows of some 
of the buildings. Then came the cry 
of an early newsboy. An auto sped 
down the street. The city was awaken- 
ing. The violinist listened on—for 
what ? 

Two hours more. The morning sun 
had dispelled the chilling mist. Autos, 
trucks, delivery wagons, taxis sped 
about. Many people passed the corner. 
of them stared queerly at the 
drowsy-eyed young man who stood with 
a violin under his arm near a lamp- 
post. The city was now wide awake 
and noisy. Yet, J. Oscar listened, lis- 
tened until his head rolled from side to 
side, until his eyes refused to remain 
open. Now he was half asleep, lean- 
ing heavily against the lamp-post. He 
was in the strange bprderland between 
reality and slumber. Vague, discon- 


Some 


nected dreams flitted through his brain. 
He was dreaming—dreaming of Helene 
and the jinx note; dreaming of G sharp. 


Yes, that was it—G sharp ; G—— 

J. Oscar suddenly started. He was 
wide awake. He had heard something; 
just one almost indistinct sound in the 
clatter, babble, and bang of the busy 
city street. His eyes darted from one 
to another of the dozen or more per- 
sons walking near—and he listened. 
There it was again, that faint sound. 
The violinist’s eyes rested on the sham- 
bling, ragged figure of a man who 
elbowed his way through the crowd. J. 
Oscar followed. Noting that the man 
ahead of him looked furtively about, 
the violinist began to whistle uncon- 
cernedly. He whistled—‘“Tartarus.” 
On down the street the two men wended 
their way, the followed and the fol- 
' 
lower. 

Arriving at the next corner, the fur- 
tive-eyed man shot a the 
policeman who stood near the curb, J. 
Oscar boldly halted before the arm of 
thelaw. 

“Officer,” the 


elance at 


violinist commanded, 
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“arrest that man,” pointing to the re- 
treating hgure. 

“Got anything on him?” the officer 
queried, looking from the shambling 
figure and back to J. Oscar. 

“Why, certainly I have, sir; other- 
wise I would not demand his arrest. 
Last night that man stole an eleven-hun- 
dred-dollar boot from the rooms of 
Professor Douglass. He a 

But the man of the shambling gait 
had overheard. Just once he looked 
back over his shoulder at the police 
man and his accuser, then he ran. 

“Stop thief!” J. Oscar’s cry rang out 
above the din of the traffic in the street. 

The chase was short ; the alleged thief 
ran plumb into the arms af another har- 
ness bull. 

\n hour later in the police station the 
accused man, whom the police recog- 
nized as a half wit, half-starved vagrant 
who frequented the neighborhood of 
Mrs. Daly’s lodging house, was given a 
mild dose of the third degree. He told 
where he had hidden the boot. 

Professor Douglass joyously handed 
J. Oscar a check for five hundred dol- 
lars. “But how did you know, young 
man?” he asked. ‘“What—er—clew did 
you have ?” 

“Oh, the clew.” J. Oscar laughed 
drowsily. “It was very simple. If the 
officers will kindly order the prisoner 
to walk back and forth across the floor 
several times, I will enlighten you. 
Everybody please remain silent now.” 
J. Oscar adjusted the violin under his 
chin, held the bow in readiness and 
nodded to the desk sergeant. 

“Get up and walk across the floor and 
back,” the sergeant ordered the cower- 
ing thief. 

The and spectators present 
were intensely curious. All stood tense 
and silent as the half-wit vagrant sham- 
bled slowly across the floor. Squeak! 
Squeak! Squeak!, It was a_ short 
sharp squeak that smote the ears of the 
listeners each time the prisoner’s right 
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foot left the floor. The squeak was in 
the man’s right shoe and the squeak 


explained. ‘Professor Douglass was in 
my room at the time. I daresay there is 


not another shoe in the city that will 
produce as perfect a G sharp as the 
prisoner’s.” 

“Well I'll be jiggered!” the desk ser- 
geant exclaimed. The others were 
speechless. 

J. Oscar strode out of the police 
station and headed for Shannon’s 
music store. He was tired, he was 
hungry, he was sleepy, he was happy, 
and he whistled “Tartarus.” The jinx 
note had won. 


was a perfect G sharp! 

“Now listen,” said J. Oscar as the 
prisoner sat down. “You heard his 
shoe squeak as he walked. It squeaked 
like this.” The violinist drew the bow 
across the strings of the violin three 
times. Squeak! Squeak! Squeak! It 
was G sharp on the seventh position 
and the same identical G sharp that 
came from the prisoner’s right shoe. 

“T heard that note last night as this 
man passed down the hall,” J. Oscar 


HUMAN AURAL SCREENS 


T has long been supposed by the Hindus that the human body is constantly 
emitting invisible rays of some strange texture and composition. The efftu- 
vium, as it is called, is being given off from all parts of the human body, in the 
form of a mist of invisible light, never seen, but always there, no matter whether 
asleep or awake. 

A chemical substance called dicyanin has been found to render the eyes 
of the observer sensitive to these human auras or rays. If a bit of the sub- 
stance, which is an organic dye, be dissolved in water, alcohol, and ammonia, 
and a few drops placed on a sheet of glass and another sheet of glass laid over 
this, the dicyanin drops will spread out and form a thin film of the substance. 
Upon viewing a person in the dark through this screen of liquid dicyanin and 
sheet of glass, his aura, or rays emanating from his body, may be distinctly 
seen. The halo or aura is about five to eight inches in thickness, or, in other 
words, it emanates from his body in streams of eight inches long. 

The application of this chemical substance, dicyanin, and its brother, kryp- 
tocyanin, should meet with favor among scientific investigators in criminology. 
Applied to optometry, by making a pair of spectacles of this chemical glass 
screen, the criminal investigator can see his prey in pitch darkness and mummy 
stillness in time to be victor of any such occasion. 

The screens, in the form of glass sheets four inches long and one inch 
wide, are being used in British hospitals to determine certain qualities and de- 
fects in patients. They are sold by a firm in Washington. 

Skeptical as it seems, there is, after all, something to it. It is a-well-known 
fact that an animal—a dog, for instance—can readily perceive the approach 
of a human being, when the human steals up on him absolutely quietly. The 
man can swear that he made no noise whatever, yet he was discovered by the 
animal before the final contact was reached. Perhaps our human aura is longer 
than what is observed through the chemical dicyanin screen, and a sensitive organ 
of the animal is affected by it. 

There is something mysterious in this animal property, but the art of chem- 
istry is lending a great hand to criminal investigation through it. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A BOLT FROM THE BLUE 


HE atmosphere of the office 

that morning was a_ shade 

less genial than usual. A 

storm of wind, snow, slush, 

and sleet had made us testy as well as 

tardy. I was a half hour late when 

I entered the inner office, where I found 

Mr. Graham, our senior, already at his 

desk. He nodded good morning a lit- 
tle curtly. 

I saw our senior’s face change as 

he ran rapidly through the story which 
followed. 


“Why, this is the most remarkable 
thing I ever read!” he burst out at last. 


“Remarkable!” cried the other. 
“Why, it’s a positive outrage, sir! The 
idea that a gentle, cultured girl like 
Frances Holladay would deliberately 
murder her own father—strike him 
down in cold blood—is too absolutely 
preposterous, too——”’ and he stopped, 
fairly choked by his emotion. 

“Plainly, the whole case hinges on 
the evidence of this man Rogers, Hol- 
laday’s confidential clerk,” he said at 
last. ‘‘rom what I know of Rogers, I 
should say that he’d be the last man in 
the world to make a willful misstate- 
ment. He says that Miss Holladay en- 
tered her father’s office late yesterday 
afternoon, stayed there ten minutes, and 
then came out hurriedly. A few min- 
utes later Rogers went into the office and 
found his employer dead. That’s the 
whole case, but it’ll be a hard one to 
break.”’ 


“Well, it must be broken!” retorted 


the other pulling himself together with 
a supreme effort. “Of course, I'll take 
the case.” 

“Of course!” 

“Miss Holladay probably sent for me 
last night, but I was out at Babylon, 
looking up that witness in the Hurd af- 
fair wlwse evidence will give us the 
case. Our answer in the Brown injunc- 
tion can wait till to-morrow. That’s all, 
I think.” 

The chief nodded. 
is to begin at ten o'clock. 
much time.” 

“I'd like to have a good man with 
me,” and he glanced in my direction. 
“Can you spare me Lester?” 

My heart gave a jump. It was just 
the question I was hoping he would 
ask. 

The chief readily consented. “In a 
case like this, certainly. Let me hear 
from you in the course of the day.” 

Mr. Royce started for the door. 
“We'll find some flaw in that fellow’s 
story, depend upon it. Come on, Les- 
ter.” 

In a moment we were in the street 
and found a taxi. 

I knew Hiram W. Holladay, the mur- 
dered man, quite well. One of the most 
successful operators in Wall Street, he 
had been a client of Graham & Royce 
for twenty years and more. He was at 
that time well on toward seventy years 
of age; his wife was dead, and his 
daughter, Frances, must be about 
twenty-five. Born abroad, she had 
spent the first years of her life there 
with her mother, who had lingered on 
among the hills of Italy in the hope of 


“T see the inquest 
You haven't 
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regaining a health which had been fail- 
ing ever since her daughter’s birth. She 
had come home at last, bringing the 
black-eyed child with her, and within 
the year was dead. 

Holladay’s affections from that mo- 
ment centered about his daughter, who 
developed into a tall and beautiful girl 
—too beautiful for our junior partner’s 
peace of mind. He had met her first 
in a business way, and afterward so- 
cially, and all of us saw how he was 
eating his heart out at the knowledge 
that she was far beyond his reach. 

When the taxi reached the Criminal 
Courts building, Mr. Royce sprang out, 
paid the driver, and ran up the steps 
to the door, I after him. Down the 
corridor to the right, we entered the 
room of the medical examiner, Doctor 
Goldberg. 

A clerk took Mr. Royce’s card. In 
a moment he returned and ushered us 
into the private office. 

“Ah, Mr. Royce, glad to see you,” 
greeted Doctor Goldberg as we en- 
tered. “We tried to find you last night, 
but learned that you were out of town. 
I was just calling up your office again.” 

“Miss Holladay asked for me, then?” 

“Yes, at once.” 

I could see our junior’s face crim- 
son with pleasure. 

“You didn’t think it necessary to con- 
fine her, I trust?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; she spent the night at home 
under surveillance.” 

“That was right. Of course, it’s sim- 
ply absurd to suspect her.” 

Goldberg looked at him curiously. 

“I don’t know, Mr. Royce,” he said 
slowly. “If the evidence turns out as 
I think it will, I shall have to hold her 
—the district attorney expects it.” 

“He'll be present at the examination, 
thenr” asked Mr. Royce. 

“Yes, we’re waiting for him. You 
see, it’s rather an extraordinary case.” 

“I should like to see Miss Holladay 
before the examination begins,” he said. 


“She’s in the next room. Julius, take 
Mr. Royce to Miss Holladay,” he added 
to the clerk. 

As we entered she came a step toward 
us, holding out her hands impulsively. 

“Oh, but I’m glad to see you!” she 
said in a voice so low I could scarcely 
hear it. “I’ve wanted you so much!” 

“It was my great misfortune that I 
could come no sooner,” said my chief, 
his voice trembling a little despite him- 
self. “I—I scarcely expected to see 
you here with no one.” 

“T should have liked to have my maid, 
but es 

“She’s one of the witnesses, I sup- 
pose,” explained Mr. Royce. “Well, 
now that I’m here, I shall stay until 
I’ve proved how utterly ridiculous this 
charge against you is.” 

She sank back into her chair and 
looked up at him with dark, appealing 
eyes. 

“You think you can?” she asked. 

“Can! Certainly I can! Why, it’s 
too preposterous to stand for a mo- 
ment! We've only to show that you 
were somewhere else, you know, at the 
time the crime was committed, and the 
whole business falls to pieces in an in- 
stant. You can do that easily, can't 
you?” 

The color had gone from her cheeks 
again. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured indis- 
tinctly. “I must think. Oh, don’t let 
it come to that!” 

I was puzzled, confounded. With 
her good name, her life, perhaps, in 
the balance, she wanted time to think! 
I could see that my chief was astonished, 
too. 


’ 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE GRIP OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


HE outer room was crowded from 
end to end, and the atmosphere 
reeked with unpleasant dampness. Be- 
hind the little railing before the medi- 
cal examiner’s desk we took our seats. 
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I saw Singleton, the district attorney, 
come in and sit down near Goldberg, 
and then the jury filed in from their 
room and took their seats. Mr. Royce 
was looking over their names, and he 
checked them off carefully as the clerk 
called the roll. Then he handed the 
list up to the medical examiner with a 
little nod. 

Singleton nodded to the coroner after 
a moment, the room was called to order, 
and the first witness summoned. 

It was Rogers, the confidential clerk. 

After the usual preliminaries, Doctor 
Goldberg soon came to the core of the 
matter. 

“Now, Mr. Rogers,” he said, “will 
you kindly tell us, in your own way and 
with as much detail as possible, exactly 
what happened at your office shortly 
before five o’clock yesterday after- 
noon?” 

“Well, sir,” he began, “we had a very 
busy day yesterday, and were at the of- 
fice considerably later than usual; but 
by five o’clock we had closed up work 
for the day, and all the other clerks, 
with the exception of the office boy, 
had gone home. I had made some notes 
from Mr. Holladay’s dictation, and had 
returned to my desk to arrange them, 
when the outer door opened and Mr. 
Holladay’s daughter came in. She 
asked me whether her father was en- 
gaged, and upon my saying no, opened 
the inner door and entered his office. 
She remained, I should think, about ten 
minutes; then she came out again, 
walked rapidly past without looking at 
me, and, I suppose, left the building. 
After arranging my notes I entered 
Mr. Holladay’s office to ask if he had 
any further instructions for me, and I 
found him lying forward on his desk, 
a knife sticking in his neck, a crimson 
poo! on the floor. I summoned aid, but 
he died without regaining conscious- 
I should say he was practically 
dead when I found him.” 


ness. 
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I felt rather than heard the little stir 
which ran through the room. 

“Now, let us go back a moment,” 
said Doctor Goldberg, as Rogers 
stopped to mop his forehead. “I want 
the jury to understand your story thor- 
oughly. Mr. Holladay had been dictat- 
ing to you?” 

“=. 

“And was quite well?” 

“As well as usual. He’d been suf- 
fering with indigestion for some time 
past.” 

“Still he was able to attend to busi- 
ness ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. 
all serious in his illness.’ 

“You then left his office and returned 
to your own. How long had you been 
there before the outer door oper.ed?” 

“Not over five minutes.” 

“And who was it entered ?” 

“Miss Frances Holladay, the daugh- 
ter of my employer.” 

“You're quite sure? 
well?” 

“Very well. I’ve known her for 
many years. She often came to the 
office in the evening to take her father 
home. I supposed that was what she 
came for yesterday.” 

“You looked at her attentively?” 

Rogers hitched impatiently in 
chair. 

“I glanced at her, as I always do,” he 
said. “I didn’t stare.” 

“But you’re quite sure it was Miss 
Holladay ?” 

“Absolutely sure, sir.” 

“Now, after Miss Holladay entered 
the inner office, how long did she remain 
there °” 

“About ten minutes, I should say ; not 
longer than that, certainly.” 

“Did you hear any sound of conver- 
sation, or any unusual noise of any 
kind ?” 

“No, sir. 
unusual noise to be audible. 


There was nothing at 


’ 


You know her 


his 


It would have been a very 
Mr. Hol- 








laday’s office has heavy walls and a 
double door which completely shut off 
all sounds from within.” 

“Miss Holladay then came out?” 

"Tes, on.” 

“And walked past your” 

“Yes, sir; walked past me rapidly.” 


“Did you notice her face? Did she 
seem perturbed ?” 
“No, sir; I didn’t notice. I just 


glanced up and bowed. In fact, I didn’t 
see her face at all, for she had lowered 


her veil.” 
“Her veil!’ repeated the medical ex- 
aminer. ‘You hadn’t mentioned that 


she wore a veil.” 

“No, sir; when she came into the of- 
fice she had lifted it up over her hat 
brim—you know how women do.” 

“You saw her face distinctly when 
she entered ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But when she went out, she had low- 
ered her veil. Was it a heavy one?” 

“Just an ordinary veil, I should say.” 

‘But still heavy enough to conceal her 
face?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. 

“Now, Mr. Rogers, how long a time 
elapsed after the departure of the woman 
before you went back into the inner 
office ?” 

“Not more than three or. four min- 
utes. I thought perhaps Mr, Holladay 
was getting ready to accompany his 
daughter, and I didn’t wish to detain 
him.” 

“And you found him, as you say, lying 
forward across his desk with a knife in 
his throat and a crimson pool on the 


-) 


, . . 
floor. Did you recognize the knife? 


” 


Rogers looked at it carefully. 

“That’s the knife, sir,” he said, and 
it was passed to the jury. When they 
had finished with it, Mr. Royce and I 
examined it. It was an ordinary one- 
bladed erasing knife with ivory han- 
dle. It was open, the blade being about 


two inches and a half in length, and, as 
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I soon conviced myself, very sharp in- 
deed. 

“Will you describe Mr. Holladay’s 
position :” continued the coroner. 

“He was lying forward on the desk, 
with his arms outstretched, his head to 
one side.” 

“And _ there 
blood ?” 

“Oh, a great deal! Some one had at- 
tempted to check it, for a little distance 
away there was a handkerchief soaked 
hy it,” 

Doctor Goldberg picked up a handker- 
chief and handed it to the witness. 


was a great deal of 


“Ts that the handkerchief?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Rogers, after a mo- 
ment. 

“Ts it a man’s or a woman’s handker- 
chief ?”’ 


“Oh, a woman’s undoubtedly.” 

The jury examined it and so did we. 
Then Rogers told the rest of the story 
—how he had summoned aid and in- 
formed the police. 

“Now, Mr. Rogers,” continued Gold- 
berg, when he had finished, “there is 
one point more. Has there been any- 
thing in your knowledge of Mr. Holla- 
day or his business to suggest the idea 
of suicide?” 

The witness shook his head decidedly. 

“Nothing whatever, siz,” he said posi- 
tively. 

“Let us suppose for a moment,” con- 
tinued Goldberg, “that he did actually 
stab himsclf in his daughter’s presence}; 
what would you naturally expect her to 

“T should 


L Shi 


her to give the 
replied Rog- 


expect 
Bay? 
to summon aid, 


“Certainly and 
Goldberg nodded to my chief. “TI turn 
ss over to you, Mr. Royce,” he 


unquestionably,” 


the witne 

said, 
“Now, Mr. Rogers,” began our junior 

impressively, “you know, of course, that 


this whole case hinges, at present, on 
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your identification of the woman who, 
presumably, was in Mr, Holladay’s of- 
fice when he was stabbed. I want to 
be very sure of that identification. Will 
you tell me how she was dressed ?” 

The witness paused for a moment’s 
thought. 

“She wore a dress of very dark red,” 
he said at last, “‘with some sort of nar- 
row dark trimming—black, possibly. 
That’s all I can tell you about it.” 

“And the hat?” 

“T didn’t notice the hat, sir. 
glanced at her.” 

“But in that glance, Mr. Rogers, did 
you see nothing wunusual—nothing 
which suggested to your mind that pos- 
sibly it might not be Miss Holladay ?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“Some change of demeanor, perhaps; 
of expression ?” 

The witness hesitated. 

“T thought she was looking not quite 
so well as usual,” he said slowly. ‘She 
seemed a little pale and worried.” 

“Is your office well lighted ?” 

“T have a light over my desk, sir, and 
there’s another on the wall.” 

“So you could not see your visitor’s 
face with absolute clearness ?” 

“No, sir; but quite clearly enough to 
recognize her,” he added doggedly. 

“Yet you thought her looking pale 
and worried.” 

“Yes, sir; that was my impression.” 

“And when she asked for Mr. Holla- 
day, did she use the words ‘my father,’ 
as your evidence would suggest?” 

Again the witness hesitated in an ef- 
fort at recollection. 

“No, sir,” he answered finally. “Her 
words, I think, were, ‘Is Mr. Holla- 
day engaged at present?” 

“It was Miss Hollady’s voice ?” 

“I could not say, sir,’ answered the 
Witness, again mopping the perspiration 
from his forehead. “I have no wish to 
incriminate Miss Holladay unneces- 
sarily. I’m not sufficiently well ac- 
quainted with her voice to swear to it.” 


[ only 
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“Well, when you answered her ques- 
tion in the negative, did she hesitate be- 
fore entering the private office?” 

“No, sir; she went straight to it.” 

“Ts there any lettering on the door?” 

“Oh, yes, the usual lettering, ‘Private 
Office.’ ” 

“So that, even if she were not ac- 
quainted with the place, she might still 
have seen where to go?” 

“Yes, sir. I suppose so.” 

“And you stated, too, I believe, that 
you could have heard no sound of an 
altercation in the private office, had one 
occurred?” 

“No, sir; I could have heard noth- 
ing.” 

“You have been with Mr. Holladay 
a long time, I believe, Mr. Rogers?” 

“Over thirty years, sir.” 

“And you are intimately acquainted 
with his affairs?” 

“Yes, G10: 

“Now, Mr. Rogers, have you ever, in 


all these years, run across anything— 
any item of expenditure, any corre- 
spondence, anything whatever—which 
would lead you to think that Mr. Hol- 
laday was a victim of blackmail ?” 


“No, sir!” cried the witness. “I 
should inevitably have found it out had 
it existed.” 

“That will do for the present,” said 
Mr. Royce. “I shall want to recall the 
witness, however, sir.” 

The office boy was called next, but 
added nothing to the story. 

Then the physicians who had _at- 
tended the dead man were called, and 
testified that the blade had penetrated 
the left carotid artery, and that he had 
bled to death. It would take, perhaps, 
ten minutes to produce such an effusion 
of blood as Rogers had noticed—cer- 
tainly more than five, so that the blow 
must have been struck before the woman 
left the inner office. 

The policeman who had responded 
to the alarm testified that he had ex- 
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amined the windows, and that they were 
both bolted on the inside, precluding 
the possibility of any one swinging 
down from above or clambering up 
from below. Nothing in the office had 
been disturbed. Then Miss Holladay’s 
maid was called. 

“Was your mistress away from home 
yesterday afternoon?” asked Goldberg. 

“Yes, sir; she had her car ordered 
for three o’clock. She was driven away 
shortly after that.” 

“What time did she return?” 

“About six, sir; just in time to dress 
for dinner.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual in 
her demeanor when she returned?” 

The maid hesitated, fearing doubtless 
that she might say too much, 

“Miss Holladay had complained of 
a headache in the morning,” she said, 
after a moment. “She was looking 
badly when she went out, and the drive 
made her worse instead of better. She 
seemed very nervous and ill. I advised 
her to lie down, but she would not lis- 
ten. She always dined with her father, 
and did not wish to disappoint him. She 
was in a great hurry, fearing that he’d 
get back before she was ready.” 

“There’s no doubt in your mind that 
she was really expecting him?” 

“Oh, no, sir; she even went to the 
door to look for him when he did not 
come. She seemed very uneasy about 
him.”’ 

That was one point in our favor cer- 
tainly. 

“That is all. 
to ask the witness, Mr. Royce?’ 

“Only one,” said my chief, leaning 
forward. I knew what it was, and held 
my breath, wondering whether it were 
wise to ask it. “Do you remember the 
gown your mistress wore yesterday aft- 
ernoon?” he questioned. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” and the witness bright- 
ened. “It was a dark red broadcloth, 
made very plain, with only a little nar- 
row black braid for trimming.” 


Have you any questions 


, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COIL TIGHTENS. 


Y chief’s face turned livid. He had 

driven another rivet in the chain 

—just the one it needed to hold it firmly 
together. 

Goldberg and the district attorney 
were whispering together, and I saw the 
former glance from the handkerchief 
on the desk before him to the sobbing 
woman on the stand. It needed only 
the maid’s identification of that square 
of cambric to complete the evidence. 

“Anything further, Mr. Royce?” he 
asked. 

“Not at present, sir,” 
junior hoarsely. 

“We will dismiss the witness, then, 
temporarily. We shall probably recall 
her later on.” 

As the maid was led back to the wit- 
ness room, Goldberg looked over the 
papers on his desk. 

“We have one more witness,” he said, 
“Miss Holladay’s chauffeur. If you 
wish to adjourn for lunch, Mr. Royce, 
I’m quite ready to do so.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said my chief. “I 
do wish it. I should like, however, to 
see Miss Holladay a few moments in 
private, to arrange our rebuttal.” 

“I'll be very glad to allow you to see 
her in private,” Goldberg answered 
readily. “I regret greatly that we 
couldn't find you last night, so that you 
could have opportuniiy to prepare for 
this hearing.” 

Royce, after thanking Doctor Gold- 
berg, turned to me. “Lester, you'd bet- 
ter go and get some lunch.” 

“Better still, have two meals ready 
in half an hour, at Rotin’s. Ill go to 
Miss Holladay now, and then come di- 
rect to Rotin’s. We will bring back 
with us something for her.” 

He hurried away after Goldberg, and 
I walked slowly over to Rotin’s to give 
the necessary order. 

“Tt is a most extraor-rdinary affair,” 


answered our 
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said a voice at my elbow. I turned with 
a start to see that the chair just behind 
me had been taken by a man who was 
also reading an account of the crime. 
He laid the paper down, and caught my 
eye. “A most extraor-rdinary affair!” 
he repeated, appealing to me. 

I got an impression of a florid face, 
of a stout, well-dressed body, of an air 
unmistakably French. 

“You will pardon me, sir,’’ he added, 
leaning a little forward. “As a stranger 
in this country, I am much inter-rested 
in your processes of law. This morning 
I was present at the trial—I per-rceived 
you there. It seemed to me that the 
young lady was in—what you call—a 
tight place.” 

He spoke English well, but with an 
accent. I glanced at him again, and 
saw that his eyes were very bright and 
that they were fixed upon me intently. 

“It does seem so,” I grudgingly ad- 
mitted. 

“You will pardon me,” he went on 
persuasively, “but concer-rning one 
point I should like much to know. If 
she is thought guilty what will occur?” 

“She will be bound over to the grand 
jury,” I explained. 

“That is, she 
prison ?” 

“Of course.” 

“But, as I understand your law, she 
may be released by bondsmen.” 

“Not in a capital case,” I said; “not 
in a case of this kind, where the pen- 
alty may be death.” 

“Ah, I see,” and he nodded slowly. 
“She would then not be again released 
until after she shall have been proved 
innocent. How great a time would that 
occupy ?” 

“I can’t say—six months—a year, 
perhaps.” 

“Ah, I see,” he said again. 
you, ver’ much, sir.” 

He arose and went slowly out, and I 
noted the strength of his figure. 

The waiter came with bread and but- 


will be placed in 


“Thank 


ter, and a glance at my watch showed 
me that nearly an hour had gone. I 
waited fifteen minutes longer, ate what 
I could, and, taking a box lunch under 
my arm, hurried back to the medical ex- 
aminer’s office. As I entered it, I saw 
a bowed figure sitting at the table. 

“Tl’ve brought your lunch, - Mr. 
Royce,” I said, with what lightness I 
could muster. “The proceedings will 
commence in half an hour—you’d bet- 
ter eat something,” and I opened the 
box. 

He looked at it for a moment, and 
then began mechanically to eat. 

“Must I order lunch for Miss Holla- 
day °” I questioned. 

“No,” he said. “She said she didn’t 
wish any.” 

He relapsed again into silence. 
Plainly, he had received some new blow 
during my absence. 

“After all,” I began, “you know 
we've only to prove an alibi to knock 
to pieces this whole house of cards.” 

“Yes, that’s all,” he agreed. “But 
stippose we can’t do it, Lester?” 

“Can’t do it?” I faltered. “Do you 
mean 2 

“T mean that Miss Holladay posi- 
tively refuses to say where she spent 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“Does she understand the—the neces- 
sity?” I asked. 

“T pointed it out to her as clearly as 
IT could. I’m all at sea, Lester.” 

Well, if even he were beginning to 
doubt, matters were indeed serious! 

“It’s incomprehensible!” I sighed, 
after a moment’s confused thought. 
“But the coachman?” 

“The coachman’s evidence, I fear, 
won’t help us much—rather the re- 
verse.” 

“In that case—— 
stopped. 

“Well, in that case 

“We must find some other way out,” 
I concluded lamely. 

“Ts there another way, Lester?” he 


I began, and 


?” 








demanded, wheeling round upon me 
fiercely. “Is there another way? If 
there is, I wish you’d show it to me!” 

“There must be!” I protested desper- 
ately, striving to convince myself. 
“There must be; only, I fear, it will 
take some little time to find.” 

“And, meanwhile, Miss Holladay will 
be remanded! Think what that will 
mean to her, Lester!” 

I had thought. I was desperate as 
he—but to find the flaw, the weak spot 
in the chain, required, I felt, a better 
brain than mine. I was lost in a whirl- 
wind of perplexities. 

“Well, we must do our best,” he went 
on more calmly, after a moment. “I 
haven’t lost hope yet—chance often di- 
rects these things.” 

A few moments later the room began 
to fill again. Goldberg and the district 
attorney came in together, and the for- 
mer rapped for order. 

“The inquest will continue,” he said, 
“with the examination of John Brooks, 
Miss Holladay’s chauffeur.” 

I can give his evidence in two words. 
His mistress had driven directly down 
the avenue to Washington Square. 
There she had left the car, bidding him 
wait for her, and had continued south- 
ward into the squalid French quarter. 
He had lost sight of her in a moment, 
and had driven slowly about for more 
than two hours before she reappeared. 
She had ordered him to drive home 
as rapidly as he could, and he had not 
stopped until he reached the house. Her 
Yes, he had noticed that it was 
dark red. He had not seen her face, 
for it was veiled. No, he had never 
before driven her to that locality. 

Quaking at heart, I realized that only 
one person could extricate Frances Hol- 
laday from the coil woven about her. 
If she persisted in silence, there was 
no hope for her. 

“That is all,” said the medical exam- 
iner. “Will you cross-examine the wit- 
ness, Mr. Royce?” 


ay 1 ? 
gown: 
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My chief shook his head silently, and 
Brooks left the stand. 

Again Goldberg and Singleton whis- 
pered together. 


“We will recall Miss Holladay’s 
maid,” said the former. 
“Are your mistress’ handkerchiefs 


marked in any way?” Goldberg asked, 
as she turned to him. 

“Some of them are marked with her 
initials, in the form of a monogram. 
Most of them are plain.” 

“Do you recognize this oner” and he 
handed her the piece of evidence. 

I held my breath while the woman 
looked it over, turning it with trembling 
fingers. 

“No, sir!” she replied emphatically, 
as she returned it to him. 

“Does your mistress possess 
handkerchiefs that resemble this one?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; it’s an ordinary hand- 
kerchief of good quality such as most 
ladies use.” 

I breathed a long sigh of relief; here, 
at least, fortune favored us. 

“That is all. Have you any questions, 
Mr. Royce?” 

Again our junior shook his head. 

“That concludes our case,” added the 
medical examiner. “Have you any wit- 
nesses to summon, sir?” 

What witnesses could we have? Only 
one—and I fancied that the jurymen 
were looking at us expectanily. If Miss 
Holladay were innocent, would she not 
naturally wish to speak in her own be- 
half? Did not her very unwillingness 
to speak tell against her? 

“Ask for a recess,” I whispered. “Go 
to Miss Holladay, and tell her that she 
must testify.” 

But before Mr. Royce could answer, 
a policeman pushed his way forward 
from the rear of the room and handed 
a note to Doctor Goldberg. 

“Tt’s for you, Mr. Royce,” he said. 

I saw that the address read: 

For Mr. Royce, 
Attorney for the Defense. 


any 














He tore it open, and ran his eyes rap- 
idly over the inclosure. He read it 
through a second time, then held out 
the paper to me with an expression of 


the blankest amazement. The note 
read: 
The man Rogers is lying. The woman 


who was with Holladay wore a gown oi 
dark green. 
CHAPTER IV. 
I HAVE AN INSPIRATION. 
| STARED at the lines in dumb be- 


wilderment. “The man Rogers is 
lying.” But what conceivable motive 
could he have for lying? Besides, as 
I looked at him on the stand, I would 
have sworn that he was telling the 
truth, and very much against his will. 

“The woman who was with Holladay 
wore a gown of dark green.” 

Who was the writer of the note? 
How did he know the color of her 
gown’ There was only one possible 
way he could know—he knew the 
woman. Plainly, too, he must have been 
present at the morning hearing. But 
if he knew so much, why did he not 
himself come forward? To this, too, 
there was but one answer—he must be 
an accomplice. 

“Do you wish to summon any wit- 
nesses, Mr. Royce?” asked Goldberg 
again. “I shall be glad to adjourn the 
hearing until to-morrow, if you do,” 

Mr. Royce roused himself with an 
effort. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “I may 
ask you to do that later on. Just at 
present, I wish to recall Mr. Rogers.” 

Rogers was summoned from the wit- 
ness room. I looked at him attentively, 
trying to fathom his thoughts, to read 
behind his eyes; but look as I might, 
I could see nothing in his face save 
concern and grief. 

I read the note through again—‘‘a 
gown of dark green”—and suddenly, 





by a kind of clairvoyance, the solution 
of the mystery leaped forth from it. I 
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leaned over to my chief, trembling with 
eagerness. 

“Mr. Royce,” I whispered hoarsely, 
“T believe I’ve solved the puzzle. Hold 
Rogers on the stand a few moments 
until I get back.” 

He looked up at me astonished; then 
nodded, as I seized my ‘hat, and pushed 
my way through the crowd. Once out- 
side the building, I ran to the nearest 
dry goods house, then back again to 
the courtroom. Rogers was still on the 
stand, but a glance at Mr. Royce told 
me that he had elicited nothing new. 

“You take him, Lester,” he said, as 
I sat down beside him. “I’m worn 
out.” 

“Mr. Rogers,” I began, “you’ve been 
having some trouble with your eyes, 
haven't you?” 

He looked at me in surprise. 

“Why, yes, a little,” he said. ‘“Noth- 
ing to amount to anything. How did 
you know ?” 

“I did not know,” I said, smiling for 
the first time since I had entered the 
room. ‘But I suspected. I have here a 
number of pieces of cloth of different 
colors. I should like you to pick out 
the one that most nearly approximates 
the color of the gown your visitor wore 
yesterday afternoon.” 

I handed him the bundle of samples, 
and, as I did so, I saw the district attor- 
ney lean forward over his desk with 
attentive face. The witness looked 
through the samples slowly, while I 
watched him with feverish eagerness. 
Mr. Royce had caught an inkling of 
my meaning and was watching him, 
too. 

“There’s nothing here,” said Rogers, 
at last, “which seems quite the shade. 
But this is very near it.” 

He held up one of the pieces. With 
leaping heart, I heard the gasp of as- 
tonishment which ran around the room. 
The jurymen were leaning forward. 

“And what is the color of that piece 
I asked. 
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“Why, dark red. I’ve stated that al- 
ready.” 

I  eP triumphantly at the medical 
examiner, 

“Doctor,” I said, as calmly as | could, 
“T think we’ve found the flaw in the 
chain. Mr. Rogers is evidently color- 
blind. As you see, the piece he has se- 
lected is a dark green.” 

The whole audience seemed to draw 
a deep breath, and a little clatter of 
applause ran around the room. I could 
hear the scratch, scratch of the report- 
ers’ pencils. Mr. Royce had me by the 
hand, and was whispering brokenly in 
my ear. 

“My dear fellow. You're the best of 
us all; I'll never forget it!” 

Sut Rogers was staring in amazement 
from me to the cloth in his hand, and 
back again. 

“Green!” he stammered. 
blind! Why, that’s nonsense! 
never suspected it!” 

“That's probable enough,” I assented. 
“The failing is no doubt a recent one. 
Most color-blind persons don’t know 
it until their sight is tested. Of course, 
we shall have an oculist examine you; 
but I think this evidence is pretty con- 
clusive.” 

Doctor Goldberg nodded, and the dis- 
trict attorney settled back in his chair. 

“We've no further questions to ask 
this witness at present,” I continued. 
“Only I'd like you to preserve this piece 
of cloth, sir,” and I handed it to Gold- 
berg. He paced it with the other ex- 
hibits on his desk, and I sat down again 
beside my chief. He had regained all 
his old-time energy and keenness. 

“1 should like to recall Miss Holla- 
day’s maid, if you please,” he said. The 
girl was summoned, while Rogers stum- 
bled dazedly off to the witness room. 

“You're quite sure your mistress wore 
a dark-red gown yesterday afternoon ?” 
he asked, when the girl was on the stand 
again. 


“Yes, si 


“Color- 
I’ve 


r; quite sure.” 
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“It was not dark green? Think care- 
fully, now!” 

“I don’t have to think! Miss Holla- 
day hasn’t any dark-green gown—nor 
light one, either. She never wears green 
—she doesn’t like it—it doesn’t suit 
her.” 

“That will do,” said Mr. Royce, and 
the girl went back to the witness room 
without understanding in the least the 
meaning of the questions. “Now, let 
us have the office boy again,” he said, 
and that young worthy was called out.” 

“You say you didn’t see the face of 
that woman who left your office yes- 
terday afternoon :” 

“No, sir.” 

“But you saw her gown?” 

“Oh, ves, sir.” 

“And what color was it? 

“Dark green, sir.” 

‘That will do,” said our junior, and 
sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief. The solution had been under our 
hands in the morning, and we _ had 
missed it! “Gentlemen,” he added, as 
he faced the jury, “I’m ready for your 
verdict. I wish only to point out that 
with point, the whole case 
against my client falls to the ground! 


” 


this one 


It was preposterous from the very 
first !’’ 
He sat down again, and glanced at 


the medical examiner. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” began Gold- 
berg, “I have merely to remind you 
that your verdict, whatever it may be, 
will not finally affe this case. The 
police authorities will continue their in- 
vestigations in order that the guilty per- 
son may not escape. I conceive that it 
is not within our province to probe this 
case further—that may be left to abler 
and more experienced hands; nor do I 
think we should inculpate any one s0 
long as there is a reasonable doubt of 
his guilt. We await your verdict.” 


ely 
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The jury filed slowly out, and I 
watched them anxiously. 
The district attorney came down 

















from his seat and shook hands with both 
of us. 

“That was a great stroke!” he said, 
with frank admiration. “Whatever 
made you suspect ?” 

Mr. Royce ‘handed him the note for 
answer. He read it through, and stared 
back at us in astonishment. 

“Why,” he began, “who wrote this?” 

“That’s the note that was delivered to 
us a while ago,” answered Mr. Royce. 
“You know as much about it as we do. 
But it seems to me a pretty important 
piece of evidence. I turn it over to 
you.” 

“Important!” cried Singleton. “I 
should say so! Why, gentlemen,” and 
his eyes were gleaming, “this was writ- 
ten either by an accomplice, or by the 
woman herself!” 

My chief nodded. 

“Precisely,” he said. “I’d get on the 
track of the writer without delay.” 

Singleton turned and whispered a few 
words to a clerk who hurried from the 
room. Then he motioned to two 
smooth-faced, well-built men who sat 
near by, spoke a word to Goldberg, and 
retired with them into the latter’s pri- 
vate office. The reporters crowded about 
us with congratulations and questions. 
They scented a mystery. What was 
the matter with Singleton? What was 
the new piece of evidence? Was it the 
noter What was in the note? 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr, Royce, “my 
connection with-this affair will end ina 
very few minutes. For any further in- 
formation, I must refer you to the dis- 


“ 


trict attorney.’ 

The men whom the district attorney 
had summoned were two of the clever- 
est detectives on the force. What did 
he want with them? Mr. Royce merely 
shrugged his shoulders. When the dis- 
trict attorney came out, he took in the 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, raising his 
voice, “I can answer no questions. I 
must request you to resume your seats, 
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or I shall ask the medical examiner to 
clear the room.” 

Then Doctor Goldberg’s clerk an- 
nounced, “The jury is ready to report, 
gis: 

The jurymen filed back to their seats. 

“Have you arrived at a verdict, gen- 
tlemen ?”’ asked the medical examiner. 

“We have, sir,” answered one of 
them, and handed a paper to the clerk. 

“Ts this your verdict, gentlemen? Do 
you all concur in it?” 

They answered in the affirmative as 
their names were called. 

“The clerk will read the verdict,” said 
Goldberg. 

Julius stood up and cleared his throat. 
Then he read: 

We, the jury, impaneled in the case of 
Hiram W. Holladay, deceased, do find that 
he came to his death from a stab wound in 
the neck, inflicted by a penknife in the hand 
of a person or persons unknown. 


CHAPTER V. 
I DINE WITH A FASCINATING STRANGER. 


HEN I reached the office Mr. Gra- 
ham was still at his desk, and he 
at once~demanded an account of the 
hearing. I went back to my work, and 
so caught only a word here and there. 
It was done at last, and I locked my 
desk with a sigh of relief. Mr. Gra- 
ham nodded to me kindly as I passed 
out, and I left the office with the com- 
fortable feeling that I had done a good 
day’s work for myself, as well as for 
my employers. 

A man who had apparently been loi- 
tering in the hall followed me into the 
elevator. 

“This is Mr. Lester, isn’t it?” he 
asked, as the car started to descend. 

“Ves,” I said, looking at him in sur- 
prise. He was well dressed, with alert 
eyes and strong, pleasing face. I had 
never seen him before. 

“And you’re going to dinner, aren’t 
you, Mr. Lester?’ he continued. 





“Yes—to dinner,” I assented, more 
and more surprised. 

“Now, don’t think me impertinent,” 
he said, smiling at my look of amaze- 
ment, “but I want you to dine with me 
this evening. I can promise you as 
good a meal as you will get at most 
places in New York.” 

“But I’m not dressed,” I protested. 

“That doesn’t matter in the least— 
neither am I, you see. We will dine, 
if you accept, at The Studio.” 

We left the elevator together. I was 
completely in the dark as to my com- 
panion’s purpose, and yet it could have 
but one explanation—it must be con- 
nected in some way with the Holladay 
case. 

“Very well,” I said. 
to accept your invitation.” 

“You shall not go unrewarded. God- 
frey is my name—no, you don’t know 
me, but I'll soon explain myself. 
Here’s my taxi.” 

It seemed to me that there was an 
unusual number of loiterers about the 
door of the building, as we got into the 
taxi, but we were off in a moment, and 
I did not give them a second thought. 
As we swung into Thirteenth Street, the 
car stopped before The Studio. 

My companion led the way upstairs 
to a private room, where a table stood 
ready set for us. The oysters appeared 
before we were fairly seated. 

“Vou see,” he smiled, “I made bold 
to believe that you’d come with me, and 
so had the dinner already ordered.” 

I looked at him without replying. He 
smiled, as he caught my glance. 

“Of course you're puzzled,” he said. 
“Well, I'll make a clean breast of the 
matter at once. I wanted to talk with 
you about this Holladay case, and I de- 
cided that a dinner at The Studio would 
be just the ticket.” 


“T'll be glad 


“You were right,” I assented. “The 
idea was a stroke of genius.” 
“I knew you’d think so. You see, 


since this morning, I’ve been making 
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rather a study of you. That coup of 
yours at the coroner’s court this after. 
noon was admirable—one of the best 
things I ever saw.” 

1 bowed my acknowledgments. 

“You were there, then?’ I asked. 

“T couldn’t afford to miss it.” 

“The color-blind theory was a simple 
one.” 

“So simple that it never occurred to 
any one else. I think we’re too apt to 
overlook the simple explanations, which 
are, after all, nearly always the true 
ones. Now take this case, for instance, I 
think it’s safe to state that murder, where 
it is not the result of sudden passion, is 
always committed for one of two ob- 
jects—revenge or gain. But Mr. Hol- 
laday’s past life has been pretty thor- 
oughly probed by the reporters, and 
nothing has been found to indicate that 
he had ever made a deadly enemy 
among the class of people who resort 
to murder. On the other hand, no one 
will gain by his death. It might seem 
at first glance that his daughter would 
gain; but I think she loses most of all. 
She already had all the money she could 
possibly need; and she’s lost her father, 


whom, it’s quite certain, she loved 
dearly. So what remains ?” 

“Only one thing,” I said. “Sudden 
passion.” 

“That's it. Now, who was. the 


woman? From the first I was certain 
it could not be his daughter. It seems 
almost equally absurd to suppose that 
Holladay could be mixed up with any 
other woman. He certaintly has not 
been for the last quarter of a century 
—but before that—well, it’s not so cer- 
tain.” 

My host went on to develop an in- 
genious theory to fit the main facts of 
the case, and then out of a clear sky 
abruptly asked, “But what do you make 
of the note?” 

“The note?” 

I started at the word, and my sus- 
picions sprang into life again. I looked 




















at him quickly, but his eyes were on 
the cloth, and he was rolling up in- 
numerable little pellets of bread. 

“That note,” he added, “proved two 
things: One was that the writer was 
deeply interested in Miss Holladay’s 
welfare; the other was that he or she 
knew Rogers—almost as well as a physi- 
cian knows an old patient.” 


“IT admit the first,” I said. ‘‘You’ll 
have to explain the second.” 
“The second is self-evident. How 


did the writer of the note know of Rog- 
ers’ infirmity ?” 

“His infirmity ?” 

“His color-blindness. I confess ’m 
puzzled. How could any one know it 
when Rogers himself didn’t know it? 
That’s what I should like to have ex- 
plained. Perhaps there’s only one man 
or woman in the world who could know 
—well, that’s the one who wrote the 
note. Now, who is it?” 

Was this a trap he had prepared for 
me? 

His eyes were not on the cloth now, 
but on me. There was a light in them 
I did not quite understand. I felt that 
I must be sure of my ground before I 
went forward. 

“It should be very easy to trace the 
writer of the note,” I said. 

“The police have not found it so.” 

“No?” 

“No. It was given to the doorkeeper 
by a boy—just an ordinary boy of from 
twelve to fourteen years—the man 
didn’t notice him especially. He said 
there was no answer and went away. 
How are the police to find that boy? 
Suppose they do find him? Probably 
all he could tell them would be that a 
man stopped him at the corner and gave 
him a quarter to take the note to the 
coroner’s office.” 

“He might give a description of the 
man,” I ventured. 

“What would a boy’s description be 
worth? It would be, at the best, vague 
and indefinite. Besides, they've not 
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even found the boy. But to return to 
the note.” 

We had come to the coffee and cigars, 
and I felt it time to protest. 

“Before we return to the note, Mr. 
Godfrey,” I said, “I’d like to ask you 
two direct questions. What interest 
have you in the matter?” 

“The interest of every investigator of 
crime,” he answered, smiling. 

“You belong to the detective force, 
then?” 

“T have belonged to it. 
I’m otherwise employed.” 

“And what was your object in bring- 
ing me here this evening?” 

“One portion of my object has been 
accomplished. The other was to ask 
you to write out for me a copy of the 
note.” 

“But who was it pursued us up 
Broadway ?” 

“Oh, I have rivals!” he chuckled. “I 
flatter myself that was rather neatly 
done. Will you give me a copy of the 
note, Mr. Lester?” 

“No,” I answered squarely. “You'll 
have to go to the police for that. I’m 
out of the case.” 

He bowed across the table to me with 
a little latigh. As I looked at him, his 
imperturbable good humor touched me. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, though,” I 
added. “The writer of the note knew 
nothing of Rogers’ color-blindness— 
you're off the scent there.” 

“T am?” he asked amazedly. “Then 
how did you know it, Mr. Lester?” 

“T suppose you detectives would cal 
it deduction—I deduced it.” 

“T must say that beats me! Deduced 
it! That was mighty clever.” 

Again I bowed my acknowledgments. 

“And that’s all you can tell me?” he 
added. 

“I’m afraid that’s all 

“Very well; thank you for that 
much,” and he flicked the ashes from 
his cigar. “Now, I fear that I must 
leave you. I’ve a good deal of work 


At present 
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to do, and you’ve opened up a very 
interesting line of speculation. I as- 
sure you that I’ve passed a very pleas- 
ant evening. I hope you’ve not found 
it tiresome ?” 

“Quite the contrary,” I said heartily. 
“Wve enjoyed myself immensely.” 

“Then I'll ask one last favor. My 
taxi is at the door. I’ve no further use 
for it, and I beg you'll drive home in 
“” 

He took me down to the door, cailed 
the taxi, and shook hands with me 
warmly. 

“‘Good-by, Mr. Lester,” he said. “I’m 
glad of the chance to have met you. I’m 
not really such a mysterious individual 
—it’s merely a trick of the trade. I 
hope we'll meet again some time.” 

I saw him stand for a moment on 
the curb looking after us as we drove 
away, then he turned and ran rapidly 
up the steps of the elevated. 

The car drew up at my lodging. I 
sprang out, tipped the driver, and ran 
up the steps to the door. 

When I saw The Record next morn- 
ing I discovered I had been entertained 
by their star reporter, Jim Godfrey. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS HOLLADAY BECOMES CAPRICIOUS. 


HE body of Hiram Holladay was 
placed beside that of his wife in 
his granite mausoleum at Woodlawn on 
the Sunday following his death; two 
days later, his will, which had been 
drawn up by Mr. Graham and depos- 
ited in the office safe, was read and 
duly admitted to probate. As was ex- 
pected, he had left all his property, with- 
out condition or reserve, to his daugh- 
ter Frances. 

We found that his fortune had been 
overestimated, but there still remained 
something over four millions for the girl 
—a pretty dowry. She told us at once 
that she wished to leave her affairs in 
our hands, and in financial matters 
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would be guided entirely by our advice, 
Most of this business was conducted by 
our junior, and it was evident that Miss 
Holladay’s feelings were unchanged. 

A week or ten days passed. 

Then came new developments with a 
startling rapidity. It was toward quit- 
ting time one afternoon that a clerk 
brought word into the inner office that 
there was a woman without who wished 
to see Mr. Royce at once. She had 
given no name, but our junior, who 
happened to be at leisure for the mo- 
ment, directed that she be shown in. 
I recognized her in an instant, and so 
did he—it was Miss Holladay’s maid. 
She told us a strange story of how her 
mistress had discharged her that after- 
noon, after bringing home a strange 
new maid, a Frenchwoman, she thought. 

“TI fear I can’t promise you anything,” 
Mr. Royce told the discharged maid. 
Miss Holladay must arrange _ her 
household to suit herself; yet, if you 
don’t get back with your mistress, I 
may, perhaps, be able to find you a posi- 
tion somewhere else. Suppose you come 
back in three or four days, and I'll see 
what I can do.” 


“Did you get Miss Holladay’s signa- 
ture to that conveyance?” Mr. Graham 
asked his partner next morning. 

“No, sir,” answered Mr, Royce, with 
just a trace of embarrassment. “‘I called 
at the house last night, but she sent 
down word that she was too ill to see 
me, or to transact any business.” 

But when he called again at the house 
that evening, he received a similar mes- 
sage, supplemented with the news im- 
parted by the butler, a servant of many 
years’ standing in the family, that Miss 
Holladay had suddenly decided to leave 
the city and open her country place on 
Long Island. It was only the end of 
March, and a full two months ahead 
of the season; but she was feeling very 
ill, was not able to leave her room, 
and believed the fresh air and quiet of 
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the country would do more than any- 
thing else to restore her shattered 
nerves. So the whole household, with 
the exception of her maid, a cook, and 
underbutler, were to leave the city next 
day in order to get the country house 
ready at once. 

Two days later a note, which her maid 
had written for her, came to Mr. Gra- 
ham, asking him to call upon her in 
the course of the next twenty-four 
hours, as she wished to talk over som 
matters of business with him. It struck 
me as singular that she should ask for 
Mr. Graham, but our senior started off 
at once without comment. An hour 
later the door opened, and he ettered 
the office. 

“Well, that beats me!” he exclaimed, 
as he dropped into his chair. 

Our junior wheeled around toward 
him without speaking, but his anxiety 
was plain enough. 

“To think that a girl as level-headed 
as Frances Holladay has always been, 
should suddenly develop such whimsi- 
calities. Yet, I couldn’t but admire her 
grasp of things. Here have I been 
thinking she didn’t know anything 
about her business and didn’t care, but 
she seems to have kept her eyes open.” 

“Well?” asked Mr. Royce, as the other 
paused. / 

“Well, she started out by reminding 
me that her property had been left to 
her absolutely, to do as she pleased with; 
a point which I, of course, conceded. 
She then went on to say that she knew 
of a number of bequests her father had 
intended to make before his death, and 
which he would have made if he had 
not been cut off so suddenly; that the 
bequests were of such a nature that 
he did not wish his name to appear in 
them, and that she was going to under- 
take to carry them out anonymously, 
using her own private fortune, until she 
had full legal access to the Holladay 
estate.” 

“Well?” asked our junior again. 


“Well,” said Mr. Graham slowly, “she 
then asked me to dispose at once of 
such of her securities as I thought best, 
in order that I might place in her hands 
by to-morrow night one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash—a cool hundred 
thousand!” Mr. Graham then exhib- 
ited a portfolio of stocks and bonds 
which Frances Holladay had given him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MAID 


A HUNDRED thousand dollars!” 
ejaculated Mr. Royce, staring at 
his chief. 

“A hundred thousand dollars! That’s 
a good deal for a girl to give away in 
a lump, but she can afford it. Of 
course, we've nothing to do but carry 
out her instructions. I think botlr of 
us can guess what she intends doing 
with the money.” 

The other nodded. I believed that I 
could guess, too. The money, of coursey 
was intended for the other woman— 
she was not to suffer for her crime, 
after all. Miss Holladay seemed to me 
in no little danger of becoming an ac- 


cessory after the fact. 


“She seems really ill,” continued our 
senior. “She looks thinner and quite 
careworn. I commended her resolu- 
tion to seek rest and quiet and change 
of scene.” 

“When does she go, sir?” asked Mr. 
Royce in a subdued voice. 

“The day after to-morrow, I thinks 
She did not say definitely. In fact, she 
could talk very little. She’s managed 
to catch cold—the grippe, I suppose— 
and was very hoarse. It would have 
been cruelty to make her talk, and I 
didn’t try.” 

He wheeled around to his desk, and 
then suddenly back again. 

“By the way,” he said, “I saw the 
new maid. I can’t say I wholly ap- 
prove of her.” 

He paused to weigh his words. 
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“She seems careful and devoted,” he 
went on, “but I don’t like her eyes. 
They’re too intense. I caught her two 
or three times watching me strangely. 
I can’t imagine where Miss Holladay 
picked her up, or why she should have 
picked her up at all. She’s French, 
of course—she speaks with a decided 
accent. About the money, I suppose 
we'd better sell a block of U. P. bonds. 
They’re the least productive of her se- 
curities.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” agreed Mr. 
Royce, and the chief called up a broker 
and gave the necessary orders. Then 
he turned to other work, and the day 
passed without any further reference 
to Miss Holladay or her affairs. 

The proceeds of the sale were brought 
to the office early the next afternoon, 
a small packet neatly sealed and dock- 
eted—one hundred thousand-dollar bills. 
Mr. Graham turned it aver in his hand. 

“You'll take it to the house, of course, 
John,” he said to his partner. ‘“Lester’d 
better go with you.” 

So Mr. Royce placed the package in 
his pocket, a taxi was summoned, and 
we were off. The trip was made with- 
out incident, and at the end of half an 
hour we drew up before the old-styled 
brownstone Holladay mansion. 

It had been Hiram Holladay’s home 
for forty years, and he had never been 
willing to part with it. At this mo- 
ment all the blinds were down and the 
house had a deserted look. We were 
admitted by a woman whom I knew 
instinctively to be the new maid, though 
she looked much less like a maid than 
like an elderly workingwoman of the 
middle class. 

“We've brought the money Miss 
Holladay asked Mr. Graham for yes- 
terday,” said Mr. Royce. “I’m John 
Royce, his partner,” and without an- 
swering the woman motioned us in. 
“Of course we must have a receipt for 
it,” he added. “I have it ready here, 
and she need only attach her signature.” 


“Miss Holladay is too ill to see you, 
sir,” said the maid, with careful enun- 
ciation. “I will myself the paper take 
to her and get her signature.” 

Mr. Royce hesitated a moment in 
perplexity. “I fear that won’t do,” said 
Mr. Royce at last. “The sum is a con- 
siderable one, and must be given to 
Miss Holladay by me personally in the 
presence of this witness.” 

It was the maid’s turn to hesitate; I 
saw her lips tighten ominously. 

“Very well, sir,” she said. “But I 
warn you, she is most nervous, and it 
has been forbidden her to talk.” 

“She will not be called upon to talk,” 
retorted Mr. Royce curtly; and, with- 
out answering, the woman turned and 
led the way up the stair to her mis- 
tress’ room. 

Miss Holladay was lying back in a 
great chair with a bandage about her 
head, and even in the half light I could 
see how changed she was. She seemed 
much thinner and older, and coughed 
occasionally in a way that frightened 
me. Not grief alone, I told myself, 
could have caused this breakdown; it 
was the secret weighing upon her. My 
companion noted the change, too, a 
greater change, perhaps, than my eyes 
could perceive, and I saw how moved 
and shocked he was. 

“IT have brought the money,” Mr. 
Royce said as he handed her the pack- 
age. 

“Thank you,” she murmured. 

“Will you verify the amount ?” 

“Oh, no; that is not necessary.” 

“T have a receipt here,” and he pro- 
duced it and his fountain pen. “Please 
sign it.” 

She took the pen with trembling fin- 
gers, laid the receipt upon the arm of the 
chair, and signed her name with pain- 
ful slowness. Then she leaned back 
with a sigh of relief, and buried her face 
in her hands. Mr. Royce placed the re- 
ceipt in his pocketbook, and stopped, 
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hesitating. But the maid had opened 
the door and was awaiting us. Her 
mistress made no sign; there was no 
excuse to linger. We turned and fol- 
lowed the maid. 

“Miss Holladay seems very ill,” said 
Mr, Royce, in a voice somewhat tremu- 
lous, as she paused before us in the 
lower hall. 

“Yes, sir; ver’ ill.” 

The voice struck me as oddly famil- 
iar. I took advantage of the chance to 
look at her intently. Her hair was turn- 
ing gray, her face was seamed with 
lines which only care and poverty could 
have graven there; and yet, beneath it 
all, I fancied I could detect a faded but 
living likeness to Hiram Holladay’s 
daughter. I looked again—it was faint, 
uncertain—perhaps my overwrought 
nerves were deceiving me. For how 
could such a likeness possibly exist? 

“She has a physician, of course?” 
asked my companion. 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“He has advised rest and quiet?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“When do you leave for the coun- 
try?” 

“To-morrow or 
that, I think, sir.” 

The door closed after us, and we went 
lown the steps. 

My chief gave Doctor Jenkinson a 
succinct account of Miss Holladay’s 
illness and our visit. He even persuaded 
the physicion to call at Miss Holladay’s 
I When pressed for an explana- 


nouse, 


the next day after 


tion Jenkinson was obviously confused. 


“Trankly, Mr. Royce,” he said at 
last, “I don’t know how to explain it. 
‘he most probable explanation is that 
uffering from some 
form of dementia—perhaps only acute 
dementia, which is usually 
merely temporary—but which may eas- 
ly srow serious, and even become per- 
manent.” 

The theory had occurred to me, and 
I saw from the expression of Mr. 
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Royce’s face that he, also, had thought 
of it. 

“Is there no way that we can make 
sure?” he asked. “She may need to be 
saved from herself.” 

“She may need it very badly,” agreed 
the doctor, nodding. “Yet, she is of 
legal age, and absolute mistress of her 
actions. There are no relatives to in- 
terfere—no intimate friends, even, that 
I know of. I see no way unless you, 
as her legal adviser, apply to the au- 
thorities for an inquest of lunacy.” 

But Mr. Royce made an instant ges- 
ture of repugnance. 

“Oh, that’s absurd!” he cried. ‘We 
have no possible reason to take such ac- 
tion. It would offend her mortally.” 

“No doubt,” assented the other. “ 
I fear that at present nothing can be 
done—things will just have to take their 
course till something more decided hap- 
pens.” 

“There’s no tendency to mental dis- 
ease in the family?” inquired Mr. 
Royce, after a moment. 

“Not the slightest,” said the doctor 
emphatically. “Her father and mother 
were both sound and well balanced. 
Twenty-five years ago Holladay, who 
was then just working to the top in Wall 
Street, drove himself too hard, and 
had a touch of apoplexy. 


So 


I made him 
take a long vacation, which he spent 
abroad with his wife. It was then, by 
the way, that his daughter was born. 
Since then he had been careful, and 
had never been bothered with a recur- 
rence of the trouble. In fact, that’s the 
only illness in the least serious T ever 
knew him to have.” 

There was nothing more to be said, 
and we took our departure. 

The week that followed was a per- 
plexing one for me, and a miserable 
one for Royce. As I know now, he had 
written her half a dozen times, and had 
received not a single word of answer. 
For myself I had discovered one more 
development of the mystery. On the 
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day following the delivery of the money, 
I had glanced through a Wall Street 
newspaper as I rode home on the car, 
and one item had attracted my atten- 
tion. The brokerage firm of Swift & 
Currer had that day presented at the 
subtreasury the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars in currency for con- 
version into gold. An inquiry at their 
office next morning elicited the fact that 
the exchange had been effected for the 
account of Miss Frances Holladay. It 
was done, of course, that the recipient 
of the money might remain beyond trace 
of the police. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
I MEET MONSIEUR MARTIGNY. 


Ov regular work at the office just 
at that time happened to be un- 
usually heavy and trying. The incessant 
strain had told even upon me. I re- 
turned to my rooms after dinner one 
evening determined to go early to bed. 
Sut I had scarcely donned my house 
coat when there came a tap at the door. 
“Come in,” I called, thinking it was 
Mrs. Fitch, my landlady. 

A rotund and exceedingly florid visage 
appeared in the doorway. 

“You will pardon me, sir,” began a 
resonant voice, which I instantly remem- 
bered, even before the short, square fig- 
ure stepped over the threshold into the 
full light, “but I have just discovered 
that I have no match. If I might from 
you borrow one 4 

“Help yourself,” I said, and held out 
my case which was lying on the table at 
my elbow. 

“You are very good,” ‘he said, and 
then, as he stepped forward and saw me 
more distinctly, he uttered a little ex- 
clamation of surprise. ‘Ah, it is Mis- 
tair——”’ 

“Lester,” I added, seeing that he hesi- 
tated. 

“It is a great pleasure,” he was say- 
ing as he took the matches; “a great 


good fortune which brought me to this 
house. So lonely one grows at times— 
and then I greatly desire some advice, 
If you would have the leisure?” 

“Certainly,” and I waved toward a 
chair. “Sit down.” 

“In one moment,” he said. “You 
will pardon me,” and he disappeared 
through the doorway. 

He was back almost at once with a 
handful of cigarettes, which he placed 
on the table. Then he drew up a chair. 
With a little deprecatory gesture, he 
used one of my matches to light a ciga- 
rette. 

“It was truly for the gas,” he said, 
catching my smile; ‘“‘and the gas for the 
cigarette!” 

There was 
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something fascinating 
about the man. My eyes were caught 
by his stodgy, nervous hands, as he 
held the match to his cigarette; then 
they wandered to his face—a_ strong 
face and a not unhandsome one, with a 
certain look of mastery about it. 

“My name is Martigny—Jasper Mar- 
tigny’’—I nodded by way of salutation 
——‘“and I am from France, as you 
have doubtless long since suspected. It 
is my desire to become a citizen of 
Amer-ric’.” 

“How long have you been living in 
America?” I asked. 

“Since two months only. It is my 
intention to establish here a business.” 

“Well,” I explained, “any time within 
the next three years, you may go before 
a court and make a declaration of your 
intention to become a citizen. Then, 
in two years more, you get your final 
papers.” 

“You mean,” 
takes so many years—— 

“Five years’ actual residence—yes.” 

“But,” and he hesitated again, “I had 
understood that—that——”’ 

“That it was easier? There are il- 
legal ways, of course; but you can 
scarcely expect me to advise you con- 
cerning them, Mr. Martigny.” 


he hesitated, “that it 
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“No; of course, no!” he waved his 
hand in disclaimer. “I did not know 
—it makes nothing to me—I will wait 
—I wish to obey the laws.” 

He picked up a fresh cigarette, lit 
it from the other, and tossed away the 
end. 

“Will you not try one?” he asked, 
seeinig that my pipe was finished, and 
I presently found myself enjoying the 
best cigarette I had ever smoked. ‘You 
comprehend French—no ?” 

“Not well enough to enjoy it,” I said. 

“T am sorry—I believe you would 
like this book which I am reading,” and 
he pulled a somewhat tattered volume 
from his pocket. “I have read it, oh, 
ver’ many times, as well as all the 
others, but this is the masterpiece.” 

He held it so that I could see the 
title. It was “Monsieur Lecog.” 

“[ have read it in English,” I said. 

“And did you not like it—yes? I am 
ver’ fond of stories of detection. That 


is why I was so absorbed in that affair 


of Mees—Mees—ah, I have forgotten! 
Your names are so difficult for me.” 

“Miss Holladay,” I said. 

“Ah, yes; and has that mystery ever 
arrived at a solution?” 

“No,” I said. “Unfortunately, we 
haven’t any Monsieur Lecogs on our de- 
tective force.” 

“Ah, no,” he smiled. “And the young 
lady—in her I conceived a great inter- 
est, even though I did not see her— 
how is she?” 

“The shock was a little too much for 
her,” I said. “She’s gone out to her 
country place to rest. She'll soon be all 
right again, I hope.” 

He had taken a third cigarette, and, 
with his face half turned away from me, 
was lighting it carelessly. I noticed how 
flushed his neck was. 

“Oh, undoubtedly,” he agreed, after 
a moment; “at least, I should be most 
sad to think otherwise. But it is late; 
I perceive that you are weary; I thank 
you for your kindness.” 
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“Not at all,” I protested. 
you'll come in whenever you 
lonely.” 

“A thousand thanks! I shall avail 
myself of your invitation. My apart- 
ment is just across the hall,” he added, 
as | opened the door. “I trust to see 
you there.” 

“You shall,” I said heartily, and bade 
him good night. 

In the week that followed, I saw a 
good deal of Martigny. I would meet 
him on the stairs or in the hall; he 
came again to see me, and I returned 
his visit two nights later. I grew more 
and more to like him—he told me 
many stories of Paris. He was 
plainly a man of the world, with an 
outlook upon life a little startling in its 
materiality, but interesting in its fresh- 
ness, and often amusing in its frank- 
ness. And he seemed to return my lik- 
ing—certainly it was he who sought me, 
not 1 who sought him. He was being 
delayed, he explained, in establishing his 
business ; he could not get just the quar- 
ters he desired, but in another week 
there would be a place vacant. He 
would ask me to draw up the lease. 
Time hung heavily on his hands. 

“Though I do not quarrel with that,” 
he added, sitting in my room one eve- 
ning.. “It is necessary for me that I 
take life easily. I have a weakness of 
the heart, which has already given me 
much trouble. Besides, I have your 
companionship, which is most welcome, 
and for which I thank you. I trust 
Mees—Mees—what you call—Holladay 
is again well.” 

“We haven’t heard from her,” I said. 
“She is still at her place in the coun- 
try.” 

“Oh, she is doubtless well—in her I 
take such an interest—you will pardon 
me if I weary you.” 

“Weary me? But you don’t!” 

“Then I will make bold to ask you 
—have you made any—what you call— 
theory of the crime?” 
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“No,” I answered; “there was the 
newspaper theory of an_ illegitimate 
daughter. I suppose you saw it. That 
seems to fit the case.” 

He nodded meditatively. “Yet I like 
to imagine how Monsieur Lecoq would 
approach it. Would he believe it was a 
murder simply because it so appeared? 
Has it occurred to you that Mees Holla- 
day truly might have visited her father, 
and that his death was not a murder at 
all, but an accident ?” 

“An accident?” I repeated. “How 
could it be an accident? How could a 
man be stabbed accidentally in the neck? 
Besides, even if it were an accident, 
how would that explain his daughter’s 
rushing from the building without try- 
ing to save him, without giving the 
alarm? If it wasn’t a murder, why 
should the woman, whoever she was, 
be frightened? How else can you ex- 
plain her flight?” 

He was looking at me thoughtfully. 
“All that you say is ver’ true,” he said. 
“It shows that you have given to the 
case much thought. I believe that you 
also have a fondness for crimes of mys- 
tery,” and he smiled at me. “Is it not 
so, Mistair Lester ’”’ 

“TI had never suspected it,” I laughed, 
“until this case came up, but the microbe 
seems to have bitten me.” \ 

“Ah, yes,” he said doubtfully, not 
quite understanding. 

“And I’ve rather fancied at times,” I 
admitted, “that I should like to take a 
hand at solving it—though, of course, I 
never shall. Our connection with the 
case is ended.” 

He shot me a quick glance, then 
lighted another cigarette. 

“Suppose it were assigned to you to 
solve it,” he asked, “how would you set 
about it?” 

“I'd try to 
woman.” 

“But the police, so I understand, at- 
tempted that and failed,” he objected. 
“How could you succeed?” 
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“Oh, I dare say I shouldn’t succeed,” 
I laughed, his air striking me as a little 
more earnest than the occasion de- 
manded. “I should probably fail, just 
as the police did.” 

“In France,” he remarked, “it is not 
in the least expected that men of the 
law should——” 

“Nor is it here,” I explained. “Only, 
of course, a lawyer can’t help it, some- 
times; some cases demand more or less 
detective work, and are yet too delicate» 
to be intrusted to the police.” 

“It is also the fault of our police 
that it is too fond of the newspapers, of 
posing before the public—it is a fault 
of human nature, is it not?’ 

“You speak English so well, Mr. 
Martigny,” I said, “that I have won- 
dered where you learned it.” 

“T was some years in England—and 
devoted myself seriously to the study 
of the language. But I still find 
it sometimes very difficult to under- 
stand you Americans.” 

Yes, I decided, I was very fortunate 
in gaining Martigny’s acquaintance. He 
was interesting in himself—entertain- 
ing, with that targe tolerance and good 
humor which | have already mentioned, 
and which was one of the most striking 
characteristics of the man. 


It was Monday, the fourteenth day 
of April, and we had just opened the 
office when a clerk hurried in with a 
message for Mr. Royce. 

“There’s a man out here who wants 
to see you at once, sir,” he said. “He 
says his name’s Thompson, and that he’s 
Miss Frances Holladay’s butler.” 

Our junior half started from his chair 
in his excitement; then he controlled 
himself, and sank back into it again. 

“Show him in,” he said. Not until 
that moment had I noticed how the past 
week had aged him and worn him down 
—his work, of course, might account 
for part of it, but not for all. He 
seemed almost ill. 
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The door opened and a gray-haired 
many of about sixty entered. He was 
fairly gasping for breath, and plainly 
laboring under strong emotion. 

“Well, Thompson,” demanded Mr. 
Royce, ‘“‘what’s the trouble now?” 

“Trouble enough, sir!” cried the 
other. ‘My mistress has been made 
away with, sir! She left town just ten 
days ago for Belair, where we were all 
waiting for her, and nobody has set eyes 
on her since, sir!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AN ASTONISHING DISAPPEARANCE. 


M R. ROYCE grasped the arms of his 
! chair convulsively, and for a mo- 
ment remained speechless under the 
Then he swung around toward 


shock, 
me. 

“Come here, Lester,” he said hoarsely. 
“This touches me so closely I can’t think 
consecutively. You will help, won't 
you?” 

“I'll help to the very limit of my 
power, Mr. Royce.” 

“I knew you would,” he said. ‘Get 
the story from Thompson, will you?” 

[ brought a chair, and sat down by the 
old butler. 

“You have been in Mr. Holladay’s 
family a great many years, haven’t you, 
Mr. Thompson?” I asked, to give him 
opportunity to compose himself. 

“Yes, a great many years, sir—nearly 
forty, I should say.” 

“Before Miss Holladay’s _ birth, 
then >” 

“Oh, yes, sir; long before. Just be- 
fore his marriage, Mr. Holladay bought 
the Fifth Avenue house he lived in ever 
since, and I was employed, then, sir, as 
an underservant.” 

“Mr. Holladay and his wife were 
very happy together, weren’t they?” I 
questioned. 

_ "Very happy, yes, sir. They were 
just like lovers, sir, until her death.” 


“There was nothing to mar their hap- 
piness that you know of?” 

“There was nothing to mar their hap- 
piness—except one thing.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Why, they had no children, sir, for 
fifteen years and more. After Miss 
Frances came that was all changed.” 

“She was born abroad?” 

“Ves, sir; in France. 
know the town.” 

“But you know the 
birth?” 

“Oh, yes, sir—the tenth of June, 
eighteen ninety-six—we always cele- 
brated it.” 

“Mr. Holladay was with his wife at 
the time?” 

“Yes, sir; he and his wife had been 
abroad nearly a year. His health had 
broken down, and the doctor made him 
take a long vacation. He came home a 
few months later, but Mrs. Holladay 
stayed on. She didn’t get strong again, 
some way. She stayed nearly four 
years, and he went over every few 
months to spend a week with her; and 
at last she came home to die, bringing 
her child with her. That was the first 
time any of us ever saw Miss Fran- 
ces.” 

“Mr. Holladay thought a great deal 
of her?” 

“You may well so say, sir; she took 
his wife's place,” said the old man sim- 
ply. 

“And she thought a great deal of 
him ?” 

‘More than that, sir; she fairly wor- 
shiped him. She didn’t care much for 
society—I’ve often heard her tell him 
that she’d much rather just stay at home 
with him.” 

“There were no other relatives, were 
there?” 

“None at all, sir; both Mr. Holladay 
and his wife were only children; their 
parents, of course, have been dead for 
years.” 

“Nor any intimate friends?” 
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“None I'd call intimate, sir; Miss 
Frances had some school friends, but 
she was always—well—reserved, sir.” 

“Yes.” IT nodded again. ‘And now,” 
I added, “tell me, as fully as you can, 
what has happened within the last three 
weeks.” 

“Well, sir,” he began slowly, “after 
her father’s death, she seemed quite dis- 
tracted for a while—wandered about the 
house, sat in the library of evenings, ate 
scarcely anything. Then Mr. Royce 
got to coming to the house, and she 
brightened up, and we all hoped she'd 
soon be all right again. Then she 
seemed to get worse of a sudden, and 
sent us all away to get Belair ready. 
I got the place in order, sir, and tele- 
graphed her that we were ready. She 
answered that she’d come in a few days. 
Ten day ago the rest of the servants 
came, and I looked for her every day, 
but she didn’t come. I telegraphed her 
again, but she didn’t answer, and, 
finally, I got so uneasy, sir, I couldn't 
rest, and came back to the city to see 
what was the matter. I got here early 
this morning and went right to the 
house. Thomas, the second man, had 
been left in charge, and he told me that 
Miss Frances and her maid had started 
for Belair the same day the servants 
did. That’s all I know.” 

“Then she’s been gone ten days?” 
questioned. 

“Ten days; yes, sir. 

Ten days! What might not have hap- 
pened. in that time? Doctor Jenkin- 
son’s theory of dementia recurred to 
me, and I was more than ever inclined 
to credit it. How else explain this 
flight? I could see from Mr. Royce’s 
face how absolutely nonplused he was. 

“Well,” I said at last, for want of 
something better, “we'll go with you to 
the house, and see the man in charge 
there. Perhaps he can tell us some- 
thing more.” 

3ut he could tell us very little. Ten 
days before, an automobile had driven 
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up to the door, Miss Holladay and her 
maid had entered it and been driven 
away. ‘The car had been called, he 
thought, from some neighboring garage, 
as her chauffeur had been sent away 
with the other servants. They had 
driven to the Pennsylvania Station, he 
supposed, to take the Long Island train, 
We looked through the house—it was 
in perfect order. Miss Holladay’s 
rooms were just as she would naturally 
have left them. Her father’s rooms, 
too, were evidently undisturbed. 

“Here’s one thing,” I said, “that might 
help,” and I picked up a_ photograph 
from the mantel. “You won’t mind my 
using it?” 

Mr. Royce took it with trembling 
hand and gazed at it for a moment. 
Then he handed it back to me. 

“No,” he answered; “not if 
really help; we must use every 
we can.” 

“T won’t use it unless I absolutely 
have to,” I assured him; “and when I’m 
done with it, I'll destroy it.” 

There was nothing more to be dis- 
covered there, and we went away, after 
warning the two men to say not a word 
to any one concerning their mistress’ 
disappearance. 

Plainly the first thing to be done was 
to find the chauffeur who had driven 
Miss Holladay and her maid away from 
the house. With this end in view, we 
visited all the garages in the neighbor- 
hood, but from none of them had a 
car been ordered by her. Had a taxi 
been ordered for her by her maid, and 
was she really the victim of foul play? 
I put this question to Mr. Royce, but 
he seemed quite unable to reach a con- 
clusion. I was certain that she had gone 
away of her own accord, and had de- 
liberately planned her disappearance. 
Why? I began to suspect that we had 
not yet really touched the bottom of the 
mystery. 

We drove back to the office, and 
found Mr. Graham there. I related to 
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him the circumstances of our search, 
and submitted to him and to our junior 
one question for immediate settlement. 

“At the best, it’s a delicate case,” I 
pointed out. “Miss Holladay has plainly 
laid her plans very carefully to prevent 
us following her. It may be difficult to 
prove that she has not gone away en- 
tirely of her own accord. She certainly 
has a perfect right to go wherever she 
wishes without consulting us. Have 
we the right to follow her against her 
evident desire?” 

For a moment Mr. Graham did not 
answer, but sat tapping his desk with 
that deep line of perplexity between his 
eyebrows. Then he nodded emphat- 
ically. 

“It’s our duty to follow her and find 
her,” he said. “It’s perfectly evident to 
me that no girl in her right mind would 
act as she has done. She had no rea- 
son whatever for deceiving us—for run- 
ning away. We wouldn’t have inter- 
fered with her. Jenkinson’s right— 
she’s suffering with dementia. We 
must see that she receives proper medi- 
cal treatment.” 

“It might not be dementia,” I sug- 
gested, “so much as undue influence— 
on the part of the new maid, perhaps.” 

“Then it’s our duty to rescue her 
from that influence,’ rejoined Mr. 
Graham, 

“The police, probably, could locate 
her speedily, but Miss Holladay would 
very properly resent any more public- 
ity.” 

‘But,” objected Mr. Graham, “if we 
don’t call in the police, how are we to 
find her ?” 

“If I could be excused from the office 
for a few days, sir,” I began hesitat- 
ingly, “I might be able to find some 
trace of her. If I’m unsuccessful, we 
might then call in the authorities.” 

Mr. Royce brightened up for a mo- 
ment. 

; “That’s it,” he said. “Let Lester look 
into it.” 


“Very well,” assented Mr. Graham. 
“IT agree to that. Of course any ex- 
penses you may incur will be borne by 
the office.” 

“Thank you, sir,” and I rose with 
fast-beating heart, for the adventure 
appealed to me strongly. “T’ll begin at 
once then. Could you let me have three 
or four clerks to visit the various 
garages of the city? It would be best, 
I think, to use our own people.” 

“Certainly,” assented our senior in- 
stantly. “I'll call them in, and we can 
give them their instructions at once.” 

So four clerks were summoned, and 
each was given a district of the city. 
Their instructions were to find from 
which garage Miss Holladay had or- 
dered an automobile on the morning of 
Thursday, April 3d. I turned to go, 
when my eye caught the expression of 
our junior’s face. 

“Mr. Royce is ill, sir!” I cried. ‘Look 
at him!” 

He was leaning forward heavily, his 
face drawn and livid, his eyes set, his 
hands plucking at the arms of his chair. 
We sprang to him and led him to a 
couch. Mr. Graham hurriedly sum- 
moned a physicion, who diagnosed the 
case at a glance. 

“Nervous breakdown,” he said tersely. 

He poured out a stimulant which the 
sick man swallowed without protest. 
He seemed stronger in a few moments, 
and began talking incoherently to him- 
self. We got him down to the doc- 
tor’s car, and drove rapidly to his lodg- 
ings, where we put him to bed without 
delay. 

“He'll pull through,” observed the 
doctor, after watching him for a while. 
“T’ll get a couple of nurses, and we'll 
give him every chance.” 

“T’d like to call Doctor Jenkinson into 
the case,” I said. “He knows Mr. 
Royce, and may be of help.” 

Jenkinsen was called, and confirmed 
the diagnosis. He understood, of 
course, the cause of Mr. Royce’s break- 
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down, and turned to me when the con- 
sultation was ended and his colleague 
had taken his departure. 

“Mr. Lester,” he said, “I advise you 
to go home and get some rest. Put 
this case out of your mind, or you'll 
be right where Mr. Royce is. He had 
some more bad news, I suppose ?” 

I told him of Miss Holladay’s disap- 
pearance ; he pondered over it a moment 
with grave face. 

“This strengthens my belief that she 
is suffering with dementia,” he said. 
“Sudden aversion to relatives and 
friends is one of its most common 
symptoms. Of course, she must be 
found.” 

“I’m going to find her,” I assured 
him, with perhaps a little more confi- 
dence than I really felt. 

“Call on me if I can help you. But 
first of all go home and sleep for ten 
hours—twelve, if you can. Mind, no 
work before that—no building of the- 
ories. You'll be so much the fresher 
to-morrow.” 

I recognized the wisdom of this ad- 
vice, but I had one thing to do first. 
I took a taxi to the nearest telegraph 
office. I sent an imperative message 
to Brooks, the Holladay chauffeur, tell- 
ing him to return to New York by tl 
first train, and report to me at the o 
fice. That done, I gave the driver my 
address and settled back in the seat. 

Where was Frances Holladay : 
had she fled? Was she really 
tally deranged? Had the weight of the 
secret proved too great for her? Or 
had she merely fallen under the influ- 
ence of the woman who was guilty? 
These and a hundred other que: 
crowded upon me, till thought failed, 
and I lay back confused, indifferent 
to what—— 

“Here we are, sir,” said the chauf- 
feur, jumping down from his seat and 
jerking open the door. 

I paid him, and went stumblingly up 
the steps. As I fumbled with my key, 
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some one opened the door from the 
inside. 

“Why, Mistair Lester!’ exclaimed 
Martigny’s voice. “What is it? You 
have no illness, I hope!” 

“No,” I murmured, “I’m just dead 
tired,” and I started blindly for the 
stair. 

“Let me assist you,” and he took my 
arm and helped me up; then went on 
ahead, opened my door, and lighted the 
gas. 

“Thanks,’ 
a chair. 

He sat quietly down opposite me, 
and, weary as I was, I was conscious 
of his keen eyes upon me. 

“We heard from Miss Holladay this 
morning,” I remarked, unconsciously 
answering their question. 

He did not reply for a moment, but 
I had closed my eyes again, and I was 
too tired to open them and look at him. 

“Ah,” he said, in a voice a little 
hoarse ; “and she is well?” 

“No; she’s disappeared.” 

“You mean——-” 

“T mean she’s run away,” I said, wak- 
ing up a, little. 

“And she has informed you-—’” 

“Oh, no; we've just found it out 
She’s been gone ten days.” 

“And you are going to search for 
her?” he questioned carelessly, after an- 
other pause. 

“Ves—I'll begin in the morning.” 

Again there was a moment’s silence. 

“Ah!” he said, with a curious inten- 
sity. “Ah.” 

Then he arose and left me to tumble 
incontinently into bed. 


3 


I said, as I dropped into 


CHAPTER X. 
I UNMASK MY ENEMY. 
FELT like another man when I left 
left the house next morning, and 
I was eager to grapple anew with the 
mystery. 
When I opened the office door I found 
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Brooks waiting for me. 
few questions to ask him. 

“When your mistress left the car the 
day you drove her to Washington 
Square, did you notice which street she 
took aiter she left the square?” 

“Yes, sir; she went on down West 
Broadway.” 

“On which side?” 

“Th’ left-hand side, sir; th’ east side.” 

“She must have crossed the street to 
get to that side.” 

“Yes, sir; she did. I noticed per- 
ti’lar, for I thought it funny she 
shouldn't ’ve let me drive her on down 
th’ street to whereve she was goin’. It’s 
adirty place along there, sir.” 

“When you drove her out on the 28th 
—the day she brought back the maid 
—where did she go?” 

“To Washington Square again, sir. 

“And left you waiting for her?” 

“Yes, sir; just th’ same.” 

“And went down the same street ?” 

“Yes, sir; crossed to th’ east side just 
th’ same as th’ time before.” 

“How long was she gone?” 

“Over an hour, sir; an hour an’ a 
half, I should say.” 

“Did you notice anything unusual in 
her appearance when she came back ?”” 

“No, sir; she was wearin’ a heavy 
veil. She had th’ other woman with 
her, an’ she just said ‘Home!’ in a kind 
0’ hoarse voice, as I helped them into 
th’ car.” 

That was all that he could tell me, 
and yet I felt that it would help me 
greatly. In the first place it narrowed 
my investigations to the district lying 
to the east of West Broadway; I knew 
that there was a number of French peo- 
ple living in that section. And again 
it gave me a point to insist on in my 
inquiries—I knew the date upon which 
the mysterious woman had left her lodg- 
ing. Or, at least, I knew that it must 
be one of two dates. The lodging had 
been vacated, then, either on the twenty- 
tighth of March or the third of April. 


”? 


As a last resource, I had the photograph. 
I was ready to begin my search, and 
dismissed Brooks, warning him to say 
nothing to any one about the mystery. 

As I passed out the door to the pave- 
ment, I happened to glance across the 
way, and there, in the crowd of brokers 
which always lines the street, I per- 
ceived Martigny. 

I turned west toward Broadway. A 
few moments later some irresistible im- 
pulse caused me to glance around. And 
there he was, walking after me, on the 
opposite side of the street! In a flash 
I understood. He was following me! 

Here at last was something definite, 
tangible, a clew ready to my hand, if 
only I were clever enough to follow it 
up; a ray of light in the darkness! 

But what had been his part in the af- 
fair? For a moment I groped blindly 
in the dark, but only for a moment. 
Whatever his share in the tragedy, he 
had plainly been left behind to watch 
us; to make sure that we did not fol- 
low the fugitives. 

I had reached Broadway, and at the 
corner I paused to look at a display of 
men’s furnishings in a window. 

I entered the store and spent ten min- 
utes looking at some neckties. When 
I came out again, Martigny was just 
getting down from a bootblack’s chair 
across the street. His back was toward 
me, and I watched him get out his lit- 
tle purse and drop a dime into the boot- 
black’s hand. I went on up Broadway, 
loitering sometimes, sometimes walking 
straight ahead; always, behind me, lost 
in the crowd, was my pursuer. It could 
not longer be doubted. He was really 
following me, though he did it so 
adroitly, with such consummate cun- 
ning, that I should never have seen 
him, never have suspected him, but for 
that fortunate intuition at the start. 

I could doubt no longer that there 
vas a plot, whose depths I had not be- 
fore even suspected; and I drew back 
from the thought with a little shiver. 
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What was the plot? What intricate, 
dreadful crime was this which he was 
planning? The murder of the father, 
then, had been only the first step. The 
abduction of Frances Holladay was the 
second, What would the third be? He 
had all the threads in his fingers, he con- 
controlled the situation; we were strug- 
gling blindly, snarled in a net of mys- 
tery from which there seemed no es- 
cape. For a moment a wild desire pos- 
sessed me to turn upon him, to con- 
front him, to accuse him, to confound 
him with the very certainty of my 
knowledge, to surprise his secret, to 
trample him down! 

But the frenzy passed. He must not 
discover that I suspected him; I must 
not yield up that advantage. I might 
yet surprise him, mislead him, set a trap 
for him, get him,to say more than he 
wished to say. 

My plan was soon 
Broadway and turned Cortlandt 
Street, sauntering along it until the ele- 
vated loomed just ahead; I heard the 
roar of an approaching train, and 
stopped to purchase some fruit at the 
corner stand. My pursuer was some 
distance behind, closely i 
bric-a-brac in a peddler’s cart. The 
train rumbled into the station, and, 
starting as though I had just perceived 
it, I bounded up the stair, slammed my 
ticket into the chopper, and dived across 
the platform. The guard at the rear of 
the train held the gate for me ai 
instant, and then cage it shut. We 
were off with a jerk; as I looked back, 
rush out upon the plat- 
1 staring after me for 
then, with a sudden grasp- 
reast, staggered and seemed 

A crowd closed about him, the 
whisked around a corner, and I 
could see no more. 

I got off at Bleecker Street, walked 
to Washington Square, and began my 
search. My plan was very simple. Be- 
ginning on the east side of West Broad- 


made. I crossed 


into 


. 1 
nspecting the 


open 


Martigny 
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tan 


1 
fe stoo 
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train 


way, I went from house to house; stum- 
bling over dirty children, climbing 
grimy stairs, peering into all sort of 
holes called rooms by courtesy. Some- 
times I began to hope that at last I was 
on the right track; but further inquiry 
— prove my mistake. So the morn- 
ing passed, and the afternoon. I had 
pend we two blocks to no purpose, and at 
last I turned eastward to Broadway, and 
took a car downtown to the office. My 
assistants had reported again—they had 
met with no better success than I. 
After a discussion with Mr. Graham, 
who told me Royce had been ordered on 
a long vacation, I oie the office to go 
home. On the street I bought a paper, 
after ten o’clock this morning, a 
man ran up the steps of the Cortlandt Street 
station of the Sixth Avenue Elevated, in an 
effort to catch an uptown train just »pulling 
out, and dr ppt d over on the platfo m with 
heart disease. An ambulance was called 
irom the Hudson Street Hospital and the 
man taken there. At noon, it was said he 
would recover. He still too weak to 
talk, but among other things, a card of the 
Café Jourdain, 54 West Houston Street, was 
found in his pocketbook. An inquiry there 
developed the fact that his name is Pierre 
Bethune, that he is recently [ 


irom iraneeé, 
‘ 1 } . lat; 1 hj . trv 
and has no relatives m this country. 


Shortly 


was 


In a moment I was running westward 
to the elevated. I felt that I held in 
my hand the address I needed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
AT THE 


a TY-FOUR West Houston Street, 
hree blocks south of Washington 
Peeing vas a narrow, dingy building. 
In the basement was a squalid cob 
bler’s shop, and the restaurant occupied 
the first Dirty lace curtains hung 
at the windows, screening 
from the street; but when I mounted 
the step to the door and entered, I found 
the place typical of its class. I sat 
down at one of the little square tables, 
and gave an order. Monsieur Jourdain 


himself served me; a little, fat mam, 


CAFE JOURDAI? 


7 
hoor. 


the intenof 
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with trousers very tight and a waist- 
coat very dazzling. There were few 
patrons so early in tlie evening, and 
he lingered about my table. 

“You have lodgings to let, I suppose, 
on the floors above?” I questioned. 

Jordain said he would have to call 
his wife. 

“Monsieur, here, is seeking a lodg- 
ing,” he began. “Is the one on the 
second floor back at our disposal yet, 
Célie :” 

His wife pondered the question a mo- 
ment, looking at me with sharp little 
eyes. 

“{ do not know,” she said at last. 
“We shall have to ask Monsieur Be- 
thine. He said he might again have 
need of it. He has paid for it until 
the fifteenth.” 

My heart leaped at the name. 

“It was through Monsieur Bethune 
that I secured your address,” I said 
boldly. ‘He was taken ill this morn- 
ing; his heart, you know,” and I tapped 
my chest. 

They nodded, looking at me with eyes 
harrow with suspicion. 

“Yes, monsieur, we know,” said Jour- 
dain. ‘The authorities at the hospital at 
once notified us.” 

“It is not the first attack,” I asserted, 
with a temerity born of necessity. “He 
has had others, but none so serious as 
this.” 

They nodded sympathetically. Plainly 
they had been considerably impressed by 
their lodger. 

“So,” I continued brazenly, “he 
knows at last that his condition is very 
bad, and he wishes to remain at the hos- 
pital for some days until he has quite 
recovered. In the meantime, I am to 
have the second floor back, which was 
occupied by the ladies.” 

I spoke the last word with seeming 
nonchalance, without the quiver of a 
lash. I was risking everything upon it. 
Then in an instant I breathed more 
freely. I saw that I had hit the mark, 
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and that their suspicions were gradually 
growing less. 

“They, of course, are not coming 
back,” I added; “at least; not for a long 
time; so he has no further use for the 
room. This is the fourteenth—I can 
take possession to-morrow.” 

They exchanged a giance, and Ma- 
dame Jourdain arose. 

“Very well, monsieur,” she said. 
“Will you have the kindness to come 
and look at the room?” 

I followed her up the stair, giddy at 
my good fortune. She opened a door 
and lighted the gas. 

“T am sure you will like the apart- 
ment, monsieur,” she said. “You see 
it is a very large one, and most com- 
fortable.” 

It was, indeed, of good size and weil 
furnished. ‘The bed was in a kind of 
alcove, and beyond it was a bath—un- 
looked-for luxury! One thing, how- 
ever, struck me as peculiar. The win- 
dows were closed by heavy shutters, 
which were barred upon the inside, and 
the bars were secured in place by pad- 
locks. 

“T shall want to open the windows,” 
I remarked. “Do you always keep them 
barred ?” 

She hesitated a moment, looking a 
little embarrassed. 

“You see, monsieur, it is this way,” 
she explained, at last. “Monsieur Be- 
thune himself had the locks put on; 
for he feared that his poor sister would 
throw herself down into the courtyard. 
She was very bad some days, poor dear. 
I was most glad when they took her 
away, for the thought of her made me 
nervous. JI will in the morning open 
the windows, and air the room well for 
you.” 

“That will do nicely,” I assented as 
carelessly as I could. I knew that I 
had chanced upon a new development, 
though I could not in the least guess its 
bearing. ‘What do you ask for the 
apartment ” 
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“Ten dollars the week, monsieur,” 
she answered, eying me narrowly. 

“Done, madame!” I cried. “I pay 
you for a week in advance,” and I 
suited the action to the word. “Only,” 
I added, “be sure to air the room well 
to-morrow—it seems very close. Still, 
Bethune was right to make sure that his 
sister could not harm herself.” 

“Yes—she broke down most sudden 
—it was the departure of her mother, 
you know, monsieur.” 

I nodded thoughtfully. 

“When they first came six weeks ago, 
she was quite well. Then her mother 
a position of some sort secured and 
went away; she never left her room 
after that, just sat there and cried, or 
rattled at the doors and windows. Her 
brother was heartbroken about her— 
no one else would he permit to attend 
her. But I hope that she is well now, 
poor child, for she is again with her 
mother.” 

“Her 
asked. 

“Oh, yes; ten days ago, and together 
they drove away. By this time, they are 
again in the good France.” 

I pretended to be inspecting a ward- 
robe, for I felt sure my face would be- 
tray me. At a flash, I saw the whole 
story. There was nothing more Ma- 
dame Jourdain could tell me. 

“Yes,” I repeated, steadying my voice, 
“the good France.” 

“Monsieur Bethune has himself been 
absent for a week,” she added, “on af- 
fairs of business. He was not certain 
that he would return, but he paid us to 
the fifteenth.” 

“T will take possession then to-mor- 
row.” 

“Very well, monsieur,” she assented; 
“T will have it in readiness.” 

For an instant I hesitated. Should 
I use the photograph? Was it neces- 
sary? How explain my possession of 
it? Did I not already know all that 


mother came after her?” I 
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Madame Jourdain could tell me? [ 
turned to the stair. 

The place was filling with a motley 
crowd of diners, but I paused only to 
exchange a nod with Monsieur Jour- 
dain, and then hurried away. The fugi- 
tives had taken the French line, of 
course, and I hastened on to the foot of 
West Fifteenth Street, where the 
French line pier is. A ship was being 
loaded for the voyage out, and the pier 
was still open. A clerk directed me to 
the sailing schedule, and a glance at it 
confirmed my guess. At ten o’clock 
on the morning of Thursday, April 3d, 
La Savoie had sailed for Havre. 

“May I see La Savoie’s passenger 
list?” I asked. 

“Certainly, sir,” and he produced it. 

I did not, of course, expect to find 
Miss Holladay entered upon it, yet I felt 
that a study of it might be repaid; and 
I was not mistaken. A Mrs. G. R. 
Folsom and two daughters had occu- 
pied the cabine de luxe, 436, 438, 440; 
on the company’s list, which had been 
given me, I saw bracketed after the 
name of the youngest daughter the sin- 
gle word “invalide.” 

“La Lorraine sails day after to-mor- 
row, I believe?” I asked. 

“Ya... 

“And is she full?” 

“No, sir; it is a little early in the sea- 
son yet,” and he got down the list of 
staterooms, showing me which were va- 
cant. I selected an outside double one, 
and deposited half the fare, in order to 
reserve it. 

There was nothing more to be done - 
that night, for a glance at my watch 
showed me the lateness of the hour. 
As I emerged from the pier, I sud- 
denly found myself very weary and 
very hungry, so I called a taxi and was 
driven direct to my rooms. 

Certainly I had progressed. I had 
undoubtedly got on the track of the 
fugitives. I knew that they had sailed 
for France, but for what part of 
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France? They would disembark at 
Havre—how was I, reaching Havre, 
two weeks later, to discover which di- 
rection they had taken? Suppose they 
had gone to Paris, as seemed most prob- 
able, how could I ever hope to find them 
there? Even if I did find them, would 
I be in time to checkmate Martigny ? 

For a time I paused, appalled at the 
magnitude of the task that lay before 
me—in all France to find three peo- 
ple! But, after all, it might not be so 
great. Most probably these women 
were from one of the towns Holladay 
and his wife had visited during their 
stay in France. Which towns they 
were, I, of course, had no means of 
knowing; yet I felt certain that some 
means of discovering them would pre- 
sent itself. That must be my work for 
the morrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EN VOYAGE. 


ME: GRAHAM’S congratulations 
next morning quite overwhelmed 
me. 

“I never expected such complete and 
speedy success, Mr. Lester,” he said 
warmly. ‘“You’ve done splendid work.” 

I pointed out to him that, after all, 
my success was purely the result of acci- 
dent. 

But my chief would not listen ; he de- 
clared that a man must be judged by 
his achievements, and that he judged me 
by mine. 

“Let us find out how our friend is,” 
I suggested. We were informed that 
the patient was stronger, but would not 
be able to leave his bed for two or three 
days. 

“The Jourdains may tell him of my 

I said. “They’ll suspect some- 
when I don’t return to-day, but 

one day is all I want. It’s just possible 
that they may keep silent altogether. 
They’ve nothing to gain by speaking— 
it’s plain that they’re not in the con- 


spiracy. Anyway, to-morrw I'll be out 
of reach.” 

Mr. Graham nodded. 

“Yes—that’s plainly the next step. 
You must follow them to France—but 
where in France will you look for 
them ?” 

“We must try to find out where the 
women have gone, and I believe Rog- 
ers can help us. My theory is that 
they’re from one of the towns which 
the Holladays visited when they were 
abroad, and Mr. Holladay must have 
kept in touch with his office, more or 
less, during that time.” 

My chief sprang up and seized his 
hat. 

“The very thing!” he cried. “Come, 
I'll go with you.” 

“Only,” I added, as we went down 
together, “I very much fear that the 
search will lead to Paris, for Martigny 
is undoubtedly a Parisian.” 

“And to find a person in Paris—— 

I did not answer. I only shut my 
teeth together, and told myself for the 
hundredth time that I must not fail. 

Rogers had been carrying on the rou- 
tine work of the business since his em- 
ployer’s death, and was supervising the 
settlement of accounts, and the thou- 
sand and one details which must be at- 
tended to before the business could be 
closed up. We found him in the pri- 
vate office, and stated our errand with- 
out delay. 

“Yes,” he said, “Mr. Holladay kept 
in touch with the office, of course. Let 
me see—what was the date?” 

“Let us look for the first six months 
of 1896,” I suggested. 

He got down the file covering that 
period, and ran through the letters. 

“Yes, here they are,” he said after a 
moment. “In January, he writes from 
Nice, where they seem to have remained 
during February and March. About the 
middle of April, they ‘started north— 
here’s a letter dated Paris, April 19th— 
and from Paris they went to a place 
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called Etretat. They remained there 
through May, June, and July. That is 
all the time covered by this file. Shall 
I get another?” 

“No,” I answered, “but I wish you’d 
make an abstract of Mr. Holladay’s 
whereabouts during the whole time he 
was abroad, and send it to our office not 
later than this afternoon.” 

“But why didn’t you let him go far- 
ther?” asked Mr. Graham, as we left 
the building. 

“Because I think I’ve found the place, 
sir,” I answered. “Did you notice— 
the time they stayed at Etretat covers 
the period of Miss Holladay’s birth, 
with which, I’m convinced, these peo- 
ple were in some way concerned. We 
must look up Etretat.” 

A map at the office showed us that 
it was a little fishing hamlet and seaside 
resort on the shore of the English Chan- 
nel, not far north of Havre. 

“My theory is,” I said, “that when 
the time of her confinement ap- 
proached, Mr. Holladay brought his 
wife to Paris to secure the services of 
an experienced physician, perhaps ;. or 
perhaps a nurse, or linen, or all of them. 
That done, they proceeded to Etretat, 
which they may have visited before, 
and knew for a quiet place, with a brac- 
ing atmosphere and good climate—just 
such a place as they would naturally 
desire. Here the daughter was born, 
and here we shall find the key to the 
mystery, though I’m very far from 
guessing what that key is. But I have 
a premonition—you may smile if you 
wish—that I'll find the clew I’m seeking 
at Etretat. The name has somehow 
struck an answering chord in me.” 

“T don’t doubt that you’re right, Mr. 
Lester,” Graham replied. “I don’t 
need to say that I have every confidence 
in you. I'll have a letter of credit pre- 
pared at once, so that you may not 
want for money—shall we say five thou- 
sand to start with?” 

I stammered that I was certain that 


would be more than enough, but he si- 
lenced me with a gesture. 

I was about to take my leave, when 
a message came from Doctor Jenkin- 
son. Mr. Royce was so much im- 
pressed that the doctor advised him to 
take a long vacation. When he heard 
my plans, he insisted on going abroad 
with me. 

My packing finished, I sat down for 
a review of the situation. 

There was one development of the 
day before which quite baffled me. I 
had proved that there were, indeed, two 
women, and I believed them to be 
mother and daughter, but I could not 
in the least understand why the younger 
one had so completely broken down after 
the departure of the elder with Miss 
Holladay. I looked at this point from 
every side, but could find no reason- 
able explanation of it. It might be, 
indeed, that the younger one was be- 
ginning already to repent her share in 
the conspiracy—there could be no ques- 
tion that it was she who had struck 
down Holladay in his office—that she 
had even refused to go farther in the 
plot, and that her companions had found 
it necessary to restrain her. I became 
lost in a maze of conjecture before I 
gave it up, and went to bed. 


I called for Mr. Royce, as we had 
agreed, and together we drove down to 
the pier. After disposing of our bag- 
gage we went out on deck to watch the 
last preparations for departure. The 
pier was in that state of hurly-burly 
which may be witnessed only at the sail- 
ing of a transatlantic liner. My com- 
panion appeared quite strong, and 
seemed to enjoy the bustle and hubbub 
as much as I did. He flushed with 
pleasure, as he caught sight of our sef- 
ior pushing his way toward us. 

“Why, this is kind of you, sir!” he 
said, grasping his hand. 


Mr. Graham smiled at us. “I learned 
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just this morning that two very dear 
friends of mine are taking this boat— 
Mrs. Kemball and her daughter—the 
widow of Jim Kemball, you know.” 

We were both interested. 

“T want you to meet them,” contin- 
ued Mr. Graham, looking about in all 
directions. “Ah, here they are!’ and 
he dragged his partner away toward 
the bow of the boat. I saw him bowing 
before a gray-haired little lady, and a 
younger and taller one whose back was 
toward me. They laughed together for 
a moment, then the last bell rang, and 
the ship’s officers began to clear the 
boat. I turned back to the pier, but 
was brought round an instant later by 
Mr. Graham’s voice. 

“My dear Lester,” he cried, “I 
thought we’d lost you. I want to in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Kemball and her 
daughter, who are to be your fellow 
voyagers. Mr. Lester’s a very ingen- 
ious young man,” he added. “Make him 
amuse you!” and he hastened away to 
catch the gangplank before it should, be 
pulled in. 

I bowed to Mrs. Kemball, thinking 
to myself that I had never seen a 
sweeter, pleasanter face. Then I found 
myself looking into a pair of blue eyes 
that fairly toook my breath away. 

“We'll not neglect Mr. Graham’s ad- 
vice,” said a merry voice. “So prepare 
for your fate, Mr. Lester!” 

There was a hoarse shouting at the 
gangway behind me, and the eyes looked 
past me, over my shoulder. 

“See,” she said; “there’s one poor fel- 
low who has just made it.” 

I turned and looked toward the gang- 
plank. One end had been cast loose, 
but two deck hands were assisting an- 
other man to mount it. He seemed weak 
and helpless, and they supported him on 
either side. An involuntary cry rose to 
my lips as I looked at him, but I choked 
it back. For it was Martigny, risen 
from his bed to follow us! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I PROVE A BAD SENTINEL, 


CAME back to earth to find that 

Royce and Mrs. Kemball had drifted 
away together, and that my companion 
was regarding me from under _half- 
closed lids with an amused smile. 

“So you’re awake again, Mr. Les- 
ter?” she asked. “Do you often suffer 


attacks of that sort ?” 
I stammered. ‘‘The 


“Pardon me,” 
fact is, I~I——” 

“You looked quite dismayed,” she 
continued relentlessly. ‘You seemed 
positively horror-stricken. I saw noth- 
ing formidable about him.” 

“No; you don’t know him!” I re- 
torted. 

“T think we'd better sit down,” she 
said. “Your knees seem to be still 
somewhat shaky. Mother and Mr. 
Royce have deserted us.” 

“Miss Kemball,” I began desperately, 
“let me confess that I’m in an exceed- 
ingly vexatious situation. The fact that 
I can’t ask advice makes it worse.” 

I glanced at her again—at the open, 
candid eyes, the forceful mouth and 
chin—and I took a sudden resolution. 

“Miss Kemball,” I said, “I’m going 
to ask your help—that is, if I may.” 

“Of course you may.” 

“Well, then, that man who came on 
board last is the inveterate enemy of 
both Mr. Royce and myself. We're try- 
ing to unearth a particularly atrocious 
piece of villainy in which he’s concerned. 
I have reason to believe him capable of 
anything. I don’t know what he may 
plot against us, but I’m certain he'll 
plot something. Mr. Royce doesn’t 
even know him by sight, and shouldn’t 
be worried; but, unless he’s fore- 
warned, he may walk right into danger. 
I want you to help me keep an eye on 
him—to help me keep him out of dan- 
ger. If we look after him closely 
enough, I shan’t need to warn him. 
Will you help me?” 
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Her eyes were dancing as she looked 
up at me. 

“Why, certainly!” she cried. “So 
we're to have a mystery—just we 
two!” 

“Just we two!” I assented with a 
quickened pulse. 

She looked at me doubtfully for a mo- 
ment. 

“IT must remember Mr. Graham’s 
warning,” she said. ‘You haven’t in- 
vented this astonishing story just to en- 
tertain me, Mr. Lester?” 

“On my word, no,” I responded, a 
little bitterly. “I only wish I had!” 

“There,” she said contritely; “I 
shouldn’t have doubted! Forgive me, 
Mr. Lester. Only it seemed so fantas- 
tic—so improbable a 

“It is fantastic,” I assented, “but un- 
fortunately it is true. We must keep 
an eye on Monsieur Martigny or Be- 
thune.” 

“Which is his real name?” 

“Those are the only ones I know, but 
I doubt if either is the true one.” 

Royce and Mrs. Kemball joined us a 
moment later, and we sat watching the 
low, distant Long Island shore until the 
gong summoned us to lunch. 

On deck the next morning I stopped 
the doctor. 

“Tt wasn’t about myself I wanted to 
talk,” I said. “How’s your other pa- 
tient—the one who came aboard last?” 

His face sobered in an instant. 

“Martigny? He’s in very bad shape. 
He must have been desperately anxious 
to get back to France. He might have 
dropped over dead there on the gang- 
plank.” 

“It’s a disease of the heart?” 

“Yes—far advanced. He can’t get 
well, of course, but he may live on in- 
definitely if he’s careful.” 

I turned the talk to other things, and 
in a few moments he went on along his 
rounds, But I was not long alone, for 
I saw Miss Kemball coming toward 
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me, looking a very Diana, wind-blown 
and rosy-cheeked. 

“So mal-de-mer has laid its hand on 
you, too, Mr. Lester!” she cried. 

“Only a finger,” I said. “But a finger 
is enough. Won’t you take pity on a 
poor landsman and talk to him?” 

“But that’s reversing our positions!” 
she protested. “It was you who were 
to be the entertainer! Is our Mephisto 
abroad yet ?” she asked, in a lower tone. 
“T, too, am feeling his fascination—I 
long for another glimpse of him.” 

“Mephisto is still wrestling with his 
heart, which it seems is scarcely able 
to furnish the blood necessary to keep 
him going. The doctor tells me that 
he’ll probably spend the voyage abed.” 

“So there'll be nothing for us to do 
after all! Do you know, Mr. Lester, 
I was longing to become a female Le- 
coq!” 

“Perhaps you may still have the 
chance,” I said gloomily. :“I doubt 
very much whether Mephisto will con- 
sent to remain inactive. He doesn’t 
look to be that sort.” 

She clapped her hands, and nodded 
a laughing recognition to one of the 
passing promenaders. 

“You're going to Paris, aren’t you, 
Miss Kemball?” I asked. 

“To Paris—yes. You, too? You 
must be, since you’re going to France.” 

“We go first to Etretat,” I said, and 
stopped, as she leaned back in her 
chair, laughing. ‘Why, what’s wrong 
with that?” I demanded in some aston- 
ishment. 

“Wrong? Oh, nothing. Etretat is 
rather a bohemian resort. Alphonse 
Karr discovered it somewhere back in 
the dark ages, and advertised it—the 
Etretatians were immensely grateful, 
and named the main street of the town 
after him—and since then a lot of art- 
ists and theaterical people have built 
villas there. It has a little beach of 
gravel where people bathe all day long. 
When one’s tired of bathing, there ar¢ 
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the cliffs and the downs, and in the 
evening there’s the casino, You know 
French, Mr. Lester ?” 

“Why,” I explained, “I was supposed 
to study it at college.” 

“You'll remember more when you get 
to I:tretat,” she laughed. “You'll have 
to, or starve.” 

“I think Mr, Royce can help. 
been to France before.” 

“Of course—and here he comes to 
claim his chair.” y 

“I won't permit him to claim it if 
you'll use it a little longer,’ I pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, but I must be going,” and she 
arose, laughing. 

Saturday, Sunday, and Monday 
passed, with only such incidents to en- 
liven them as are common to all voy- 
ages. But I saw that quiet and sea air 
were doing their work well with my 
companion, and that he was steadily 
regaining his normal health. So I felt 
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more and more at liberty to devote my- 


self to Miss Kemball. Martigny was 
still abed, and the ship’s doctor told 
me he was improving very slowly. 

It was Tuesday evening that Mrs. 
Kemball and hee daughter joined us on 
the promenade, and weary, at last, of 
Strauss waltzes and Sousa marches, we 
sauntered away toward the bow of the 
boat, where the noise from the orches- 
tra could reach ,us only in faraway 
snatches. We found a seat in the 
shadow of the wheelhouse, and sat for 
a long time talking of many things, 
watching the moonlight across the water. 
At last Royce and Mrs. Kemball started 
on ahead. 

“Two more days, and we'll be at 
Havre,” I said. “I'll be very sorry, 
Miss Kemball.” 

“Sorry? I’d never have suspected 
you of such a fondness for the ocean!” 

“Oh, it’s not the ocean!” I protested, 
_and—what with the moonlight and the 
soft night and the opporitunity—would 
have uttered I know not what folly, had 


she not sprung suddenly forward with 
a sharp cry of alarm. 

“Mr. Royce!” — she 
“Mother!” 

They stopped and turned toward her, 
just as a heavy spar crashed to the deck 
before them. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
TWO HEADS ARE THAN ONE. 

UNDERSTOOD in a flash what had 

happened, and sprang up the stair 
to the upper deck. I searched it over 
thoroughly, looking in and under the 
boats and behind funnels and 
tilators, but could discover no sign <« 
any one. When I got back to tl 
promenade a little crowd had gathered, 
attracted by the noise of the falling spar, 
which a dozen members of the crew 
were busy hoisting back into place. 

“T do not see how those lashings could 
have worked loose,” said the officer in 
charge. “We lashed that extra spar 
there just before we sailed, and I know 
it was well fastened.” 

I took a look at the lashings. They 
had not been cut, as I expected to find 
them, but had been untied. Martigny 
had doubtless worked at them while we 
sat there talking—he was too clever an 
artist in crime to do anything so 
clumsy as to cut the ropes. 

“Well, luckily, there’s no damage 
done,” observed Mr. Royce with af- 
fected lightness, “though it was a close 
shave. If Miss. Kemball hadn’t called 
to us, the spar would have struck us 
squarely.” 

Mrs, Kemball closed her eyes with a 
giddy little gesture, at the vision the 
words called up, and the officer frowned 
in chagrin and perplexity. Just then 
the captain came up, and the 
stepped aside for a consultation in voices 
so low that only an excited word of 
French was now and then audible. I 
turned to Miss Kemball, who was lean- 
ing against the rail with white face and 
eyes large with terror. 
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“But it was not an accident, Mr. Les- 
ter!” she whispered. “I saw a man lean- 
ing over the spar—a mere shadowy fig- 
ure—but I know I could not be mis- 
taken.” 

I nodded. “I don’t doubt it in the 
least. But don’t tell your mother. It 
will only alarm her needlessly. We'll 
talk it over in the morning.” 

She said good night, and led her 
mother away toward their stateroom. 
I went at once in search of the ship’s 
doctor, and met him at the foot of the 
saloon staircase. 

“How is Martigny, doctor?” I asked. 

“Worse, I fear,” he answered hur- 
riedly. ‘He has just sent for me.” 

“Which room has he?” 

“He’s in 375; an outside room on the 
upper deck,” and he ran on up the stair. 

I went forward to the smoking room, 
and looked over the colored plan of the 
ship posted there. A moment’s inspec- 
tion of it showed me how easily Mar- 
tigny had eluded pursit—he had only to 
walk twenty feet, open a door, and get 
into bed again. But, evidently, even that 
small exertion had been too much for 
him, and I turned away with the grim 
thought that perhaps our enemy would 
kill himself yet. 

When I sat down next morning be- 
side Miss Kemball, she closed her book, 
and turned to me with a very deter- 
mined air. 

“Of course, Mr. Lester,” she began, 
“if you think any harm can come from 
telling me, I don’t want you to say a 
word; but I really think I’m entitled to 
an explanation.” 

“So do I,” I agreed. “You've proved 
yourself a better guard than I. I’d for- 
gotten all about Martigny—I was think- 
ing, well, of something very different— 
I had no thought of danger.” 

“Nor had I,” she said quickly. “But 
I chanced to look up and see that dark 
figure bending over them, and I cried 
out before I had time to think—invol- 
untarily.” 


“It was just that which saved them. 
If you’d stopped to think, it would have 
been too late.” 

“Yes—but, oh, I could think after- 
ward! I'd only to close my eyes last 
night to see him there yet, peering down 
at us, waiting his opportunity. Of 
course I puzzled, more or less, over the 
whole thing.” 

“You shan’t puzzle any more,” I said, 
and looked about to make certain that 
there was no one near. Beginning with 
the death of Hiram Holladay, I laid the 
case before her, step by step. She lis- 
tened with clasped hands and _ intent 
face, not speaking till I had finished. 
Then she leaned back in her chair with 
a long sigh. 

“Why, it’s horrible!” she declared. 
“Horrible and dreadfully puzzling. You 
haven’t told me your explanation yet, 
Mr. Lester.” 

“I haven’t any explanation,” I said 
helplessly. “I’ve built up half a dozen 
theories, but they’ve all been knocked to 
pieces, one after the other. I don't 
know what to think, unless Miss Holla- 
day is a victim of hypnotism or demen- 
tia of some kind, and that seems ab- 
surd.” 

“Sometimes she’s nice and at other 
times she’s horrid.” 

She sat for a moment with eyes in- 
wardly intent. 

“There’s one theory which might ex- 
plain it—part of it. Perhaps it wasn’t 
Miss Holladay at all who returned from 
Washington Square with the new maid. 
Perhaps it was the other woman, and the 
barred windows were really to keep 
Miss Holladay a prisoner. Think of her 
there, in that place, with Martigny for 
her jailer!” 

“But she wasn’t there!” I protested. 
“We saw her when we gave her the 
money. Royce and I both saw her.” 

“VYes—in a darkened room, with 4 
bandage about her forehead; so hoarse 
she could scarcely speak. No wondef 
Mr. Royce hardly knew her!” 
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I stopped a moment to consider. 

“Remember, that would explain some- 
thing which admits of no other reason- 
able explanation,” went on my com- 
panion; “the barred windows and the 
behavior of the prisoner.” 

“It would explain that, certainly,” I 
admitted. “You believe, then, that Miss 
Holladay was forcibly abducted?” 

“Undoubtedly. If her mind was go- 
ing to give way at all, it would have 
done so at once, and not two weeks after 
the tragedy.” 

“But if she had brooded over it,” I 
objected. 

“She wasn’t brooding—she had ceased 
to brood. You have Mr. Royce’s word 
and the butler’s word that she was get- 
ting better, brighter, quite like her old 
self again. Why should she relapse?” 

“T don’t know,” I said helplessly. 
“The more I reason about it, the more 
unreasonable it all seems. That affair 
last night has upset me so that I can’t 
think clearly. I feel that I was careless 
—that I wasn’t doing my duty.” 

“Tl shouldn’t worry about it; though, 
of course,” she added a little severely, 
“you've realized by this time that you 
alone are to blame for Martigny’s pres- 
ence on the boat.” 

“But I had to go to the Jourdains’,” 
I protested, “and I couldn’t help their 
going to him—to have asked them not 
to go would have made them suspect me 
at once.” 

“On the contrary it was because they 
were not suspicious of you, because they 
wished to please you, to air your room 
for you; because, in a word, you asked 
them to go—they went after the key to 
those padlocks on the window shutters. 
Of course, Martigny had it.” 

For a moment, I was too nonplused 
to speak; I could only stare at her. 
Then I found my tongue. 

“IT was a fool, wasn’t I?” I demanded 
bitterly, “To think that I shouldn’t 
have foreseen that! I was so worked 
up over my discovery that night that 
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I coouldn’t think of anything else. Of 
course when they asked for the key, the 
whole story came out.” 

“T shouldn’t blame myself too se- 
verely,” laughed Miss Kemball, as she 
looked at my rueful countenance. “I 
myself think it’s rather fortunate that 
he’s on the boat.” 

“Fortunate? You don’t mean that!” 

“Precisely that. Suppose the Jour- 
dains hadn’t gone to him; he’d have left 
the hospital anyway in two or three days 
—he isn’t the man to lie inactive when 
he knew you were searching for the 
fugitives. He’d have returned to his 
apartment next to yours; your landlady 
would have told him that you had sailed 
for Europe, and he had only to examine 
this boat’s passenger list to discover 
your name. So you see there wasn’t so 
much lost after all.” 

“But, at any rate,’ I pointed out, “he 
would still have been in America. He 
couldn’t have caught us. We’d have 
had a good start of him.” 

“He couldn’t have caught you, but a 
cablegram would have passed you in 
mid-ocean, warning his confederates. 
If they have time to conceal their pris- 
oner, you'll never find her—your only 
hope is in catching them unprepared. 
And there’s another reason—since he’s 
on the boat, you’ve another opportunity 
—why not go and have a talk with him 
—that battle of wits you were looking 
forward to?” 

“T’d thought of that,” I said; “but I’m 
afraid I couldn’t play the part.” 

“The part?” 

“T’m afraid he’d see through me in the 
first moment and catch me tripping. It’s 
too great a risk.” 

“The advantage would be on your 
side,” she pointed out; “you could tell 
him so many things which he already 
knows, and which he has no reason to 
suspect you know he knows—it sounds 
terribly involved, doesn’t it? But you 
understand ¢” 

“T understand.” 
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“And then, it would be the natural 
thing for you to look him up as soon 
as you learned he was ill. To avoid him 
will be to confess that you suspect him.” 

“But his name isn’t on the passenger 
list. If I hadn’t happened to see him 
as he came on board, I’d probably not 
have known it at all.” 

“Perhaps he saw you at the same 
time.” 

“Then the fat’s in the fire,” I, said. 
“If he knows I know he’s on board, 
then he also knows that I suspect him; 
if he doesn’t know, there’s no reason 
for him to think that I'll find it out, un- 
less he appears in the cabin; which 
doesn’t seem probable.” 

She sat silent for a moment, looking 
out across the water. 

“Perhaps you're right,” she said at 
last; “there’s no use taking any unnec- 
essary risks, The thing appealed to me 
—I think I should enjoy a half hour’s 
talk with him, matching my wits against 
his.” 

“But yours are brighter than mine,” 
I pointed out. ‘“You’ve proved it 
pretty effectually in the last few min- 
utes.” 

“No I haven’t; I’ve simply shown you 
that you overlooked one little thing. 
And I think you’re right about the dan- 
ger of going to Martigny. Our first 
duty is to Mis§ Holladay ; we must res- 
cue her before he can warn his con- 
federates to place her out of our reach.” 

The unstudied way in which she said 
“our” filled me with an unreasoning 
happiness. 

“But why should they bother with a 
prisoner at all? They didn’t shrink 
from striking down her father ?” 

“And they may not shrink from strik- 
ing her down at a favorable moment,” 
she answered calmly. “It will be eas- 
ier in France than in New York—they 
perhaps have the necessary preparations 
already made—they may be only hesi- 
tating—a warning from Martigny may 
turn the scale.” 
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My hands were trembling at the 
thought of it. If we should really be 
too late! 

“But I don’t believe they’ll go to such 
extremes, Mr. Lester,” continued my 
companion. “I believe you’re going to 
find her and solve the mystery. My 
theory doesn’t solve it, you know; it 
only makes it deeper. The mystery, 
after all, is—who are these people?— 
why did they kill Mr. Holladay ?—why 
have they abducted his daughter?— 
what is their plot?” 

“Yes,” I assented; and again I hada 
moment of confused perplexity, as of 
a man staring down into a black abyss. 

“But after you find her,” she asked, 
“what will you do with her?” 

“Do with her? Why, take her home, 
of course.” . 

“But she’ll very probably be broken 
down, perhaps even on the verge of 
hysteria. Such an experience would up- 
set any woman, I don’t care how robust 
she may have been. She'll need rest 
and care. You must bring her to us at 
Paris, Mr. Lester.” 

In a moment I was on my feet—but, 
no—to surprise him would be to make 
him suspect! I called a steward. 

“Take this card up to Monsieur Mar- 
tigny,” I said, “in 375, and ask if he is 
well enough to see me.” 

As he hurried away, a sudden doubt 
seized me. Was it wise to tempt Provi- 
dence? Would I prove a match for 
my enemy ? 

“Monsieur Martigny,” said the stew- 
ard’s voice at my elbow, “answers that 
he will be most pleased to see Monsieur 
Lester at once.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

I BEARD THE LION. 
MARTIGNY was lying back in his 
berth, smoking a cigarette. 

“It was most kind of you to come,” 
he said, with his old smile. 
“It was only by accident I learned 








you were on board,” I explained as I 
sat down. ‘You're getting better ?”’ 

“T believe so; though this physician is 
—what you call—an alarmist. He has 
even forbidden me cigarettes, but I pre- 
fer to die than to do without them. 
Will you not have one?” and he mo- 
tioned to the pile that lay beside him. 

“But if you are so ill, why did you 
attempt the voyage? Was it not im- 
prudent ?” 

“A sudden call to business,” he ex- 
plained airily; “unexpected but—what 
you call—imperative. Besides, this bed 
is the same as any other, You see, I 
have a week of rest.” 

“Your name was not on the sailing 

“No.” He was looking at me 
sharply. “I came on board at the last 
moment—the need was ver’ sudden, as 
Ihave said. I had not time to engage 
a stateroom.” 

“That explains it. The doctor told 
me that you were bed fast.” 

“Yes—since the voyage began I have 
not left it. I shall not arise until we 
reach Havre to-morrow.” 

In the half light of the cabin, I had 
not perceived how ill he looked; now 
I saw the dark patches under the eyes, 
the livid and flabby face, the shaking 
hand. For the first time I realized how 
near he had been to death. 

“But you, Mistair Lester,” he was 
saying, “how does it occur that you also 
are going to France? I did not know 
you contemplated 

“No,” I answered calmly, for I had 
seen that the question was inevitable, 
and I even welcomed it, since it gave 
me opportunity to get my guns to go- 
ing. “No; the last time I saw you, I 
didn't contemplate it, but a good deal 
has happened since then. Would you 
care to hear? Are you strong enough 
to talk?” 

“I should like very exceedingly to 
hear,” he assured me, and shifted his 


position. 
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“You may remember,” I began, “that 
I told you once that if I ever went to 
work on the Holladay case, I'd try first 
to find the murderess. I succeeded in 
doing it the very first day.” 

“Ah!” he breathed. “And after the 
police had failed! That was, indeed, 
remarkable. How did you accomplish 
it?” 

“By the merest chance—by great 
good fortune. I was making a search 
of the French Quarter, when, on Hous- 
ton Street, I came to a restaurant, the 
Café Jourdain. An order set Jour- 
dain’s tongue to wagging; I pretended 
I wanted a room; he dropped a word, 
the merest hint; in the end I got the 
whole story. It seems there was not 
only one woman, there were two.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes—and a man whose name was 
Betuny or Bethune, or something like 
that. But I didn’t pay much attention 
to him—he doesn’t figure in the case. 
He didn’t even go away with the 
women. The very day I set out on 
my search, he was picked up on the 
streets somewhere suffering with apo- 
plexy and taken to a hospital, so nearly 
dead that it was a question whether he 
would recover. So he’s out of it. The 
Jourdains told me that the women had 
sailed for France.” 

“You will pardon me,” said my 
hearer, “but in what way did you make 
sure that they were the women you de- 
sired ?” 

“By the younger one’s resemblance 
to Miss Holladay,” I answered,- lying 
with a glibness which surprised myself. 
“The Jourdains maintained that a pho- 
tograph of Miss Holladay was really 
one of their lodger.” 

I heard him draw a deep breath, but 
he kept his face under admirable con- 
trol. 

“Ah, yes,” he said. “That was ex- 
ceedingly clever. I should never have 
thought of that. That is worthy of 
Monsieur Lecog. And so you follow 
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them to France—but, surely, you have 
some more definite address than that, 
Mistair Lester!” 

I could feel his eyes burning out from 
the shadows; I was thankful for the 
cigarette—it helped me to preserve an 
indifferent countenance. 

“No,” I said. “It rather a 
wild-gooose chase, doesn’t it? But you 
could advise me, Mr. Martigny. Where 
would it be best for me to search for 
them?” 

He did not answer for a moment, and 
I took advantage of the opportunity to 
select a second cigarette and light it. 
I dared not remain unoccupied ; I dared 
not meet his eyes; I trembled to see 
that my hand was not wholly steady. 

“That,” he began slowly, “seems to 
me a most—ah !—deeficult affair, Mis- 
tair Lester. To search for three people 
through all France—there seems little 
hope of success. Yet I should think 
it most likely that they have gone to 
Paris.” 

I nodded. “That was my own the- 
ory,” I agreed. “But to find them in 
Paris seems also impossible.” 

“Not if one uses the police,” he said. 
“It could most probably be soon 
achieved, if you requested the police to 
assist you.” 

“But, my dear sir,” I protested. “I 
can’t use the police. Miss Holladay has 
committed no crime; she has simply 
chosen to go away without informing 
us.” 

“You will permit me to say, then, 
Mistair Lester,” he observed, with just 
a touch of irony, “that I fail to com- 
prehend your anxiety concerning her.” 

I felt that I had to go carefully. 

“It is not quite so simple as that,” I 
explained. “The last time we Saw Miss 
Holladay, she told us that she was ill, 
and intended to go to her country home 
for a rest. Instead of going there, she 
sailed for France, without informing 
any one. That conduct seems so ec- 
centric that we feel in duty bound to 
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investigate it. Besides, two days be 
fore she left she received from us a 
hundred thousand dollars in cash.” 

I saw him move uneasily on his bed; 
after all, this advantage of mine was 
no small one. 

“Ah! Yes, that seems peculiar. Per- 
haps if you had waited for a letter you 
should have heard from her.” 

“Suppose we had waited, and there 
had been no letter—suppose, in conse- 
quence of waiting, we should be too 
later” 

“Too late? 
tair Lester? 
her ?” 

“I don’t know,” I answered. “But 
something strange is back of it all. At 
least we could not assume the respon- 
sibility of delay.” 

“No,” he agreed, “perhaps not. You 
are doubtless quite right to investigate. 
I wish you success—I wish that I my- 
self might aid you, there is so much 
of interest in the case to me; but I fear 
that to be impossible.” 

And he breathed a sigh, which was 
doubtless genuine enough. 

“Will you go to Paris?” I asked. 

“Not at once. At Havre I shall meet 
my agent and transact my affairs with 
him. Then I shall seek some place of 
quiet along the coast.” 

“Etretat!” I said to myself. 
dared not speak the word. 

“T shall write to you,” he added, 
“when I have settled. Where do you 
stay at Paris?” 

“We haven’t decided yet,” I said. 

“Wer” he repeated. 

“Didn’t I tell you? Mr. Royce, our 
junior partner, is with me—he’s had a 
breakdown in health, too, and needed a 
rest.” 

“It is no matter where you stay,” he 
said; “I shall write to you at the poste 
restante. I should like both you and 
your friend to be my guests before you 
return to Amer-ric’.” 

“I am tiring you!” I said, starting 


Too late for what, Mis- 
What is it you fear for 


3ut I 
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up. “You must pardon me. I hope 
you will soon be better,” and I closed 
the door behind me with his murmured 
thanks in my ears. 


The last day came. 

They were to take the company’s 
special train to Paris, which was wait- 
ing on the wharf, two hundred feet 
away, and we slowly pushed our way 
toward it. In the clamor and hurry 
and confusion wholly Latin, there was 
no chance for intelligent converse. Sud- 
denly we found our way blocked by a 
uniformed official who demanded to see 
our tickets. 

“You can’t come any farther, I’m 
afraid,” said Mrs. Kemball, turning to 
us. “We'll have to say good-by,” and 
she held out her hand. “But we'll soon 
see you both again in Paris. You have 
the address ?” 

“Oh, yes!’ I assured her; I felt that 
there was no danger of my ever forget- 
ting it. 

“Very well, then; we shall look for 
you,” and she shook hands with both 
of us. 

l‘or an instant, I felt another little 
hand in mine; a pair of blue eyes smiled 

“up at me in a way 

“Good-by, Mr. Lester,” said a voice. 
“I shall be all impatience till we meet 
again.” 

“So shall I,” and I brightened. “That 
was nice of you, Miss Kemball.” 

“Oh, I shall be anxious to hear how 
you succeeded,” she retorted. 
bring Miss Holladay to us?” 

“If we find her, yes.” 

“Then, again, good-by.” 

She waved her hand, smiling, and 
was lost in the crowd. 

“Come on, Lester,” said Mr. Royce’s 
voice. “There’s no use standing star- 
ing here. We’ve got our own journey 
to look after,” and he started back along 
the platform. 

Suddenly I remembered Martigny. 

“Tl be back in a minute,” I called, 


“You will - 


and ran up the gangplank. “Has Mon- 
sieur Martigny left the ship yet?” I in- 
quired of the first steward I met. 

“Martigny’’ he repeated. ‘Mar- 
tigny? Let me see.” 

“The sick gentleman in 
prompted. 

“I do not know, monsieur,” he said. 

“No matter. I'll find out myself.” 

I mounted to the upper deck, and 
knocked at the door of 375. There was 
no response. After a moment, I tried 
the door, but it was locked. The win- 
dow was partly open, and, shading my 
eyes with my hands, I peered inside. 
The stateroom was empty. 

I passed a moment of uncertainty; 
I saw quite clearly what little chance 
of success we had. But I shook the 
feeling off, sought the lower deck, and 
inquired again for Martigny. The doc- 
tor told me that he had seen the sick 
man safely to a carriage, and had heard 
him order the driver to proceed to the 
Hotel Continental. 

I hunted up Mr. Royce, and found 
him endeavoring to extract some infor- 
mation from a supercilious official in a 
gold-laced uniform. 

It seemed a somewhat complicated 
proceeding to get to Etretat. In half 
an hour a train would leave for Beuze- 
ville, where we must transfer to an- 
other line to Les Ifs; there a second 
transfer would be necessary before we 
could reach our destination. 

Amid this jumble of uncertainties one 
definite fact remained—a train was to 
leave in half an hour which we must 
take. So we hurried back to the boat, 
made our declaration, and finally were 
shut into a compartment two minutes 
before the hour. 

In that first moment of inactivity, the 
fear of Martigny came back upon me. 
Had he really gone to the hotel? Or 
had he watched? Was he on the train 
with us? 

[ looked out cautiously from the win- 
dow, up and down the platform, but 


375," I 
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saw no sign of him, and in a moment 
more we rattled slowly away over the 
switches. I sank back into my seat with 
a sigh of relief. Perhaps I had really 
blinded him! 

An hour’s run brought us to Beuze- 
ville, where we were dumped out, to- 
gether with our luggage, in a little frame 
station. An official informed us that we 
must wait there three hours for the 
train for Les Ifs. Beyond that? He 
could not say. We might possibly reach 
Etretat next day. 

“How far is Les Ifs from here?” in- 
quired my companion. 

“About twelve kilometers, monsieur.” 

“And from there to Etretat ?” 

“Is twenty kilometers more, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Thirty-two kilometers altogether,” 
said Mr. Royce. “That’s about twenty 
miles. Why can’t we drive, Lester? 
We ought to cover it easily in three 
hours—four at the most.” 

Certainly it seemed better than wait- 
ing on the uncertain railway, and we 
set at once about the work of finding 
a vehicle. The sun was setting when 
we finally drove away northward. 

The road was smooth and level, and 
we bowled along at a good rate past 
cultivated fields with little dwellings like 
doll houses dotted here and there. In 
an hour and a half from Beuzeville we 
reached Les Ifs, and here we stopped 
for a light supper. We had cause to 
congratulate ourselves that we had se- 
cured a vehicle at Beuzeville, for we 
learned that no train would start for 
Itretat until morning. The damage 
wrought by the storm of two days be- 
fore had not yet been repaired, the wires 
were still down, and we were warned 
that the road was badly washed in 
places. 

Luckily for us the moon soon arose. 
An hour before midnight we pulled up 
triumphantly before the Hotel Blanquet, 
the principal inn of Etretat. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ETRETAT. 


WE were up at an hour which aston- 

ished the little fat keeper of the 
inn, and inquired the location of the 
office of the registrar of births. It was 
office of the registrar of births. 

We set off along the Rue Alphonse 
Karr, lined on both sides by houses, 
each with its little shop on the ground 
floor. Three minutes’ walk brought us 
to the bay, but we paused for only a 
glance at it, and turned toward the 
Casino at the other end. “Maitre Fin- 
gret?” we inquired of the first passer- 
by, and he pointed us to a little house, 
hidden in vines. 

A knock brought the notary himself 
to the door, a little dried-up man, with 
keen face, and eyes incredibly bright. 
My companion explained our errand in 
laborious French, and the little French- 
man caught his meaning and _ bustled 
away to get his hat and coat. 

The notary unlocked the door, showed 
us into his office, and set out chairs for 
us. Then he got down his register of 
births for 1896. It was not a large 
book, for the births at Etretat are not 
overwhelming in number. 

“The name, I think you said, was 
Holladay ?” he asked. 

“Hiram W. Holladay,” nodded Mr. 
Royce. 

“And the date June roth?” 

“Yes, June roth.” 

The little man ran his finger rapidly 
down the page, then went back again 
and read the entries one by one more 
slowly, with a pucker of perplexity 
about his lips. He turned the leaf, be- 
gan farther back, and read through the 
list while we sat watching him. At last 
he shut the book with a little snap and 
looked up at us. 

“Messicurs,” he said quietly, “no such 
birth is recorded here. I have exam- 
ined the record for the months of May, 
June, and July.” 
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“But it must be there!” protested Mr. 
Royce. 

“Nevertheless it is not here, mon- 
sieur.”” 

“Could the child have been born here 
and no record made of it?” 

“Impossible, monsieur. No physician 
in France would take that responsi- 
bility.” 

“For a large fee, perhaps,” suggested 
my companion. 

“In Paris that may sometimes be pos- 
sible. But in a small place like this 
I should have heard of it, and it would 
have been my duty to investigate.” 

“You have been here for that length 
of time, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, monsieur,” smiled the little 
man. “For a much longer time than 
that.” 

Mr. Royce leaned forward toward 
him. 

“Monsieur Fingret,’ he began im- 
pressively, “I am quite certain that 
Hiram W. Holladay and his wife were 


, 


here during the months of May, June, 
and July, 1896, and that while they were 
here a daughter was born to them. 


Think again—have you no recollection 
of them or of the event?” 

‘he little notary sat for some mo- 
ments with knitted brows. At last he 
shook his head. 

“That would be the height of the sea- 
son, you see, monsieur,” he said apolo- 
getically. “There are a great many peo- 
ple here at that time, and I cannot know 
all of them. For a moment there 
was about the name a certain familiar- 
ity, as of an old tune, you know. Yet 
it must have been my fancy, for I have 
no recollection of the event you men- 
tion. I cannot believe that such a birth 
took place at Etretat.” 

There was one other chance, and I 
gave Mr. Royce the clew. 

“Monsieur Fingret,” he asked, “are 
you acquainted with a man by the name 
of Pierre Bethune ?” 

And again the notary shook his head. 
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“Or Jasper Martigny?” 

“IT never before heard either name, 
monsieur,” he answered, 

We sat silent a moment, in despair. 
Was our trip to Etretat to be of no 
avail? Where was my premonition, 
now? If we had lost the trail thus early 
in the chase, what hope was there that 
we should ever run down the quarry? 
And how explain the fact that no rec- 
ord had been made of Frances Holla- 
day’s birth? Why should her parents 
have wished to conceal it? Would they 
not naturally have been anxious to see 
that it was properly recorded? 

An hour had passed; the shops were 
opening, and a bustle of life reached 
us through the open door. People be- 
gan to pass by twos and threes. 

“The first train for three days is about 
to arrive,” said the little notary. “You 
see this is a very small town, messieurs. 
The arrival of a train is an event.” 

Again we fell silent. Mr. Royce got 
out his purse and paid the fee. We 
could go no farther. The notary stepped 
to the door and looked up the street. 

“Ah,” he said, “the train has arrived, 
but it seems there were not many pas- 
sengers. But here is one who has fin- 
ished a long journey.” 

He nodded to some one who ap- 
proached slowly. He was before the 
door—he passed on—it was Martigny! 

“That is the man!” I cried to Mr. 
Royce. “That is Martigny! Ask who 
he really is.” 

He understood on the instant, 
caught the notary’s arm. 
“Monsieur Fingret, 

man?” 

The notary glanced at him surprised 
by his vehemence. 

“That,” he said, “is Victor Fajolle. 
He is just home from America, and 
seems very ill, poor fellow.” 

‘And he lives here?” 

On the cliffs just above the town— 
the first house—you cannot miss it— 
buried in a grove of trees. He married 


and 


who ~ is that 
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the daughter of Madame Alix some 
years ago—he was from Paris.” 

“And his wife is living?” 

“Oh, surely, she is living ; she herself 
returned from America but three weeks 
ago, together with her mother and sis- 
ter. The sister, they say, is—-well——” 
and he finished with a significant ges- 
ture toward his head. 

J saw my companion’s face turn white 
—I steadied myself with an effort. I 
knew that the veil was to be lifted at 
last. 

“And they are at home now?” 

“T believe so,” said the notary, eying 
him with more and more astonishment. 
“They have been keeping close at home 
since their return—they will permit no 
one to see the—invalid. There has been 
much talk about it.” 

“Come, we must go!” I 


“He 


said. 


must not get there before us!” 

But a sudden light gleamed in the 
notary’s eyes. : 

“Wait, messieurs!” he exclaimed. “A 


moment. But amoment. Ah, I remem- 
ber it now—it was the link which was 
wanting, and you have supplied it— 
Holladay, a millionaire of America, his 
wife, Madame Alix—she did not live in 
the villa, then, messieurs. Oh, no; she 
was very poor, a nurse—anything to 
make a little money; her husband, who 
was a fisherman, was drowned, and left 
her to take care of the children as best 
she could. Ah, I remember—one a 
nere baby!” 

He had got down another book and 
was running his finger rapidly down the 
page—his finger trembling with excite- 
ment. He stopped with a little cry of 
triumph. 

“Here it is, messieurs! I 
could not be mistaken! See!” 

Under the date of June 10, 1896, was 
an entry of which this is the English: 


knew I 


Holladay, Hiram W., and Elizabeth, his 
wife, of the city of New York, United States 
of America; from Céleste Alix, widow of 
Auguste Alix, her daughter Céleste, aged five 
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months. All claim surrendered in considera. _ 
tion of the payment of 25,000 francs. 

Mr. Royce caught up the book and 
glanced at the back. It was the “Ree- 
ord of Adoptions.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE VEIL IS LIFTED. 


E had reached the beach again, and 

we turned along it in the direction 

of the cliffs. Far ahead, I saw a man 

hurrying in the same direction. The 

path began to ascend, and we panted up 

it to the grassy down, which seemed to 

stretch for miles and miles to the north- 

ward. Right before us was a littie wood 

in the midst of which I caught a glimpse 
of a farmhouse. 

We ran toward it, through a gate, and 
up the path to the door. It was closed, 
but we heard from within a man’s ex- 
cited voice—a resonant voice which I 
knew well. I tried the door; it yielded, 
and we stepped into the hall. The voice 
came from the room at the right. It was 
no time for hesitation—we sprang to 
the door and entered. 

Martigny was standing in the middle 
of the floor, fairly foaming at the mouth, 
shrieking out commands and impreca- 
tions at two women who cowered in 
the farther corner. The elder one I 
knew at a glance—the younger—my 
heart leaped as I looked at her—was it 
Miss Holladay? No, yet strangely like 
her. 

He saw their startled eyes turn past 
him to us, and swung sharply round. 
For an instant he stood poised like a 
serpent about to strike, then I saw his 
eyes fix in a frightful stare, his face 
turned livid, and with a strangled cry, 
he fell back and down. Together we 
lifted him to the low window seat, loos- 
ened his collar, chafed his hands, 
bathed his tensples, did everything we 
could think of doing; but he lay there 
staring at the ceiling with clenched teeth. 
Royce bent and laid his ear against his 
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breast. Then he turned gently to the 
women, 

“It is no use,” he said. “He is dead.” 

I looked to see them wince under 
the blow; but they did not. The 
younger woman went slowly to the win- 
dow and stood there sobbing quietly; 
the other’s face lit up with a positive 
plaze of joy. 

“So,” she exclaimed, in that low, vi- 
brant voice, I so well remembered, “‘so 
he is dead! That treacherous, cruel 
heart has burst at last!” 

Royce gazed at her a moment in as- 
tonishment. She locked not at him, | 
at the dead man on the window seat, 
her hands clasping and unclasping. 

“Madame Alix,” he said, at last, “you 
know our errand—we must carry it 
out.” 

She bowed her head. 

“T know it, monsieur,” she answered. 
“But for him, there would have been 
no such errand. As it is, I will help you 
all I can. Cécile,” she called to the 
woman at the window, “go and bring 
your sister to these gentlemen.” 

The younger woman dried her eyes 
and left the room. We waited in tense 
silence, our eyes on the door. We heard 
the sound of footsteps on the stair; a 
moment, and she was on the threshold. 

She came in slowly, listlessly—it gave 
me a shock to see the pallor of her face. 
Then she glanced up and saw Royce 
standing there; she drew in her breath 
with a quick gasp, a great wave of color 
swept over her cheeks and brow, a great 
light sprang into her eyes. 

“Oh, John!” she cried, and swayed 

toward him. 
He had her in his arms, against his 
heart, and the glad tears sprang to my 
eyes as I looked at them. I glanced at 
the elder woman, and saw that her eyes 
were shining and her lips quivering. 

“And I have come to take you away, 
my love,” he was saying. 

“Oh, yes, take me away,” she pleaded, 
“before the other comes.” 

6C—ps 


ut 


& 


She stopped, her eyes on the window 
Seat, where “the other” lay, and the 
color died out of her cheeks again. 

“He has paid the penalty,” said 
Royce. “He can trouble you no more, 
my love.” 

She was sobbing helplessly upon his 
shoulder, but as the moments passed she 
grew more calm, and at last stood up- 
right from him. The younger woman 
had come back into the room and was 
watching her curiously, with no trace 
of emotion. 

“Come, let us go,” said the girl. “We 
must take the first boat home.” 

But Royce held back. 

“There has been a crime committed,” 
he said slowly. “We must see that it is 
punished.” 

“A crime? 
them, dear.” 

“The crime against yourself you may 
forgive; but there was another crime 
—murder——” 

“There was no murder!” burst in Cé- 
cile Alix. “I swear it to you, monsicur. 
Do you understand? There was no 
murder!” 

I saw Miss Holladay wince at the 
other’s voice, and Royce saw it, too. 

“T must get her to the inn,” he said. 
“This is more than she can bear—I fear 
she will break down utterly. You stay 
and get the story, Lester. Then we'll 
decide what it is best to do.” 

He led her away, out of the house 
and down the path, not once looking 
back. I watched them till the trees hid 
them, and then turned to the women. 

“Now,” I said, “I shall be happy to 
hear the story.” 

“Tt was that man yonder who was the 
cause of it all,” began the mother, clasp- 
ing her hands tightly in her lap to keep 
them still. “Four years ago he came 
from Paris here to spend the summer— 
he was ver’ ill—his heart. We had been 
living happily, my daughter and I, but 
for the one anxiety of her not marrying. 
He met her and proposed marriage. He 


Oh, yes, but I forgive 
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was ver’ good—he asked no dowry, and 
besides my daughter was twenty-five 
years old—past her first youth. But 
she attracted him, and they were mar- 
ried. He took her back to Paris, where 
he had a little theater, a hall of the 
dance; but he grew worse again, and 
came back here. It was then that he 
found out that I had another daughter, 
whom IJ had given a rich American. I 
was ver’ poor, monsieur,” she added 
piteously. “My man had died e 

“Yes, madame, I know,” I said, 
touched by her emotion. Plainly she 
was telling the truth. 

“So he wrote to friends in Amérique, 
and made questions about Monsieur 
Holladay. He learned—oh, he learned 
that he was ver’ rich—what you call a 
man of millions—and that his daughter 
—my daughter, monsieur—was living 
still. From that moment, he was like 
a man possessed. At once he formed 
his plan, building I know not what hopes 
upon it. He drilled us for two years 
in speaking the English; he took us for 
six months to Londres that we might 
better learn. Day after day we took 
our lessons there—always and always 
English. Cécile learned ver’ well, mon- 
sieur; but I not so well, as you can see 
—I was too old. Then, at last we 
reached New York, and my daughter— 
this one—was sent to see Monsieur Hol- 
laday, while I was directed that I write 
to Céleste—to Mademoiselle Holladay. 
She came that ver’ afternoon,” she con- 
tinued, “and I told her that it was I 
who was her mother. He was with me, 
and displayed to her the papers of adop- 
tion. She could not but be convinced. 
He talked to her as an angel—oh, he 
could seem one when he chose !—he told 
her that I was in poverty—he made her 
to weep, which was what he desired. 
She promised to bring us money; she 
was ver’ good; my heart went out to 
her. Then just as she had arisen to 
start homeward, in Céleste came, crying, 
sobbing, with red stains on her clothes.” 
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She shuddered and clasped her hands 
before her eyes. 

“But you have said it was not mur- 
der, madame,” I said to the younger 
woman. 

“Nor was it!” she cried. “Let me 
tell you, monsieur. I reached the great 
building, which my husband had already 
pointed out to me; I went up in the 
lift; I entered the office, but saw no 
one. I went on through an open door 
and saw an old man sitting at a desk. 
I inquired if Mr. Holladay was there. 
The old man glanced at me and bowed 
toward another door. I saw it was a 
private office and entered it. The door 
swung shut behind me. There was an- 
other old man sitting at a desk, sharp- 
ening a pencil.” 

“*Ts it you, Frances?’ he asked. 

“‘No,’ I said, stepping before him, 
‘it is her sister, Monsieur Holladay!’ 

“He stared up at me with such a 
look of dismay and anger on his face 
that I was fairly frightened; then, in 
the same instant, before I could draw 
breath, before I could say another word, 
his face grew purple, monsieur, and he 
fell forward on his desk, on his hand, 
ou the knife, which was clasped in it. 
I tried to check the blood, but could 
not. I knew not what to do; I was 
distracted and in a frenzy. I left the 
place and hurried to our lodgings. That 
is the truth, monsieur, believe me.” 

“T do believe you,” I assured her. 

“Tt was then,” went on her mother, 
“that that man yonder had another in- 
spiration. Before it had been only— 
what you call—blackmail—a few thou- 
sands, perhaps a pension; now it was 
something more—he was playing for a 
greater stake. I do not know all that 
he planned. He found Céleste sus- 
pected of having killed her father; he 
must get her released at any cost; s0 
he wrote a note i 

“Yes, of course, I see. Miss Holla- 
day under arrest was beyond his reach.” 

“Yes,” she nodded, “so he wrote a 
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note—oh, you should have seen him in 
those days! He was like some furious 
wild beast. But after she was set free, 
Céleste did not come to us as she had 
promise’. We saw that she suspected 
us, that she wish’ to have nothing more 
to do with us; so Victor commanded 
that I write another letter, imploring 
her, offering to explain.” She stopped 
amoment to control herself. “Ah, when 
I think of it! She came, monsieur. 
We took from her her gown and put it 
on Cécile. She never left the place again 
until the carriage stopped to take her to 
the boat. As for us—we were his slaves 
—he guided each step—he seemed to 
think of everything—to be prepared for 
everything—he planned and planned.” 

There was no need that she should 
tell me more—the whole plot lay bare 
béfore me—simple enough, now that I 
understood it, and carried out with what 
consummate finish! 

“One thing more,” I said. 
gold.” 


“The 


She drew a key from her pocket and 
gave it to me. 

“It is in a box upstairs,” she 
“This is the key. We have not touched 
it.” 

I took the key and followed her to 


said. 


the floor above. The box, of heavy 
oak bound with iron, stood in one cor- 
ner. [I unlocked it and threw back the 
lid. Package upon package lay in it, 
just as they had come from the sub- 
treasury. I locked the box again, and 
put the key in my pocket. 

“Of course,” I said, as I turned to 
go, “I can only repeat your story to 
my companion. He and Miss Holladay 
will decide what steps to take. But I 
am sure they wili be merciful.” 

They bowed without replying, and I 
went out along the path between the 
trees, leaving them with their dead. 

And it was of the dead I thought last 
and most sorrowfully: a man of char- 
acter, of force, of fascination. How I 
could have liked him! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE END OF THE STORY. 


OY is a great restorer, and a week of 
happiness in Paris had wrought 
wonders in our junior and his  be- 
trothed. It was good to look at them. 
The past was put aside, forgotten; they 
lived only for the future. 

And a near future, too. There was 
no reason why it should be deferred; 
we had all agreed that they were better 
married at once. The red tape of 
I'rench administration was successfully 
unknotted, and at noon they were 
wedded, with only we three for wit- 
nesses, at the pretty chapel of St. Luke’s, 
near the Boulevard Montparnasse. 

There was a little breakfast afterward 
at Mrs. Kemball’s apartmant. Her 
daughter and I drove with them across 

aris to the Gare de Lyon, where they 
were to take train for a fortnight on 
the Riviera. We waved them off and 
turned back together. 

“It is a desecration to use a carriage 
on such a day,’ said my companion. 
We sauntered afoot down the Boule- 
vard Diderot toward the river. 

“So that is the end of the story,” she 
said musingly. 

“Of their story, yes,” I interjected. 

“But there are still certain things 
I do not quite understand.” 

“Ves ai 

“For instance—why 
to keep her prisoner ?’ 

“Family affection?” 

“Nonsense! There could be none. 
Besides the man dominated them; and 
I believe him to have been capable of 
any crime.” 

“Perhaps he meant the hundred thou- 
sand to be only the first payment. With 
her at hand he might hope to get more 
indefinitely.” 

‘But Frances did not see 
again?” 

“Oh, no; she preferred not.” 

“And the money?” 


did they trouble 


them 
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I sent back 
After all 


“Was left in the box. 
the key. She wished it so. 
it was her mother.” 

We had come out upon the Bridge of 
Austerlitz, and paused involuntarily. 
Below us was the busy river, with its 
bridges, its boats, its crowds along the 
quays; far ahead, dominating the scene, 
the towers of the cathedral; and the 
warm sun of June was over it all. We 
leaned upon the balustrade and gazed 
at all this beauty. 

“And now the mystery is cleared 
away,” she said, “and the prince and 
the princess are wedded, just as they 
were in the fairy tales of our childheod. 
It’s a good ending.” 

“For all stories,” I added. 

She turned and looked at me 

“There are other stories,” I explained. 
“Theirs is not the only one.” 
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“No?” 

The spirit of Paris—or perhaps the 
June sunshine—was not to be repressed, 

“Certainly not. There might be an- 
other, for instance, with you and me as 
the principals.” 

I dared not look at her; { could only 
stare ahead of me down at the water, 

She made no sign; the moments 
passed. 

“Might be,” I said desperately. “But 
there’s a wide abyss between the possi- 
ble and the actual.” 

Still no sign; I had offended her—] 
might have known! 

But I mustered courage to steal a side- 
long glance at her. 

She was smiling down at the water, 
and her eyes were very bright. 

“Not always,” she whispered. 
always.” 


“Not 


ANOTHER ESCAPED LIFER GIVES HIMSELF UP 
A LTHOUGH he knew that he was returning to serve a life term in the Utah 
State prison, Joseph Henry Martin, who escaped from that institution more 
than a year ago, recently gave himself up to the warden and reéstablished his 


residence behind cell bars. 


During his period of liberty Martin traveled over 


many of the Western States and much of western Canada, and never was ret 


ognized. 


Before he surrendered he wrote to the warden, telling him why he had left 


the prison and why he would return. 


He said: 


“For the sake of my wife and children I am going to return to your institu- 
tion of my own free will in the hope that you will forgive me for my action 


of July a year ago. 
as I did. 


the very near future. 


Many are the times I have regretted my act of 
At the time I was under great mental stress. 
dowhble crossed led me to do what I did. 
caused you and your family and expect j 
I will promise you faithfully, if I am alive and well, to 


leaving you 
Belief that I had been 
I am truly sorry for the worry I have 
to rectify my mistake by returning m 


meet you net later than November 15, 1920. 


labor, and I am proud of it. 


but if you think I deserve it, well and good. 


my punishment like a man.” 


“Every penny I have had since leaving you I have earned by hard manual 


I hope you will not punish me for my p: 


ist actions, 
I stand ready and willing to take 


At the time he gave himself up Martin had saved five hundred and fifty 


dollars. 


He worked as a carpenter, a ranch hand, 


1, and a mechanic, 





A Bertram Lebhar’ 


Author of ‘‘The Dog That Didn't Bark,’’ etc. 


HERE was a look of mingled 
apprehension and wonder on 
Kenneth Harding’s face as he 
climbed the high stoop of the 

old-fashioned brownstone house in 
which the Merrills lived. thel’s 
vague but insistent appeal to him over 
the telephone caused him to fear the 
worst. He knew that her father had 
been critically ill with pneumonia for 
the past week. The girl had urged him, 
between sobs, to come immediately— 


that something very startling had hap- 


She had refused to say more 
over the wire. Did it mean that her 
father was already dead, or that his 
end was fast approaching? But, if so, 
why had she been so mysterious in 
breaking the sad news to him? Surely 
she could have told him right out of 
her bereavement. 

He did not have to wait long for a 
solution of the mystery, for the door 
was opened by Ethel Merrill almost the 
instant his fingers touched the bell but- 
ton. Evidently she had been stationed 
in the hall, impatiently waiting for him. 

“Oh, Ken, I am so glad you have 
come!” she cried hysterically. “I—I 
felt as if I should go insane if I didn’t 
share my terrible news with somebody. 
I—] am almost beside myself with de- 
spair—and_ horror.” 

He looked at her sympathetically, ob- 
serving with concern her haggard face 
and trembling form. “Brace up, little 
girl,” he said gently. “Is—is it about 


your father? 


pened. 


She “Yes—it is about 
dad.” 

“He isn’t dead?” The question came 
from him impulsively—was wrung 
from him before he had a chance to 
choose his words. 

“No; heisn’t dead. Perhaps it would 
be better if he were,” she declared 
tragically. 

Kenneth stared at her in amazement. 
“For Heaven’s sake, dear! What are 
you saying? Better if your father were 
dead. You can’t mean——” 

“IT do mean it, Ken,” and the girl 
sobbed. “Much as I love dad I—I have 
almost been praying that he would not 
survive his malady. I have been ask- 
ing myself whether his death would not 
be a happy release, considering the cir- 
cumstances.” 

“Nonsense,” the young man _ pro- 
tested almost angrily. “Your father 
will pull through and will soon be his 
old cheerful self again. I suppose you 
are upset because he is suffering, but 
that won’t last long, dear. Pretty soon 
his suffering will be over, and then— 

“His suffering will never be over,” 
the girl cut in passionately. “He never 
will be his old cheerful self. In fact, 
he never has been cheerful. I realize 
now that for years past his happy de- 
meanor has been only a pose—a mask 
to hide the terrible secret that was prey- 
ing on his mind.” 

“A secret!” Kenneth 
amazement. ‘‘What secret? 

“The secret of his horrible crime,” 


shuddered. 


echoed in 


” 
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Ethel answered with another shudder. 
“My father is a murderer, Kenneth. 
He—the blood of another man is on 
his hands. Of course, our engagement 
must come to an end immediately. 
We i 

“Hush, Ethel! Control yourself, lit- 
tle girl,” he implored. “The strain you 
have been under in nursing your father 
has been too much for you. If you 
were yourself you would realize that 
this idea you have got into your pretty 
little head is preposterous. But even 
if it were true, horrible though it would 
be, it would make no difference to our 
engagement. Why should it? I would 
want you just as much—more, in fact. 
It wouldn’t be your fault if your father 
were a murderer, and it would be my 
duty, as well as my privilege, to help 
you bear your burden.” 

She shook her head. “It couldn’t 
possibly be. I haven’t told you all, Ken- 
neth. I don’t know how I can—it is 
too terrible. Won't you just take my 
word for it that the circumstances make 
it quite impossible for us to marry?” 

“I certainly won’t take your word for 
that,” he protested indignantly. “I 
don’t care what the circumstances are, 
I have no intention of giving you up. 
What you need, dear, is a good sleep 
and something soothing for your 
nerves. This startling idea of yours 
is nothing but—er—but hallucination.” 
He smiled indulgently. “Whom do you 
suspect your father of killing? Do you 
know the identity of his victim?” 

Ethel hesitated. Then a look of res- 


olution came to her tear-stained face.- 


“I suppose I had better tell you,” 
she said miserably. “It is the only 
way of making you understand why 
our engagement, must be broken. He 
—he killed your father, kenneth.” 

The young man staggered back as 
though she had dealt him a physical 
blow. It was a fact that his father 
had been murdered. Twenty years ago 
he had been found dead in his office, 


shot through the heart, and the identity 
of his assassin had always remained an 
unsolved mystery. 

Kenneth’s father and Ethel’s had 
been business partners at the time. Sus- 
picion at first had pointed toward the 
latter as the perpetrator of the crime. 
3ut he had promptly cleared himself 
and had never even been indicted. The 
coroner’s jury had exonerated him. 

For a moment young Harding stood 
as though stunned. Then he laughed 
grimly. “I don’t believe it,’ he mut- 
tered. “It isn’t possible. What scoun- 
drel has told you this infernal lie, 
Ethel ?” 

“It isn’t a lie. I wish to Heaven 
there was a chance of its being so, 
Dad told me himself. He confessed 
his crime.” 

Kenneth groaned. “When did he tell 
your” he asked hoarsely. 

“Less than an hour ago. The trained 
nurse went out to get a little air and 
left me in charge. Father was sleep- 
ing when I went up. A little later I 
heard him mention your name. I 
thought that perhaps he would like to 
see you. 

“*Would you like to see Kenneth, 
dad?’ I asked. 

“*Kenneth who, my dear?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Do you mean Kenneth Hard- 
ing, my partner? But, no; that is im- 
possible, of course. Poor old Harding 
is dead. I killed him—murdered him 
in cold blood.’ ” 

The girl moaned. “Those were lis 
exact words, Kenny. As long as I live 
I shall never forget them.” 

“He must have been delirious,” Ken- 
neth persisted. 

“Perhaps he was. But he was tell- 
ing the truth just the same. I am sure 
of it. Delirious people do tell the 
truth. Doctor Gage told me so the 
other day. 

“To make quite sure,” Ethel con- 
tinued, “I questioned him about his 
startling remark. I—I suppose I ought 
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not to have done it, but I was almost 
desperate, and I was determined to get 
the truth, no matter how painful it 
was. 

“Who killed your old partner, Ken- 
neth Harding, dad?’ I demanded. ‘Who 
did you say did it? 

“You can imagine with what agony 
I waited for the answer. It came 
promptly. In a very low voice, but too 
distinct to permit of any doubt, he re- 
plied: ‘I killed him. I killed poor old 
Harding—went into his office and shot 
him dead as he sat at his desk. I have 
kept the secret all these years, but mur- 
der will out.’ 

“And then I think I must have 
fainted,” the girl said with a sob in her 
voice, “for the next thing I remember, 
the nurse was offering me a glass of 
water and father was sleeping peace- 
fully. I lost no time in telephoning for 
you, dear. I felt that I must teil you 
the terrible news immediately.” She 
made a deprecatory gesture. ‘Now do 
you sce how impossible it is for us to 
marry? You couldn’t wed the daugh- 
ter of your father’s assassin, Kenneth. 
It would be too—too monstrous.” 

Young Harding groaned. He was 
pretty near collapsing himself now. 

“You can say what you like, Ethel,” 
he declared, pulling himself together, 
“but I still insist that this is all a ghastly 
mistake. Your father is sick. He was 
delirious—didn’t mean what he said. 
You mustn’t believe a word of it.” 

“It was the truth coming out in his 
delirium,” she maintained. “I am pos- 
itive of that. But if you have any 
doubt of it, come and hear for your- 
self. It is time for him to take his 
medicine now, anyway. The nurse will 
have to wake him up if he is still doz- 
ing. I will ask him again—and you 
shall hear the truth from his own lips.” 

Kenneth nodded grimly. “It is a pity 
to upset him,” he said feelingly, “but 
we must get to the bottom of this awful 
business.” 
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They entered the sick room and sat 
beside the bed. The patient was mut- 
tering incoherently. Occasionally he 
strove to rise, but fell back upon the 
pillows. He did not realize that any 
one was in the room. 

The nurse poured some medicine 
from a bottle into a spoon and held it 
to his lips. The drug seemed to have 
the desired effect. Almost at once the 
sick man quieted down and opened his 
eyes. For a moment his gaze wan- 
dered vacantly about the reom, then 
suddenly settled on Kenneth Harding. 

“Harding! Poor old Harding!” they 
heard him mutter. “He is dead, and 
I alone know who killed him. But I 
never told.” 

“Who killed him, dad?” Ethel asked 
tensely. “You must tell me. You must 
not conceal the truth any longer.” 

The sick man looked at her, startled. 
“IT did not know you were here, my 
dear. What was it you said?” 

“T asked you who killed Kenneth’s 
father?” the girl cried. “Was it you, 
dad? If you will confess——” 

Her father’s glazed eyes regarded 
her with astonishment. “I kill my dear 
old friend!” he exclaimed indignantly. 
“Certainly not. Ike killed him—lIke 
Manton, his own wife’s brother. 

“Manton was a black-hearted scoun- 
drel. He came to the office to extort 
money from poor old Harding, and 
when his demand was refused shot him 
dead. But you must never tell a soul, 
Ethel. Only I know the truth, and 
with his dying breath my dear old part- 
ner begged me to keep the secret. It 
was only your strange question and my 
weak condition that prompted me to 
tell. He didn’t want his wife’s brother 
to go to the electric chair. Manton 
was killed, anyway, in a drunken brawl 
a couple of years after, so nothing is 
to be gained now by unearthing——” 

But he never finished the sentence. 
His daughter fainted away in young 
Kenneth Harding’s arms. 
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In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the werkings ef the police departments of Londen and Paris, we com- 
maissiened Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the minth article of the series; others will follow 








ME day there will be written 
the ballad of the Bonnot 
3and. But it will take a 
poet to do it who leves feroc- 
ity, and dash, and the courage that flips 
up life like a coin for a gamble. He 


will sing not of the Arab steeds of the 
highwaymen of other days, but of pow- 


erful automobiles flashing through 
Paris streets at midday; of a few men 
with carbines holding a city at their 
mercy; of banks looted while crowds 
held their breath; of man hunts with 
packs of human bloodhounds straining 
for their prey, and not too anxious to 
get them alive; of death struggles in 
the dark with only the blazing of re- 
volvers to give light; of the running to 
earth of bandit chiefs, and battles con- 
tinued through the day and night of 
two against an army, while powerful 
searchlights slashed the dark, and a 
multitude roared and surged in a vast 
ring; and of deaths so valiant that they 
almost atoned for unforgivable lives. 
Some one will write that ballad. It will 
have to have the swift and sweeping 
flight of an airplane, and something of 
its tempo; certainly it will-have to be as 
modern in spirit. But meanwhile I 
must tell the story. 


Old_M. Xavier Guichard, inspector 
general of the Paris police, was chief 
of the detective service when he hunted 
Bonnot and his band. If Bonnot 
helped to turn his hair gray, Guichard 
is still a vigorous old man. As he spoke 
of the Bonnot hunt fire kindled in his 
black eyes. Unlike many Frenchman 
he does not gesture. But as he relived 
the old fight he slued his body sidewise 
to his desk, planted his right elbow on 
it, and his long, capable fingers spoke 
with him. Most eloquent they were. 
They were supple and stealthy when he 
spoke of the stalking of prey; they 
snapped like pistol shots ; they tensed to 
bone in struggle scenes; and they re 
laxed speakingly when the last bullet 
was fired. With his racial gift for elo- 
quence he made the story as vivid as 
though he were an actor; and in the 
vital sense of the word he was, for his 
hand put the last bullet into PBonnot. 
Yet at no time did he depart by as 
much as a comma from the official data 
on the dossier before him. 

“The morning of December the 
twenty-first, nineteen hundred and 
eleven, was a rainy one,” he began. 
“In the Rue Ordenner, a branch of the 
big banking organization, the Sociéte 
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Generale, was about to open for the 
day’s business, They were waiting for 
Ernest Caby to arrive with funds and 
bonds from the main office as was his 
custom daily. He would come by way 
of the tram to the corner, where he 
would be met by Ernest Peemans, a 
guard. Both Caby and Peemans were 
heavily armed, and both were big, cour- 
ageous men. That morning they met 
at the tram as usual, and started for 
the bank. Neither they nor any one 
else paid any attention to a closed au- 
tomobile that was standing a few 
houses away from the bank, with its 
engine whirring. On the seat of the 
car was a man in a long rubber over- 
coat, his cap pulled well over his eyes, 
which were also hidden by big auto- 
mobile goggles. Caby and Peemans 
passed the car, chatting, Caby carry- 
ing the bag with three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand five hundred 
francs in his left hand, his right hand 
resting in his pocket in touch with his 
revolver. 

“They were almost in front of their 
bank when from the closed automobile 
stepped two men with drawn revolvers. 
One of them pumped bullets into Caby, 
who sank to the sidewalk. The other 
pointing his gun at Peeman’s head sent 
him reeling with a powerful blow. 
From every door and window in the 
street popped the heads of startled men 
and women. The man who had shot 
down Caby was trying to tear the 
leather bag from his hands. But the 
bank messenger, though _ seriously 
wounded, clung tenaciously to it, at the 
same time trying to reach for his own 
revolver, Another bullet made him let 
go. He fell back, and the robber 
jumped into the closed automobile with 
the bag. At the same time his com- 
panion joined him. The machine leaped 
forward and away. From the side- 
walks a score of men ran toward the 
car to stop it. Then from each door 
of the car appeared an arm blazing 
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away at the crowd. Around the cor- 
ner of Rue Ordonner roared the ma- 
chine. 

“The neighborhood was aroused, 
When the car appeared people tried to 
stop it, but changed their minds and 
scattered to escape the bullets of the 
bandits. In the middle of the street 
was a lumbering truck. The driver 
glanced behind, saw the car racing to- 
ward him, heard the firing, and decided 
to block the escape. Steering, he took 
the exact middle of the street. For an 
instant the man at the wheel of the 
auto seemed to hesitate—to the left 
or to the right? There was not enough 
room in the street on either side. He 
swerved to the left, ran up on the side- 
walk, back into the street again, and 
then as they passed, the bandits turned 
and sent their compliments to the driver 
of that truck with a shower of bullets. 
Lucky for him he dropped into his 
truck in time. At the next corner the 
car skidded completely about as it 
turned, and then shot out of sight. 

“Nickel-plated bullets of an excep- 
tionally large caliber were found in 
Caby, who survived his wounds. That 
was the only clew we got. The next 
day the car was abandoned near the 
docks at Dieppe where the channel 
steamers leave for England. The car 
had been stolen there a few days be- 
fore. We had nothing by which to 
identify the bandits. They had left 
no finger prints in the car; only the rub- 
ber overcoat worn by the chauffeur. So 
we surmised that the gang had come 
from over the Channel, and had escaped 
the same way. 

“In ten days, however, I found out 
how wrong I was. I knew that the 
gang were French anarchists who lived 
in the Montmarte section of Paris. The 
man at the wheel was Bonnot. Dieu- 
donne had done the shooting and the 
actual robbing. ‘Dieudonne,’ ‘God- 
given,’ what irony had selected that 
name! Callemin was the third man.” 
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“Exactly how did you tearn that?” 
I asked. 

“T mustn’t tell you exactly who told 
mé,” M. Guichard said. “I don’t want 
to expose to vengeance the men who 
did it. Besides they did not betray the 
identity of these men voluntarily. There 
soon came to me reports that young 
anarchists were boasting that the au- 
dacious bank robbery was the work of 
fellow anarchists. I put my men on the 
trail of every man and woman in Paris 
suspected of being of their creed. But 
I can tell you this. It is the experience 
of police all over the world that in every 
large anarchist group a traitor soon ap- 
pears. At any rate ten days after the 
exploit I had the names of the bandits, 
and was hot on their trail. 

“But M. Bonnot and Company were 
faster than we. They did not leave 
Paris and its suburbs. But they moved 
from place to place so fast that we were 
always five or six days behind them. 
Eleven times they escaped us. On Jan- 
uary the fourth, a few days after we 
learned of the Bonnot Band, they gave 
us something else to know them by. 
An old and rich couple at Thiais were 
brutally murdered in their home, and 
robbed of twenty thousand frances. M. 
Bertillon of our service, whose identifi- 
cation system is now used by the po- 
lice of all countries, discovered finger 
prints that led us later to Carouy, one 
of Bonnot’s lieutenants. 

“On February the twenty-seventh 
one of our most vigilant policeman, who, 
like the rest of the force, was on the 
lookout for the Bonnot crew, saw a 
luxurious automobile going in the di- 
rection of the Gare St. Lazare, and de- 
cided he wanted to question the occu- 
pants. He ordered it to stop. ‘When 
it showed no signs of slowing up he 
jumped onto its running board, Bon- 
not, who was at the wheel, struck the 
gendarme on the jaw, but failed to 
knock him off. Whereupon a hand 
holding a revolver appeared from in- 


side the machine and shot the gendarme 
dead. The body dropped into the 
street, and the machine whirled away. 
Again the nickel-plated bullets of large 
caliber, and again an automobile aban- 
doned, this time almost entirely burned 
up. It was Callemin who had mur- 
dered the gendarme. 

“Less than a month later our friends 
again made their appearance in public. 
On March the twenty-fifth at about 
eight in the morning along the broad 
highway to Lyon, made famous by 
story and play, came a new De Dion- 
3outon car driven by Mathillet, chauf- 
feur to Colonel Comte de Rouget who 
was inside. By the side of the chauf- 
feur sat another man employed by the 
De Dion-Bouton Company to teach 
Mathillet the use of the car. The ma- 
chine arrived in front of a signal-man’s 
hut by the side of the railroad, From 
the hut stepped three men, one of them 
waving a handkerchief for the car te 
stop. They had carbines in their hands. 

“Tt is your car we want!’ one of 
them cried to Mathillet. ‘Get off!’ 

“Mathillet hesitated, and received a 
bullet in his heart. The company chauf- 
feur with four bullets in him dropped 
to the road feigning death. Colonel 
Comte de Rouget jumped out of the 
car, thought of offering fight, got a bul- 
let in his hand, and ran off discouraged. 
The bandits threw Mathillet’s body inte 
the road and raced off in the car. 

“Two hours later the automobile 
stopped in front of another branch of 
the Société Generale, this time in Chan- 
tilly.. To get there they must have run 
through the heart of Paris in their car, 
or made a swift detour along the prin- 
cipal roads. A woman was waiting for 
them. She gave a quick report of who 
was on duty in the bank. Four men 
now stepped out of the car, and two 
others joined them. The four walked 
into the bank with carbines in theif 
hands. The other two remained out- 
side with the car, holding carbines, also. 
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“In the bank were Timquier, the 
cashier, Legendre, assistant cashier, 
and two other employees. Each bandit 
selected his man, walked up to him and 
shot. Timquier dropped dead with a 
bullet in his heart. Legendre died soon 
after. A third man _ was. slightly 
wounded. A fourth leaped out of the 
room with bullets whistling about his 
ears. Forty-nine thousand francs in 
gold and paper were packed into the 
automobile by the bandits. The new 
engine failed to start immediately. 
While Bonnot worked on it the people 
of the neighborhood, alarmed by the 
shooting, flocked into the square. As 
though they were enjoying themselves 
in a shooting gallery the bandits de- 
liberately sprayed bullets about the 
crowd, good-humoredly keeping them 
off without killing any one. When the 
engine started the gang whirled off. 

‘By this time the police had arrived. 
Some on motor cycles, others in auto- 
mobiles started in pursuit. Then from 
the little back window of the murder 
car and from its doors carbines began 
to speak, Their range was longer than 
the revolvers of the police. The auto- 
mobile: succeeded in reaching the rail- 
road yard, though the bandits took their 
lives in their hands racing at the speed 
they did. The police had flattened their 
tires with their bullets. With that 
mathematical exactness with which they 
planned everything the gang got to the 
station just as an express train was go- 
ing by. Abandoning their car the ban- 
dits swung on to the train. But when 
we telegraphed ahead we found that 
they had dropped off at a point where 
a sharp curve slowed up the train. 

“This affair, coupled with the others, 
wrought the public up to a frenzy of 
fury and terror. In turn the journals 
turned on me and my men. They 
vented on us all the indignation that 
they felt toward the bandits. We were 
slow and incompetent, they raged, As 
a matter of fact we did quicker work 


on this matter than most people knew. 
ut public feeling was so strong that 
we seemed to them slow. 

“We organized a special motor po- 
lice to hunt the band. I put one hun- 
dred and twenty detectives on the case 
and took personal charge. By this time 
we knew all about Messrs. Bonnot and 
Company, except where they were. 
One of the interesting clews that led me 
to Bonnot’s past was what you might 
call his handwriting with an oxyhy- 
drogen flame. It is not generally 
known, but every burglar who burns 
open a safe with the oxyhydrogen flame 
shows a characteristic wavering line 
which the flame takes in its circuit on 
the metal, a line almost as distinctive 
as handwriting. We found that in his 
more quiet past M. Bonnot specialized 
on burning through steel doors; and 


cases. 

“We were following their trail with 
every nerve and resource strained to 
the utmost. After the second bank 
robbery we commandeered thirty-two 
automobiles in the city and visited every 
anarchist who might know anything 
about the hiding place of our quarry. 
It was in this way that two of my in- 
spectors, big, brave men, Jouin and Col- 
mar, heard that Gauzy, a receiver of 
stolen goods, living at Ivry, might know 
where Bonnot himself would be. With 
four others they raced out there and 
walked in on Gauzy before he could 
lock the door. 

“Dusk had fallen. Jouin without any 
ceremony shoved a_ revolver into 
Gauzy’s view and demanded to be told 
where Bonnot was. Gauzy looked at 
the six men, then said, ‘I have his ad- 
dress upstairs.’ Leaving the four sub- 
ordinates on guard downstairs, Jouin 
and Colmar followed Gauzy, their 
weapons in their hands. Pointing to a 
closed door Gauzy said, ‘It is locked, 
I remember, and I’ll have to go and 
get the key.’ But Colmar was suspi- 
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cious, and walked to the supposedly 
locked door and tried it. It opened. 
He stepped into a completely darkened 
room closely followed by Jouin. Both 
men had their revolvers ready. There 
was a flash and a report as some one 
shot at them. It was Bonnot. Colmar 
made a headlong dive for the spot from 
which the shot came and caught some 
one. ‘Together they crashed to the floor 
with Colmar on top. At the same time 
Bonnot pressed his revolver against 
Colmar’s left side and shot. Jouin not 
daring to shoot leaped forward to where 
he heard the two men struggling, felt 
for Bonnot, and got two powerful 
hands about his throat. But again Bon- 
not used his revolver, and Jouin fell 
back with a bullet in his head. 

“The detectives downstairs hearing 
the fight dispatched one of their men 
to go upstairs. The others were watch- 
ing Gauzy and two other men who had 
arrived meanwhile to call on Gauzy. 
This detective ran to the room and 
heard only Colmar groaning, ‘I am done 
for!’ He lit a match. There on the 
floor were two apparently dead men, 
Jouin and Bonnot. Bonnot lay in a 
crimson pool, But it was only from a 
wound in his hand, and he was playing 
dead. The detective ran downstairs to 
telephone for a doctor for Colmar. The 
instant he left the room Bonnot jumped 
to his feet, ran out of the room, opened 
a window in the hall, jumped to a roof, 
and escaped. 

“Matters were rapidly approaching a 
crisis. We were catching up to the 
gang. My men were frantic to get the 
bandits, for these gentry had killed sev- 
eral of our people, and it was no longer 
merely professional duty or the reward 
that was driving them on to the hunt. 
The populace of Paris and surrounding 
towns were frenzied with fear and hate 
of the bandits. I must concede that the 
bandits were playing an audacious 
game. They might have escaped to 
some remote part of France, or perhaps 


out of the country if they so desired, 
for they were clever enough. But no! 
They had thrown down the gauge of 
battle to the police of Paris, and in 
Paris they remained. But they stayed 
only a few days in each retreat, and 
in each case it was some isolated house 
in the suburbs. We had already ar- 
rested seven of the gang. Scores of 
other anarchists were also under arrest 
or under surveillance. On their side 
they had killed four civilians and two 
police officers, and wounded several 
others. 

“Three days after Bonnot escaped us 
a bookbinder by the name of Graing- 
haud, whom Bonnot falsely suspected 
of having betrayed him, was waylaid by 
Bonnot and shot down. Bonnot left 
him for dead. But Grainghaud was 
only seriously wounded, and _recoy- 
ered. 

“Then on the twenty-eighth we ran 
3onnot down to his hiding place. Our 
detectives sent me word that he was in 
the garage of his anarchist friend and 
accomplice, Dubois, who had _ taught 
3onnot how to drive the aucomobile like 
a fiend. When we got word at police 
headquarters that Bonnot had_ been 
tracked, I took ten inspectors and M. 
Lepine, the chief of police, and together 
we rushed to Choisy-Le-Roie, about 
eight miles south of Paris. We saw a 
small building of pressed stone and lath, 
the typical flimsily made garage of the 
small town. There was an outside staif- 
way leading to the quarters above the 
garage. 

“As we approached the garage we 
saw Ronnot mounting a bicycle unaware 
of our coming. Several of us pointed 
our revolvers and shouted for him to 
throw up his hands. He turned like 
a wild cat, and whipping out his own 
revolyer bounded up the steps firing as 
he went. Inspector Augene fell with 
two bullets in his abdomen, Inspector 
Arlon got a bullet in his arm. We 
rushed forward. But a withering fire 
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met us. We knew then that the men 
inside had a magazine full of ammuni- 
tion and would use the last cartridge 
sooner than surrender, 

‘We drew back to consider. Anxious 
as we were to get these men without de- 
lay I did not feel justified in sacrificing 
my men more than it was absolutely 
necessary. The two bandits inside had 
the protection of the walls, we were ex- 
posed to their view and fire. Every 
now and then Bonnot would step out 
on the balcony of the outside stairs, 
take aim and fire. Then he would jump 
in again. The little garage occupied an 
isolated position on the village green, 
and it was impossible to sneak up to 
the building. 

“Meanwhile the inhabitants of the 
town were appearing in numbers, some 
of them carrying pitchforks, others 
sporting rifles, all anxious to help. 
Needless to say they were more in 
the way than helpful. We requisitioned 
a lot of mattresses, and with these as 


shields we tried to creep up to the door 


of the garage. But a hot and well-di- 
rected fire from the bandits drove our 
men off. Mattresses are not bullet 
proof. Then I telephoned to a neigh- 
boring barracks for a company of the 
Republican Guard. We simply had to 
have weapons to outrange those of the 
bandits. The Guard arrived at ten in 
the morning. We requisitioned a wagon 
loaded with hay. A young lieutenant 
of the sappers with a dynamite car- 
tridge and a long Bickford fuse got un- 
der the wagon and gave the word. The 
wagon with the horse in its shafts 
backed toward the garage until it was 
against the front wall. From above a 
perfect cataract of bullets poured into 
the wagon. Placing the cartridge the 
lieutenant lit the fuse, and under the 
shelter of the wagon got back to our 
There was a flash, a roar, and 

hole was blown in the wall. 

“But it did not bring us much nearer 
to the bandits. We still did not dare 
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to rush the house. At noon the bugle 
of the Republican Guard blew ‘Cease 
firing’ and——” Here the French 
sense of humor manifested itself in the 
smile of M. Guichard. ‘Both sides de- 
clared an armistice for lunch. Py 

“At one o'clock we returned to the 
siege with another attempt to blow the 
garage’ The engineer again used the 
hay wagon as a shield, and took in ad- 
dition to the dynamite several cans of 
gasoline. When he returned to us and 
the cartridge exploded it was seen that 
the garage was on fire, Then M. Le- 
pine, several inspectors, my brother, and 
myself, got under the wagon and had 
it backed once more to the building. 
Through the hole blown in the wall at 
the first explosion we rushed. On the 
ground floor we found Dubois lying 
dead with three bullets in him. I ran 
up the outside steps into the room from 
where Lonnot and Dubois had done the 
firing. Among the wreckage of plas- 
ter and furniture I saw a pile of mat- 
tresses. There was no one in the room. 

“Then I the mattresses move 
slightly, and a hand stole out from be- 
tween them with a revolver. The hand 
fired. I fired at the same moment at 
the spot where I judged Bonnot’s head 
must be. There was barely a second 
between our two shots. I seized the 
hand and pulled out Bonnot. He was 
semiconscious. The wound in the wrist 
which he had received at Ivry-sur-Seine 
from Colmar was tied with a dirty ban- 
dage. There were twelve other bullet 
wounds in his body and three in his 
head. 

“We rushed him out of the burning 
garage into an ambulance. Then the 
crowd closed in on us. They wanted 
Bonnot. They were more like a pack 
of wolves than men. They raged for 
his body. It was with great difficulty 
hat we drove them back. 

“Twenty minutes after we got Bon- 
not to the hospital he expired. In his 
clothes was found a bit of paper scrib- 
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bled with what was meant to be a last 
testament. The first part of it was evi- 
dently written during the height of the 
siege; the last part, in a wavering hand, 
after he had been hit several times, It 
read: 

“I must live my life. Every man has a 
right to live. And since your idiotic and 
criminal social organization thinks it can 
forbid me to live, so much the worse for it! 
I dic! Jures Bonnet. 

“Among his effects in the garage we 
discovered a note whereby we found 
twenty-two thousand francs which he 
had buried in a cemetery. He left a 
letter for me in which he tried to ex- 
onerate his lieutenants, Gauzy, Carouy, 
and Valet. But we knew better. We 
found also a lot of forged military and 
civil passports, and a work on mineral 
substances. 

“Some idea of the desperate charac- 
ter of the band we got from a letter 
which Bonnot wrote to a comrade tell- 
ing what had become of one of their 
men. It appears that the missing man 
had been riding in an automobile with 
Bonnot and his right-hand man, Gar- 
nier, The missing man’s revolver went 
off accidentaily and shot him in the 
hand. Bonnot and his lieutenants ex- 
changed looks which the other member 
of the gang missed. But those looks 
said, ‘When he goes to get this wound 
dressed there will be awkward ques- 
tions. We can’t afford the risk.’ So 
they took out their revolvers, riddled 
him with bullets, and threw the body 
into the road. 

“Garnier and Valet, the two remain- 
ing lieutenants of the band, were still 
at large. But a small army of our men 
were on their trail bloodhounds. 
Furthermore the whole country was 
aroused and hunting for them. For 
two weeks we hunted down every clew. 
Then from Nogent-sur-Marne, near 
aris, we got word that two individuals 
looking like Garnier and Valet had 
taken a cottage with two men at this 


like 


fishing resort on the river. I sent a 
few of my men to lurk about and see 
whether it was really they. They re- 
ported, *Yes,’ 

“With characteristic boldness Gar- 
nier and Valet had rented this cottage 
ostensibly for a fishing holiday. With 
them were Marie Schoofs and a woman 
called Dondon, The cottage was situ- 
ated almost immediately under a high 
viaduct. But it was itself on a rise, 
and commanded a view of the immedi- 
ate surroundings. When my men tele- 
phoned me confirmation of the suspi- 
cions of the neighbors they also told me 
that Garnier and Valet had made their 
cottage a veritable fortress. I told the 
men to try to seize the bandits while 
they were out of the house. But my 
men replied that evidently the bandits 
had become suspicious, for they were 
not inclined to leave the house. 

“T decided not to wait any longer. It 
would have to be anether siege. I had 
a quick consultation. Then I called for 
fourteen automobiles, filled them with 
my men, and armed with revolvers and 
carbines we raced through Paris at 
sixty miles an hour for Nogent-sur- 
Marne. Word passed quickly through 
the city that we had run down the ban- 
dits. Even before we got to Nogent 
the city was full of machines loading 
with men and following us. Every- 
where we passed we heard shouts of 
‘They’ve found them! They’ve found 
them!’ Almost as soon as we arrived 
appeared automobiles full of reporters 
and newspaper photographers. 

“Profiting by my experience in the 
Bonnot siege I telephoned to Fort No- 
gent for a company of zouaves with 
machine guns, sappers, and the power- 
ful searchlights of the Nogent fire de- 
partment. I knew that this time the 
siege would last into the night. In the 
automobiles with us we had a lot of 
iron plates about four feet by three, 
with loopholes for revolver muzzles. 
These were to be used instead of the 
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mattresses which we had found so in- 
effective in the Bonnot siege. They 
could be carried by a man in front of 
him with one hand, while the other hand 
was active with the revolver. 

“Back of the cottage where Garnier 
and Valet were fortified was a small 
garden. Wearing the sash of my office 
and ten inspectors at my back, all of us 
with our revolvers in hand, I entered 
the garden and called to those in the 
cottage to surrender in the name of the 
law. After a silence the door opened, 
and Marie Schoofs came out trem- 
blingly. Behind her the door closed 
quickly to the rattle of chains and bolts. 
We took the Schoofs woman to a neigh- 
boring house, and at every shot from 
us she cried in terror that Garnier was 
killed. 

“A shower of shots from the house 
was their answer. We opened the bat- 
tle then. Fifty of my inspectors sur- 
rounded the house. We were reén- 
forced by the Nogent police, and later 
the company of zouaves joined us. 
They had brought light artillery with 
them. But owing to the intervening 
houses we found that this could not be 
used without first destroying other 
buildings. With the iron shields in front 
of us we deployed and advanced in a 
ting firing into the windows and doors. 
But the doors were too strong to fall 
before mere revolver and rifle fire. The 
men inside had such an advantage from 
their oblique view of us through the 
windows that Inspector Fluery fell with 
two bullets in him, and Cayrouse got 
a bullet in his side. 

“Meanwhile in a vast ring about the 
house the populace of Paris and sur- 
rounding country were gathering at a 
respectful distance. The roadways 
were choked with automobiles. The 
sound of that vast crowd was like the 
roaring of a stormy sea on a rock 
coast. There was rage in that sound. 


The Bonnot Band, hunting like man- 
eating tigers, had aroused the elemental 
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animal in the world they terrorized. 
Now that the band was run to earth 
the crowd meant to be in at the death. 

“Night was falling. There was no 
moon to light the scene. So I ordered 
the big searchlights ready. The mob 
was pressing in so close to the battle 
that my men had to turn and fire over 
the heads of the people to force them 
back. Then I sent a young sapper to 
the aqueduct with a dynamite cartridge. 
This he dropped in front of the street 
door to the cottage. With a deafening 
report a big hole was blown in the en- 
trance. But when we tried to rush it 
we found that we had only furnished a 
firing hole for Garnier and Valet. 

“It was black night now. Suddenly 
from their towers came the blazing 
shafts of the searchlights trained on the 
house. One of the zouaves had crawled 
under shelter of the dark into the 
garden and was lying in the grass wait- 
ing for a head to appear at the windows. 
When the searchlights illumined them 
he saw both Garnier and Valet stand- 
ing in the windows. He shot. The 
frame of the window splintered. From 
Garnier and Valet came peals of deri- 
sive laughter, and a mocking gesture 
from Garnier. Then they dropped out 
of sight, and jets of fire poured into 
the garden where the zouave’s rifle had 
flashed. 

“With the zouaves we executed a 
turning movement and gained the shel- 
ter of the houses next to the cottage. 
At quarter past ten a young zouave 
glided through the grass of the garden 
on his stomach and placed a mellenite 
cartridge in front of the door through 
which Marie Schoofs had emerged. 
When it exploded the door was blown 
in and took fire. That was all we had 
gained by this second explosion. 

“Besides the searchlights there were 
numberless torches in the great crowd 
that surrounded us a mile away, and 
acetylene flames flared on the aqueduct 
above. The zouaves managed to mount 
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some machine guns with which they 
sprayed the loop holes that the bandits 
used to fire through. But as the night 
advanced several more of our men fell 
wounded by the bandits. 

“The siege had now been raging nine 
hours. It was four in the morning. 
Light would soon come to help the 
bandits pick off our men. I felt that 
it was time we made a rush for them 
at any cost. So we arranged it much 
as raiding parties have done during the 
war. ‘There was a high and narrow 
wall that led to one of the upper stories 
of the cottage-fortress. We switched 
off the searchlights and left the wall 
in complete darkness. Then one of 
our men crept forward with a bomb 
of dynamite tied to several cans of 
acetylene. Lighting the fuse he crawled 
back. But not before the bandits fired 
at him out of the small window that 
overlooked the wail. 

“This time there was a terrific explo- 
sion and the side of the upper story 


opened in a jagged hole, lit up by the 
blaze of the burning acetylene. We saw 


the bandits stagger out of the room, fir- 
ing through the opening as they ran. 
We let the blaze have its way with the 
upper part of the house to be sure that 
it drove them downstairs. ‘Then a de- 
tachment of firemen crawled along the 
wall with a hose and partly extin- 
guished the flames. Close on their 
heels came a score of us with our re- 
volvers. We swarmed into the room 
and down the stairs. We could hear 
our men pouring a steady fire of ma- 
chine guns and small arms through the 
holes torn in the house on the ground 
floor by the former explosions. We had 
to pass these holes and be exposed to 
the fire of our own men. But at a sig- 
nal of shots grouped in a certain way, 
our men outside knew that it was we 
who were descending, and they stopped. 

“The house was dark except for a 
sullen glow from the still burning raft- 
ers, and where the searchlights cut 
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through the torn walls. We crept down 
as far as the ground floor firing a ba- 
rage as we went, although the bandits 
were for the time being withholding 
their fire. In what nook they had hid- 
den we did not know. But momentarily 
we could expect to hear from them. 

“We got down to the ceilar and 
smashed in the door. Then through 
that door poured their last salvo, Each 
had two guns and the four guns were 
going at the same time. We fired at 
the flashes until we saw them no more, 
In the dark we rushed them, This time 
there was no response. 

“Some one quickly struck a light and 
threw it. Then we saw Garnier and 
Valet—dead. Torches were brought. 
The two bandits were almost literally 
hashed with bullets. 

“In a corner we heard a whimper. It 
was the Dondon woman cowering and 
nearly insane. Yet she had not availed 
herself of the opportunity to leave in 
safety when Marie Schoofs did. 

“Garnier and ,Valet, too, left their 
testament: 
more and more with the 
ages. But this evolution is slow, unbearably 
slow. It is retarded by ignorance. ‘The ig- 
norant man is cither authoritarian, tyran- 
nical, or he suffers tyranny: 


“Man reasons 


“Tt is a strange thing,” M. Guichard 
remarked to me with a little smile of 
irony, “that anarchists of the Bonnot 
Band type in their philosophy rant at 
authority. Yet there isn’t a more ab- 
solute authority anywhere 
than that which they themselves organ- 
ize in their bands. Power of life and 
death they wield over their own com- 
rades without an instant’s hesitation 
and without a shadow of trial. How- 
ever——” 

A note of admiration crept back into 
his tone. “Both Bonnot and Dubois, 
and again Garnier and Valet, in their 
dying moments tried to do the generous 
thing toward their comrades. The last 
two left also a letter to me attempting 
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to exonerate their surviving comrades. 
They also left a sheaf of clippings with 
photographs of some of our people who 
helped hunt down Bonnot. Every one 
of the faces on these photographs was 
slashed again and again. 

“The last chapter?” M. Guichard 
said. “The guillotine wrote it for 
Carouy, the killer of the old couple; 
Dieudonne, the man who shot down 
Caby, the bank messenger and others; 
Gauzy, the ‘fence,’ in whose house 
Bonnot killed Inspector Jouin and 
wounded Colmar; Soudy, who held up 
the crowd with a carbine during one of 
the bank robberies; Metge, who helped 
Carouy kill the old couple. Others got 
life sentences. Lacombe killed himself 
at the moment of arrest. 

“Carruiy, another of the gang, was 
captured before he could do the same. 
He stayed up all night with a revolver 
in hand waiting to kill himself the mo- 
ment we showed ourselves. Knowing 
how desperate he was to escape prison 


we kept him in his cell absolutely naked. 
One day he did break out of his cell 
into a courtyard, climbed like a monkey 
to a high roof on the prison, and stand- 
ing on the edge shouted down that when 
the bells struck noon he would throw 
himself down to death. The governor 
of the prison pleaded with him not to 
do it. Carruiy was deaf to his entreat- 
ies. Finally we sent up a fireman on 
a ladder to get him down. Then it was 
Carruiy’s turn to plead with the gov- 
neror not to do it before noon. He 
wanted to keep his word he said. But 
the fireman came toward him, and Car- 
ruiy hurled himself down to the street 
five stories below.” As he finished M. 
Guichard’s eyes were reflective. It was 
no longer the fighter’s look, but that of 
the man looking out over a vista of life 
and time. 

“T wonder,” he said slowly, “what 
would have been their fate had they 
lived to wear horizon blue in the late 
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NOTORIOUS FIREBUG CAUGHT 


BY apparently agreeing to his plans, detectives recently were able to capture 

Frank S. Lighter, said by the National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
Lighter had written to the 
Butterworth-Judson Company, of Lyndhurst, New Jersey, suggesting that, if 
its buildings were insured heavily enough against fire to make their loss profit- 


be one of the most notorious firebugs in the East. 


able, his services might be of use to the owners. The president of the company 
communicated at once with the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and a 
special agent of the association was put on the case. 

This man, Henry J. Sloan, entered into negotiations with Lighter for the 
burning of the plant. The firebug gave a demonstration of his methods of 
working and showed the materials he used. All the conversations he held with 
Mr. Sloan were recorded on dictographs. 

When arrangements had been completed the Butterworth-Judson Company 
called in the police to take the firebug in the act of burning the buildings. The 
policemen guarded the plant for a week before Lighter appeared. Then one 
night, shortly before midnight, the police saw two men in one of the buildings 
and went to the place just as the firebug struck a match to set alight a pile of 
oil-soaked rags. 

Jacob Koscytowsky, alias Jacob Smith, was the man assisting Lighter in 
his nefarious undertaking. Both men were overpowered and arrested after a 
terrific struggle. According to the police Lighter had been making his living 
in this way for eighteen years and has confessed to burning more than fifty 
buildings in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York. 
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EATED in a gloomy corner 
S of his shop in Broome Street, 
Simon Trapp divined at once 
that the newcomer hadn’t 
anything to pawn. The man had noth- 
ing of value, not even the ill-assorted 
garments that clothed his tall figure. 
He was already in “relievers,” the 
clothing which pawnbrokers like Simon 
Trapp exchange with a pittance of 
money for the garb of unfortunates. 
The man came slowly through the 
open door and blinked at a gloom so 
strangely in contrast to the bright sun 
outside. At first he did not see Simon 
Trapp, so that gave the pawnbroker 
time to survey him swiftly, and, with 
his incredible knowledge of the human- 


ity with which he came in contact, to 
decide that the visitor’s mission was 
far more important than the pledging 
of some trifle. 

And yet Simon Trapp made not the 
slightest move to draw attention to his 


whereabouts. He wished every possi- 
ble moment in which to complete his 
observations. 

The stranger for a minute or so 
gazed upon the multifarious display in 
a musty showcase. His glance then 
roamed over a tier of shelves and trav- 
ersed the length of the shop until it 
lit upon the black skull cap and dingy 
figure of Simon Trapp. 

“Hello, there!” the stranger cried in 
some surprise. “TI didn’t see you at 
first. It’s a wonder you wouldn’t come 
out of your hole and greet a customer.” 

Mr. Trapp’s calculations were cor- 
rect. The man’s manner, his confident 
tones, half jocular and half command- 


ing, stamped him as one accustomed to 
higher levels than he now trod. 

“Excuse me—excuse me!” sputtered 
the pawnbroker, starting from his chair, 
He rubbed his small, glittering eyes 
and tugged at his straggling beard. “I 
set down to rest,” he explained. “But 
I am growing to be old—a very old 
man, and fall off to sleep so quick.” 

“Well, a little nap don’t hurt any 
one once in a while,” the visitor com- 
mented. Then he added significantly: 
“But I make it a point never to be 
caught napping.” 

He gazed sharply into the old man’s 
eyes, as though he wished him to catch 
some hidden point he didn’t choose to 
put into words. Simon Trapp returned 
his level gaze solemnly. He saw that 
the man’s eyes were clear and intelli- 
gent, with no hint of the dissipated 
blear that fits so well a beggarly garb. 
A strong, aggressive figure was discern- 
ible beneath the slouchy garments. 

The pawnbroker betrayed not the 
slightest understanding of the man’s 
implications. 

“Me,” he croaked, “I am an old man, 
and it shouldn’t make so much differ- 
ence if I am caught at a nap. But you 
—well, you are a young man; maybe 
it is not always good for a young man 
to be asleep.” 

The other waved his hand impa- 
tiently. He wanted to come at once to 
the point; yet he knew the pawnbroker 
was too wise for that. 

“You're right,” he returned with sud- 
den thought. “A friend of mine, 2 
young man, was caught asleep—and 
things haven’t been well with him since. 
Maybe you know him, eh?” 





Full of Tricks 


“I don’t think so. I know very, very 
few young men—like you.” 
“Your name is Simon Trapp, ain’t 


“Yes, I am Simon Trapp; but I don’t 
think I know your friend.” 

“Oh, yes, you do,” the other man 
asserted. He smiled and nodded his 
head assuredly. “Yes, you know him 
all right. He sent me here.” 

The pawnbroker studied his visitor 
thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he suggested quietly, “your 
friend must have a name.” 

“No,” the stranger returned, “not any 
more. All he’s got now is a number.” 

The shopkeeper meditated upon this 
phase of the situation. He continued 
covertly to study the caller. Presently 
he said: 

“Maybe we should set down for a 
few minutes. Maybe you have walked 


a long ways and are tired—eh ?” 
They took chairs in the gloomy cor- 
ner of the shop. 
“And what,” asked Mr. Trapp, “did 
they call your friend before he was 


What you call numbered ?” 

“He was known as ‘Whaler’ Gorbey.’ 

The pawnbroker repeated the name 
aloud, and apparently many times men- 
tally, all of which wore upon the pa- 
tience of the other man. 

“I don’t think I ever knew him,” the 
old man finally announced. 

“Yes, you know him.” 

They gazed intently into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Whaler Gorbey,” Simon Trapp sug- 
gested, “must be acquainted to me by 
some other name; or maybe by—some- 
thing.” 

The visitor frowned. “I thought 
you'd be asking for that. But the truth 
is, I ain’t got nothing but two words. 
You see, he ain’t in no position to 
communicate with his friends. They 
took him away real sudden, and none 
of us wanted to call on him at the 
Tombs or where he is now—for reasons 
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of our own. I’m talking plain because 
I know you're all right—even if you 
don’t know yet that I’m all right. Well, 
as I say, he can’t get to us or we can’t 
get to him in the right way. He can 
write letters, but he can’t write what 
he wants to. He did take a chance and 
write this much to me: ‘Take my 
watch,’ says he, ‘down to our old friend, 
Part, and get what you can on it and 
send me the money. Part gets a little 
twisted once in a while, but he’s clean, 
very clean. That’s the reason I would 
rather leave it with him, because he’s 
clean.’ ” 

Again they studied each other in- 
tently. 

“Well,” Mr. Trapp inquired, “what 
did he mean by all that?” 

“Tt took me a couple of hours to 
figure it out. That was last night. 
Whaler Gorbey didn’t have no watch. 
I knew he was trying to get something 
over to me, and we had no chance be- 
fore they took him away to frame up 
any pencil talk. So, thinks I, he wants 
me to see some pawnbroker about some- 
thing. I couldn’t find no pawnbroker by 
the name of Part in the directory, and 
then, reading the letter again, I come 
to the place where he said, ‘Part gets 
a little twisted once in a while.’ So I 
just twisted the name around, and got 
‘Trap;’ that’s easy, ain’t it? I got a 
classified telephone directory and found 
‘Simon Trapp’ among the pawnbrokers. 
I saw your address was in Broome 
Street. Then I understood why he used 
that word ‘clean’ so much in his letter. 
That’s easy, ain’t it?” 

“Well, it might be for smart young 
men like you.” 

“Listen, Mr. Trapp—am I right or 
am I wrong?” 

“T think you are wrong. I do not 
know your friend, and I don’t know 
what all this talk is about.” 

The man thereupon began to think 
he had made a mistake, but he wasn’t 
ready yet to abandon the chance. 


- 
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“T tore up that letter,” he announced 
ruefully, “or I’d show it to you. I’d 
take a chance. Why, it can’t mean 
anything else! Part, Trapp, Broome 
Street, clean. I can’t make anything 
else out of it. I——” 

“Maybe the letter said something 
else, eh?” 

“No-o-o, nothing that I didn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Maybe there was a postscript, eh?” 

“Yes, but it was only a line—regards 
to the boys.” 

The pawnbroker leaned forward. 
“What boys?” he demanded. 

“Why, now I recall: ‘Give my best 
to the grand boys that stood back of 
me.’” 

“And was there a line under any of 
the words, eh?” 

The stranger conjured up a mental 
reproduction of the letter. He had read 
it over and over only the night before, 
and cold recall almost every comma. 

“Yes,” he admitted slowly, as it came 
back to his mind, “there was a line 
under the word ‘grand’—but I thought 
that was to emphasize what he thought 
of his friends.” 

Simon Trapp leaned forward and 
seized the other man by the hand. A 
squeaking chuckle dropped from his 
lips. 

“Why didn’t you say that much at 
first?” he demanded jocularly. “I 
know you are a nice young man now, 
but not on to all our little secrets yet. 
My dear young man, once—ten years 
ago—I had.a shop in Grand Street, and 
the boys, Whaler Gorbey and _ his 
friends, would come to visit and make 
themselves at home—and maybe sell me 
something, eh? Oh, yes, many, many 
young men, just like you, come to see 
Simon Trapp. In a joke one time, 
after I have moved up here, we changed 
our ‘key.’ I don’t mean exactly that it 
was a joke; it was a matter of busi- 
ness. We made it up that we should 
say ‘Grand’ as an honor to the old place, 
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and we use ‘Grand’ ever since. And I” 
know that when a man says to me, 
‘Grand,’ that he is a friend. That is 
enough. Ain’t that nice, eh?” 

The visitor was relieved. “It’s nice,” 
he agreed, “but I come near missing it.” 

“Ah, yes, but you shall not miss it 
again. You are an owner of the secret 
now—and Whaler Gorbey, I know him, 
would not write even the first letter of 
‘Grand’ if he was not writing to a 
friend. But it is too bad that he is 
away. I don’t know where all his old 
friends is, either. They don’t come to 
see me for a long time.” 

“Most of ’em,” the other man said 
gloomily, “are either put away or scat- 
tered over the country. That’s what 
made it tough on The Whaler. He had 
to do business through me, and I’m 
blamed if I know yet what he wants, 
Sut you ought to know.” 

The pawnbroker nodded 
“Yes, I know,” he assured him. 

“What does he want?” 

“He wants me to get him out.” 

The other man smiled hopefully. 
“And can you do it?” he asked. 

“Maybe. We shall see. But first 
you and me must have a talk. Your 
name is—eh ?” 

“My name is Taubert—Victor Tau- 
bert.” 

“And you have money, of course?” 

Taubert turned his eyes downward 
over his shabby clothing. The pawn- 
broker understood. A hint of a frown 
gathered on his face and he plucked 
thoughtfully at his beard. 

“That is bad; very bad,” he com- 
mented. “It is expensive—to get a 
man out from such a place. You have 
no money at all, eh?” 

“About enough for another meal.” 

“Maybe you can get some money. 
Maybe you can find some old friends 
of Whaler Gorbey, or—maybe—you 
know some nice place where there 1s 
money. You are a young man, and 


very strong and very smart.” 


sagely, 
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“T tried last night to dig up some 
of The Whaler’s old friends,” Taubert 
explained. “I thought they could help 
me with the letter, but I couldn’t find 
‘em. There’s a few of ’em drifting 
around the city, but I don’t know where 
to reach a one. This clean-up, you 
know, has scattered everybody. When 
The Whaler fell most of his friends 
ducked, and they ain’t come up for air 
since. That settles that. 

“T worked with The Whaler on three 
or four trips out into the suburbs, but 
I never pulled anything big. He was 
breaking me in, and hadn’t got to the 
point where he let me know all his 
secrets. That’s why I was up a tree 
when I got his letter. But I ain’t able 
to reach out alone for money. I’d fall 
as sure as the world, and there ain’t 
no use doing that. 

“But listen; you know The Whaler, 
and you know he’s a producer. You 


can’t lose, if you can get his feet on 
the ground.” 
Simon Trapp before long also be- 


came convinced that he couldn’t lose 
by putting The Whaler’s feet on the 
ground. He turned the proposition 
over in his mind, and it isn’t surprising 
that he recollected Whaler Gorbey as 
one of the most expert safe men in the 
country. It isn’t surprising either that 
Simon Trapp’s brain was soon aglow 
with a Cunning scheme, which he chose 
to keep to himself. 

At length he said: “Well, I shouldn’t 
turn down an old friend simply because 
he has no money. He is in hard luck, 
and Simon Trapp is not a man to for- 
get a friend. I knew Whaler Gorbey 
before he was called The Whaler. I 
knew him when he was a boy—he’s not 
old now—and he was a smart boy, too. 
Once or twice, or maybe three times, 
we had a little trouble, but that is noth- 
ing. I forget all about that when he 
is in hard luck. I will get him out. 
You come back and see me—to-mor- 
row. Here, wait; you say you have 
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only enough money for one more meal. 
Well, you must eat more than one meal 
before to-morrow. Take it! You can 
pay me back some time; take it!” 

Victor Taubert clutched the five-dol- 
lar bill, nodded thankfully, and de- 
parted. 

Simon Trapp ostensibly was a pawn- 
broker, but in certain quarters of the 
underworld he was known as a “mum.” 
That is the appellation which crooks 
fasten upon a man who makes a busi- 
ness of getting men illegally out of 
prison. The usual recourse is to em- 
ploy a lawyer to seek a parole or par- 
don. A lawyer is called a “mouth- 
piece.” He tries to talk his client out 
of prison. If the prisoner fails to get 
liberty that way, sometimes, if he is a 
wise crook and knows the ways of his 
kind, he gets in touch with a mum. 
This man’s operations are quiet and 
stealthy; thus while the talking lawyer 
is called a mouthpiece, he is known as 
a mum. 

Mr. Trapp originally was an honest 
pawnbroker; at least he dealt honestly 
so far as known. In time he became 
a “fence,” a buyer of stolen property. 
In this way he became widely known 
among crooks, They used him in vari- 
ous fashions, as a money-lender, as a 
“fixer,” as a sort of broker in various 
transactions, and finally asa mum. He 
undertook to provide men in prison 
with saws and other implements of es- 
cape. He provided for them after 
their escape; saw that they got cloth- 
ing in place of their prison uniforms; 
saw that they were put safely in hiding, 
and finally enabled them to get to 
“work.” It was when they got to work 
that the returns began to come in. 

Pickpockets, forgers, burglars, and 
thieves of all kinds were indebted to 
Simon Trapp. It was known that he 
was very rich, that he made money at 
every turn, honestly and dishonestly, 
and it was also known that his greed 
for money was insatiable. 
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Mr. Trapp, feeling his soul kindle 
with benevolence, set about the task of 
helping an old friend. He employed in 
this certain trusty messengers, young 
crooks who had no acquaintance what- 
ever with the police or prison officials. 
First he got a series of messages to 
Whaler Gorbey, detailing his plans and 
giving instructions in the minutest de- 
gree. Then he got saws, “rough-edges,” 
to him. 

About a month after Simon Trapp 
started things rolling toward the liberty 
of Whaler Gorbey, the latter made his 
dash—and won. 

A mile from the prison, during the 
dark hours of the morning, the fugitive 
met at an appointed place a small auto- 
mobile containing two men. He dis- 
carded his prison garments and dressed 
in the clothing they had _ brought. 
Whaler Gorbey was carried in the auto- 
mobile to a point where he could get a 
subway train into the city. 

Shortly after Simon Trapp swung 
open his shop doors for the day’s busi- 
ness, Whaler Gorbey sauntered in. He 
was led quickly and quietly into a back 
room, part of the bachelor quarters of 
the pawnbroker, where he met his old 
friend, Victor Taubert. Greetings all 
around were no more than quiet hand- 
shakes. Men of their kind are not emo- 
tional. 

Simon Trapp rubbed his hands in 
quiet satisfaction. “Well, Whaler,” 
said he, “it is very good to see you 
again.” 

“I won't forget you, Simon,” Gorbey 
returned gratefully. “It was a clever 
piece of work, and I know you didn’t 
fix it with a dollar or two. I'll come 
back at you—when things cool off a 
little.” 

“That’s all right, Whaler. Whenever 
it should suit you. There is no hurry. 
Taubert, our friend here, will explain 
to you all about it.” 

Mr. Trapp returned to his shop, 
plucking thoughtfully at his beard and 
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meditating upon just what a man can 
do when he sets about it. 

The Whaler, who came by that so- 
briquet because of his facility at pulling 
big jobs, looked about him. 

“Well,” he suggested, “I hope the 
next thing on the program is breakfast 
—and then a nap. What’s the rest of 
the dope that’s lined up for me?” 

“Trapp,” replied Taubert, “is going 
to keep you here for a while. He’s 
got a spare room. You can fix some- 
thing to eat in the kitchen. Come on, 
I'll help you.” 

The Whaler was a big fellow, gray 
around the temples, and he and Taubert 
almost filled the pawnbroker’s little 
ktchen. They squirmed around, how- 
ever, and got breakfast for the fugi- 
tive. Almost at the outset Taubert 
thought he detected in the manner and 
vague words of Whaler Gorbey a sus- 
picion of Simon Trapp. This troubled 
Taubert, for he felt very grateful him- 
self and didn’t see why his friend 
shouldn’t, too. He said nothing on that 
point, however, and matters went on 
quietly for two days. 

After Simon Trapp had locked his 
shop in the evening of the second day 
he walked slowly back into the living 
quarters, looking very solemn and ear- 
nest. Taubert wasn’t there, and The 
Whaler, glancing at the pawnbroker, 
decided that he meant to talk business. 
This is exactly what Whaler Gorbey 
wished. They prepared supper, ate, 
washed the dishes, and cleared up the 
kitchen. Then they went into the little 
sitting room. 

“Whaler,” Simon Trapp _ began, 
“have you made any plans for yourself 
yet? I don’t see anything about you 
in the papers to-day. Maybe every one 
thinks that you have lit out for the 
West. Maybe it would not be hard for 
you to go to work now—if you think 
so, too.” 

“That’s just what I’m aching to do,” 
Gorbey agreed. “I don’t like being 
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cooped up. Eve had enough of that. 
But, Simon, I don’t want to do much 
work around here. I don’t think it’s 
safe. It’s dangerous enough for all 
the boys, let alone a man that they’re 
hunting for even before he pulls a 
trick.” 

Mr. Trapp considered this phase of 
the case. “You want to go away from 
here?” he inquired. 

“That’s what I’d like to do, after I 
pick up enough to square things with 
you.” 

“And,” the pawnbroker smiled, “you 
think you can do that quick, eh? You 
think that won’t take long?” 

“That’s according to what you want. 
We ain’t ever talked about that yet; 
maybe we better understand each 
other.” 

“T ain’t a hard man, Whaler, and we 
been friends many years, But it was 
a big job.” 

“How big?” 

Mr. Trapp shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,” he replied, “not so big maybe 
—the job itself. But it was an awful 
chance that I took. Every minute of 
that month I worried—worried all the 
time. I couldn’t sleep. I was afraid 
the police would come in all the time. 
Once in a while I told myself that I 
should stop and not go no farther, but 
I thought of you and me being old 
friends—and I went through with the 
whole business. And now you are out 
and in shape to do something for me— 
if you will.” 

“What d’you want me to do?” 

“T am very hard up for money just 
now. It has been hard luck for me for 
two, maybe three, years now. I don’t 
know what I’m going to do.” 

“T’ll do what I can to help you, but 
it ain’t going to do either one of us 
any good for me to get caught and sent 
back there again.” 

“It is much safer that you should 
stay in the city. The city is the best 
place to hide for a man like you.” 
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“IT don’t think so, Simon,” Whaler 
Gorbey protested. “I’m too well 
known. Every traffic cop in this town 
knows my mug, and I can’t stay inside 
all day. Let’s get the thing down to 
figures. I ain’t particular what it is; 
{ just want to know how much I owe 
you, so I can make some plans. [ll 
need money, quite a bit of money, to 
get away on. I got that all figured 
out. Now how much do I owe you?” 

Simon Trapp spoke — sharply: 
“Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

The Whaler was shocked, but he re- 
tained his composure. He glanced at 
the pawnbroker, who sat quietly rock- 
ing in his chair and tugging at his 
beard. His face had frozen now into 
the hard, unrelenting visage of a man 
determined to drive a stiff bargain. 
When The Whaler spoke his tones were 
very quiet. 

“Simon,” he said, “there ain’t no use 
of us passing any more bunk about old 
friendship. You got me out because 
you wanted to bleed me. I got in touch 
with you because I wanted to get out. 
You expected me to pay, and I ex- 
pected to pay, but I didn’t expect to 
mortgage myself to you. I ain’t going 
to put myself in hock for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. You and me have 
had trouble before—over stuff that I 
sold you. We ain’t friends exactly, but 
there ain’t no reason for us to be ene- 
mies. Now I’m going to pay you a 
reasonable amount. I figure that five 
thousand will give you a big profit after 
taking out what you paid the boys that 
come to see me and slipped me the 
goods and all other expenses. I’m go- 
ing to pay you five thousand dollars, 
and I know where I’m going to get it.” 

“You're going to pay five thousand 
dollars,” the pawnbroker remarked, 
“for eight years of liberty. I think it 
was eight years you had yet to do. 
That’s pretty cheap—five thousand dol- 
lars for eight years.” 

“That ain’t the point. 


Eight years 
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of liberty is worth a million dollars 
when it comes down to that, but I can’t 
pay that much for it. It ain’t a ques- 
tion of what it’s worth to me; it’s a 
question of how much you're entitled 
to for the work you done. I say five 
thousand dollars, and 1’m going to get 
it to-morrow night—me and Taubert.” 

“Where?” 

“I'll bring it in here when we get it.” 

The manner of Simon Trapp thawed 
perceptibly. He smiled and drew his 
chair closer to the scowling Whaler. 
He laid his hand on his guest’s knee. 

“Listen, Whaler,” he said confiden- 
tially, “I had so many nice places in 
my mind for you to work. I had it 
all thought up where we could make 
lots and lots of money. And I need the 
money so much. And you would get 
rich, too. You and your friend, Tau- 
bert, could work right out of my place 
here. Why, just around the corner on 
the Bowery’—he lowered his voice to 
a whisper—‘“is the Acme Loan Com- 
pany, a pawnshop. Oh-h-h! but you 
should see the inside of that safe. 
They put their stock in it at night. And 
you, as good a man as you, could open 
that safe. It is a big one, and a strong 
one—but you! Ah-h-h, Whaler, I 
know what you can do. The Acme 
Loan Company—it is a fortune there 
alone. But listen, it is so easy to get 
away afterward, too—right down the 
alley to my back door, and out of sight. 
And I would furnish you with every- 
thing—tools, blow-up stuff, and all. 
Ain’t that nice, Whaler ?” 

“It sounds good,” The Whaler ad- 
mitted grimly, “but I ain’t going to do 
but mighty little work here. There 
ain’t enough money in this town to 
hold me here—with that place staring 
me in the face. I’m going to work long 
enough to pay you off, and it’s going 
to be small jobs, too. I can’t take a 
chance, Simon. That place has got me 





scared. I'll pay you five thousand, and 
then we'll be square. 


Let’s not fuss 
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about it, but that’s the way things 
stand.” 

Cupidity and rage flickered for a mo- 
ment on Simon Trapp’s face, but he 
held his emotions in check. 

“Oh, that Acme Loan Company !” he 
repeated. “Why is it that I cannot 
open a safe the way you do? And I 
know everything about that shop, too. 
I have been in there a hundred, a thou- 
sand, times. I know every corner of 
it. Why, the people there are my 
friends! It is a shame that we should 
not get into their safe. Oh, my!” 

“No use, Simon. It’s too big a job 
for me. There'll be too much of a 
rumble to it. Why, every dick in the 
city would be on that job. I’ve made 
up my mind—play little birds, and play 
’em safe. I ain’t going to take a step 
around here that’s liable to land me 
back there.” 

Simon Trapp went to bed muttering 
to himself and brooding upon the in- 
gratitude of mankind. Every now and 
then he uttered dismally the words that 
fascinated him so strangely—the Acme 
Loan Company. 

The relations next day between 
Simon Trapp and his guest were more 
or less reserved. Whaler Gorbey was 
a very matter-of-fact individual, and 
not at all given to sham or pretense, 
He knew exactly the motives that in- 
spired Simon Trapp—selfishness and 
greed. Under other circumstances he 
would have been extremely grateful for 
the service the man had done him, for 
the shelter and food he had given him. 
But behind those acts were mean de- 
sires. He wanted a clamp on Whaler 
Gorbey. He wanted him for a slave. 
He wanted him to steal and plunder 
for him, and didn’t care much how 
dangerous it was for The Whaler. 

Evening came and Victor Taubert. 
The fugitive and his friend stole out 
for a walk. 

“What’s the old man _ muttering 
about?” Taubert asked. 

















“He’s about half out of his nut over 
a job he wants us to do—the Acme 
Loan Company, around the corner. It 
must be a rich drag. He’s been moon- 
ing about it all day—talking to him- 
self, and all that.” 

“Well, why don’t we do it?” 

Whaler Gorbey halted abruptly. For 
the first time he saw the thing as a 
possibility. The question put to him 
by his friend had altogether a different 
effect than the same question coming 
from the lips of Simon Trapp. 

“TI wonder if we could?” The Whaler 
said musingly. 

“It’s a straight safe job, ain’t it 

“J wouldn’t have much trouble with 
the safe—I could open it in time. But 
I’m afraid the joint’s wired—and I 
don’t want to fuss with burglar alarms 
yet a while.” 

“Maybe he knows some way to beat 
that.” 

They returned. Cautiously they felt 
the old man out, to be sure he knew 
all about the case. 

“It is like this, I tell you,” he as- 
sured them earnestly. “The back door 
is locked, and barred on the inside. A 
man cannot break his way in there. 
The windows, on the inside, are barred. 
He cannot break his way in by the 
windows, unless he should touch off the 
burglar alarm, and away it would all 
go—the whole business. The only way 
is by the front door. No, no—wait! 
You do not have to break it—no, no!’ 
He bent toward them and whispered: 
“I have a key to the front door. Ain’t 
that nice—eh ?” 

This information had the desired ef- 
fect. It disposed of all objections on 
the part of the burglars, 

“For a long time—three months, 
maybe four months now,” Simon Trapp 
went on, “I have had my eye on the 
Acme Loan Company. It is in a build- 
ing, a little building, that has no watch- 
man. One day I got a chance to take 
a putty impression of the lock for my- 
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self. A friend of mine made me a 
key. It works; I tried it. 

“You see, you shall go in by the 
front door—one man. He locks it be- 
hind him. He goes to the back door 
and lifts off the bars and turns -the 
snap lock from the inside. You pull 
out the plug in the burglar-alarm box, 
and no matter what happens there will 
be no zing-zing! You unscrew two 
bars from a back window, you break 
the catch on the window and raise it 
up—so! Then they will think that you 
cut off the burglar alarm some way. 
You can cut it at the window after 
the plug is out, and they will say, ‘What 
a clever job of cuttin!’ After it is 
cut you can put the plug back in. They 
will think you broke in by the window. 
They will know nothing about a key. 

“The other man comes in the back 
door, after it is opened from the in- 
side, and fetches the tools and blow-up 
stuff. You puff the safe, as you say 
it, grab a sackful of them beautiful 
diamonds and pearls and watches—oh, 
you should see them just once !—and 
zip! and you are here at my back door, 
get yourself away by the back door. 
and all out of sight. Ain’t that nice, 
eh?” 

“When?” Whaler Gorbey asked la- 
conically. 

“To-morrow night, don’t you think? 
I can have everything here that you 
should need by to-morrow night.” 

“And the split ?” 

“T should say fifty-fifty—half for you 
boys and half for me. You see, Iam 
furnishing everything, and x“ 

“Fifty-fifty is all right.” 

Early the next evening Whaler Gor- 
bey and Victor Taubert went over the 
route they proposed to take to a sub- 
urb, where they would catch a train 
for a quick get-away after the robbery. 
They figured out time schedules in de- 
tail, as do all good burglars, and thus 
had in their minds a complete plan of 
robbery and escape. This trip was 








started shortly after dark, and it was 
quite late at night when they returned. 

Meanwhile Simon Trapp had made 
several mysterious trips up and down 
the dark alley. He had been in the 
streets, too, at the front of the Acme 
Lean Company, and was resting con- 
tentedly when the burglars came back. 

The robbery was very simple, so 
carefully had the old man studied and 
imparted each detail. Everything went 
according to plan until—— 

The nature of the job was that 
known to burglars as “puffing.” That 
is, different from “blowing”’ in that the 
door of the safe is not blown off. A 
very small charge of explosive is poured 
through a drilled hole into the com- 
bination box. When this is touched 
off the report is hardly louder than a 
pistol shot, and when the safe is muffled, 
as in this case, the explosion is not 
heard in the street. 

The combination apparatus is thus 
shattered. A pair of pliers is all that 
is necessary then to manipulate the 
clutches and draw back the levers. 

The Acme safe was opened in this 
manner. Whaler Gorbey and Victor 
Taubert prepared to scoop up precious 
stones and metals. Taubert held the 
sack, 

Then came the shock. There was 
nothing of value in the safe! Its vari- 
ous drawers and compartments were 
empty. They found they had obtained 
access only to*books and documents 
pertaining to the business. A swift 
survey Of the place disclosed the fact 
that the gem trays had been removed 
from the windows and showcases, but 
they were not in the safe. 

Where were they? Evidently the 
Acme Loan Company had a secret 
treasure cache. The safe was a blind. 
They spent some little time in looking 
for the hiding place, but soon gave it 
up. They left the pawnshop, which 
bore every evidence of a clever rob- 


bery. 
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“Oh, it is terrible—it is terrible!” 
cried Simon Trapp, when the burglars” 
returned to him with their sad news, 
He studied them suspiciously. “Are 
you sure?” he asked significantly. 

“Now, we haven’t doubled on you,” 
The Whaler told him in a threatening 
voice, “and you hadn’t better say so in 
words—even if I can tell by your eyes 
that you think so.” 

“But I cannot believe it—I cannot 
believe it! Let us go back and look 
again. It is terrible for me—for us— 
to lose everything like that. Let us 
go back!” 

“Listen, old man,’”’ The Whaler de- 
manded, “did you ever see ’em put their 
valuables into that safe?” 

Simon Trapp halted his frantic pac- 
ing and stared in amazement. 

“T don’t believe I ever did,” he 
finally admitted. “I just saw the safe, 
and—and P 

“And you took it for granted that 
they put their junk in it. Well, they 
don’t. They put it some place else, 


and blamed if I’m going to hunt for it.” 
“What is it that you are going to 
do?” 
“I am going to get out of town—me 


and Taubert. I will arrange to pay 
you what I owe you as soon as I can, 
but I’m getting the shakes now in this 
town. I’ve got to get out.” 

Simon Trapp pressed upon them one 
hundred dollars, and in another half 
an hour Whaler Gorbey and Victor 
Taubert had passed out of the pawn- 
broker’s life, at least for the time be- 
ing. 

The next day the burglars, in flight, 
read the following paragraph in a New 
York newspaper: 


Thousands of dollars in jewelry and pre- 
cious stones was obtained last night by 
thieves who «blew the safe of the Acme 
Loan Company in the Bowery. The burglar- 
alarm system of the place was cut and the 
police say the job could have been pef- 
formed only by master burglars. The Acme 














Loan Company is owned by Simon Trapp, 
but is managed by an employee, Mr. Trapp 
conducting another pawnshop near by. The 
aged pawnbroker is one of the picturesque 
characters of the city, reputed to be im- 
mensely wealthy and interested in several 
enterprises. He refuses, however, to take 
active part in any business holding except 
the little shop in which he is said to have 
got his start. Mr. Trapp declined to make 
an estimate of the loss in the Acme robbery, 
but it is said to amount to many thousands 
of dollars, fully covered by insurance. 
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“That old stiff!” Taubert whispered c 
fiercely. “He cleaned that safe out t 
while we was uptown, and then had 
us blow it so he could collect the in- 
surance.” 
“Oh, well,’ Whaler Gorbey com- 
mented coolly, “you'll learn that this 
business is full of tricks. I’m the win- 
ner; anyway, I feel like it. I’m free, 
and have paid my debt to the man that 
got me out.” 


— > 





THE OLD 





FORGER 


By Ernest M. Poate 


| SIT in the sun on the poorhouse porch 
In my faded overalls. 
I must move the potatoes if they scorch, 
And answer if Brannigan calls. 
So I sit in the sun and look at the sky, 
And dream vague dreams of the days gone by. 


(Acids and inks, and a stolen check; 
Bread crumbs, and a fine-nibbed pen— 
A teller’s face like an adding machine, 


Rigid and cold; and a pause—and then!) 


There’s a far black dot in the cloudless sky; 
On the road a hawk’s shadow goes fleeting by. 


(A ruffled silk shirt, and a broadcloath coat; 


A bucket of ice 





and wine; 


A half-heard whisper, “Be good to him, kid! 
He’s got it !”—and languishing eyes on mine.) 


There’s a hen hawk’s shadow upon the grass; 
It circles and passes, as shadows pass. 


(Drink and song, and the Broadway lure, 
And friends—till the coin was gone. 
Then back to the same old game again, 

With my diamond studs in pawn.) 


A hen hawk swoops down by the garden gate; 
The chickens twitter and run—too late! 


(Square-toed shoes, and a derby hat, 

And a hand on my shoulder blade. , 
A hard voice saying: “You’re under arrest!” 

And the final card is played.) 


I sit in the sun by the poorhouse door 
In my faded overalls, 
Staring bitterly down at the warping floor, 
Waiting till Brannigan calls. 
And I dream vague dreams of the days that are past. 
But the poorhouse claims such dreamers at last! 





* 


Me Mastor La 
” Ralph E. Mooney 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN Detective Thorn undertakes to get the murderer of Alexius Bromwold, he strikes a snag. 
He discovers he is up against a powerful gang of criminals whose influence extends even to the 
police force. Dismissed from the force, he takes the case against The Secret Seven to Washington, 
but the chief of the secret service refuses to act. As a last resource, he turns.to the great detective, 
John J. Myron, of Indianopolis, who undertakes to “get” the Seven. Thorn, with his helper, “Reddy” 
Coulin, who has also been dismissed from headquarters, is hiding about the Long Island estate ot 
Aubert Catherton, who is the agent of the Seven. Catherton has forced young Miss Alexine Brom 
wold to marry him by threats against the life of her younger sister, Claribel. Thorn sees a gunman, 
“Denver” Kelly, leaving Catherton’s house and decides to impersonate Kelly. Thorn is made over to 
resemble Kelly, whom the detective has made a prisoner. Thorn overhears Kelly’s instructions from his 
chief, Mike Levin, directing Kelly to go down to the Catherton estate. Thorn, disguised as Kelly, 
obtains admittance to the house, has an interview with Catherton, and succeeds in disclosing his 
identity to Miss Claribel Bromwold. Late at night he succeeds in getting a code message over the 
telephone to Myron’s agent, when the operator rouses the Catherton household to announce that the 


sender of the code message failed to use the password when he called up. 
talking to the operator and knows there is now one, and only one, last desperate chance. 


hesitation, he decides to take it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WATER AND WHISKY. 


S soon as he reached his room 
RN Thorn flung his coat over a 


of the bed, tore off 
his collar and cravat, and 
dropped them on the floor. Seizing the 
ash tray from the table, he scattered 
its litter of cigar stumps and matches 
upon the carpet, placing the tray itself 
near his chair. Next he took a ciga- 
rette, tore it in half, and stuffed part 
of it in his pocket. Lighting the other 
half, he dropped it upon the bed, mak- 
ing a dark circle of scorched linen. 
Now, moving to a bath which ad- 
joined his room, he poured whisky from 
the decanter into the washbowl until 
a bare finger’s width of the liquor re- 
mained in the bottle. Returning, he set 
the decanter near the edge of the table, 
flung the stopper in a corner, and picked 
up the glass he had filled on arriving. 
He drank part of this and spilled the 
rest upon his face and shirt. Finally, 
with a quick glance about him to be 
sure that all was right, he lit the half 
cigarette, extinguished it, and sank 


post 


Thorn hears Catherton 
Without 


down upon the bed with it between 
his fingers. 

Apparently he lay prostrate, in a 
drunken stupor, with the dead cigarette 
resting upon the charred spot, as though 
in his oblivion he had failed to notice 
the burning bedspread. Thorn hoped 
by this move to divert suspicion from 
himself. He reasoned that Catherton 
would probably spend an hour or more 
in searching the house and examining 
his servants to learn who had sent the 
message. At last, with the assurance 
that the message was stopped, the agent 
of The Secret Seven must give up and 
retire, trusting that his alarmed outside 
guards would sooner or later appre- 
hend the intruder who had used his 
telephone. 

This would give him time to reach 
Alexine and give the emergency alarm, 
using his red flare. The raid must take 
place immediately. Catherton would 
notify The Secret Seven of the sending 
of the telegram, and other agents of 
the society would investigate Mr. 
Joseph Clark.. Before morning, with- 
out doubt, the powerful organization 
would know that private detectives 








were active against it, and Myron’s dec- 
laration of war would be accepted. 
Through a protracted period of silent 


agony the young man waited. No 
sound came to him from without, and 
he found himself, as the gasping mo- 
ments passed, imagining the course of 
events in the main building. Now 
Catherton was conferring with Norris. 
Now the servants were being aroused. 
Now the search must begin. How long 
before suspicion would be directed to 
himself? How long before the second 
man would mention Thorn’s question 
about the telephone? Cold perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. The nerves 
of his spine and scalp seemed to crawl 
and quiver. The ticking of his watch 
sounded loudly in his ears. 

At last he heard several people ap- 
proaching his room. Then a fumbling 
at the doorknob. 

“Open it!’ commanded Catherton. 

Thorn heard the door open. A cho- 
rus of muttered exclamations followed. 
Men surrounded his bed. 

“Kelly!” shouted Catherton. 

Thorn was barely able to control his 
facial muscles. 

“Kelly!” yelled the financier again. 

Thorn recalled that he was Kelly. 
That shout was intended for him. 

“Shake him!” commanded Cather- 
ton. “Wake him up!” 

A hand grasped Thorn’s shoulder 
and jerked him viciously to and fro. 
He allowed his body to follow the 
movement with limp  nonresistance. 
Finally he made a daring attempt to 
convince them of his hopeless condi- 
tion. He half opened his eyes for a 
bleary stare at the ceiling. 

“Wat the devil!” he mumbled. 

Catherton grunted his disgust. 

“Pour cold water over him,” he di- 
rected. “Wake him up some way.” 

Thorn heard this with alarm. This 
was a new peril he had overlooked. 
How much of his artificial complexion 
would stand the test of water? Was 
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any of his make-up apt to run? He 
was on the point of impersonating sud- 
denly an awakened drunkard, about to 
answer questions stupidly, when a new 
turn of affairs threatened complete dis- 
aster. 

“I think the man’s a spy, anyhow,” 
declared Norris in uncertain tones. 

“Spy for what? Spy for whom?” 
snapped Catherton. “Don’t be a fool!” 

“Well, he isn’t the same man, I think. 
He looks a lot like him, but there’s 
a difference some way.” 

The horrible shock of it caused 
Thorn’s heart to stop. Paralysis 
gripped his limbs; he lay numb and 
helpless, beyond the -power of helping 
himself, at the mercy of these unprin- 
cipled fiends. Within the minute, it 
seemed, Catherton’s keen eye must rec- 
ognize the detective who had interro- 
gated him at the Carlisle Club. 

He felt another hand clutching his 
shoulder, felt some one turn his face 
to the light. Then Catherton spoke di- 
rectly above him, his voice a scream 
of rage. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” he 
demanded, his attention fixed upon the 
miserable butler. 

“T—didn’t realize until 


” 





Then a new voice broke in, and 
Thorn was given another dazzling 
shock. 


“You sent for me, sir?” asked some 
one near the door. 

This time the surprise was one of 
mad delight. It was Reddy Coulin’s 
voice. His old partner stood there in 
the doorway. Alert for developments, 
Thorn waited. 

“Yes,” came Catherton’s reply as th« 
financier relaxed his hold of Thorn. 
“Go and get Mrs. Catherton and her 
sister and take them to the garage. 
Put them in your car. Drive out front 
and wait for me. They’re both wait- 


ing for you in Mrs. Catherton’s room.” 
“Very well, sir!” 
Thorn heard Coulin depart at a run. 
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Catherton now whirled about 
faced the bed again. 

“Open that grip!” he commanded. 
“Look through his clothes! See who 
he is!” 

Thorn was in agony. What was 
Reddy doing? Had he failed to rec- 
ognize him after all? Was the man, 
forced to desert him, to put some plan 
of his own into operation? 

Catherton, meanwhile, ran a clammy 
hand over the supposed drunkard’s 
cheeks. “What the devil?” exclaimed 
the financier. “This is funny! His 
face is all cut up. Bring that water, 
James! Drench him with it. If that 
don’t bring him to, we'll try 4 

There was a splash, a dash of sting- 
ing cold as the water struck Thorn’s 
face. Despite himself, he gulped and 
spluttered. He was at the last ditch. 
He must simulate wakening. Per- 
haps 

Again the voice of Reddy sounded, 
from the doorway in a sharp call of 
excitement : 

“The ladies have gone, sir! They 
are not in their room, and Groves’ car 
just went down the drive, sir!” 

Catherton went to pieces at this 
news. He burst into a shouting fury 
as he left the room at a run. 

“Get out the other cars!” he fumed. 
“You men go warn the outside men. 
James, stay here and watch Kelly. 
Norris, get the chief of police in Ard- 
more. We must stop her at any cost. 
She is apt to kill herself.” 

As he disappeared, the servants who 
‘accompanied him, startled by his loss 
of control, followed uncertainly. One 
lingered, breathing heavily, by the door. 
Thorn heard the rush of running feet 
die away down the hall, heard his guard 
move about impatiently, and then, with 
a thrill, heard the rapid approach of 
a single man. 

“Go downstairs quick!” came Reddy 
Coulin’s voice. “He wants you. I'll 
watch here.” 


and 
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James, afire with the excitement of 
the moment, set off down the hall, and 
Coulin, scarcely waiting for the other 
to be out of earshot, called softly; 
“Thorn!” 

Thorn leaped up, dashing the water 
from his eyes. 

“Did you send the message?” asked 
Reddy. “The telegram?” 

“Yes!” 

“Come quick!” 

Reddy caught his partner’s hand and 
led him along the hall at a run. Not 
until they had dodged into one of the 
dark doorways and ascended a small 
staircase at the deserted servants’ quar. 
ters on the third floor did the pace 
slacken sufficiently for Thorn to speak. 

“Fine!” he praised. “Have you got 
another car for our get-away?” 

“Get-away!” Reddy exclaimed. 
“There ain’t goin’ to be one. That was 
just a blind, chief. Groves knew me. 
He got me the place. About twenty 
minutes ago I told him to drive to the 
village alone, and he left with an empty 
car. The girls are still in this building, 
and, inside of five minutes, Catherton 
will know it. It’s up to us to protect 
them till Myron’s boys answer your 
telegram.” 

“But, Reddy! That telegram was 
stopped. The operator was in Cather- 
ton’s pay.” 

With a gasp of dismay, Reddy 
stopped short and faced his friend. 

“Chief,” he mourned, after a mo- 
ment of limp hopelessness, “you started 
this thing, and I guess it’s up to you 
to finish it.” 

CHAPTER XxX. 
“ONE MOVE MORE.” 


HE detective blankly regarded Cou- 

lin’s scared face. 

“Then—then all we've done is let 
them know we’re detectives, and we 
haven’t reached our friends?” 

“That's it.” 

Thorn caught the little man’s arm 
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fiercely. “We must join the girls,” he 
said. “Are they in those rooms at the 
end of the second-floor hall ?” 

Reddy, nodding in the affirmative, 
moved out hastily. Following the 
third-floor corridor, catching momen- 
tary glimpses of deserted rooms, they 
arrived at a staircase at the end of the 
building. Descending this, Reddy 
paused near the bottom and silently 
indicated the open doorway which 
Thorn had reconnoitered half an hour 
before. The man on guard had now 
shifted his chair outside the door, and, 
fully alert, was scanning the hall in 
both directions. 

Thorn gave a command in a gentle 
whisper, and Reddy walked down the 
stairs and approached the guard. Rec- 
ognizing the chauffeur, the man paid 
no attention to his movements until 
Reddy’s pistol was at his breast. 

Thorn now leaped into view. 

“Put up your hands and come with 
us,” he directed. 

With their prisoner before them, 
they entered the lighted room and dis- 
covered that the door in the east wall 
was bolted from their side. Thorn 
slipped the latch, and, as the door 
swung open, called in a frantic whis- 
per: 

“Mrs, Catherton! Mrs. Catherton!” 

“Come,” responded Alexine’s voice. 

The men blundered in, prisoner first, 
and found the sisters together in travel- 
ing dress. 

“Did you come for our baggage?” 
began Alexine. She stopped in amaze- 
ment as she took in the procession be- 
fore her. 

Silently she watched the detectives 
disarm their prisoner and shut him in 
a closet. When, however, they pro- 
ceeded to barricade the outer door with 
a chair, she voiced an exclamation of 
alarm. “What does this mean?” she 
asked. 

Thorn turned to her, smiling. “It 
means your affairs have taken a turn 





for the better, Miss Alexine. We've 
come to take you to Washington so you 
can give your testimony to government 
officials. I’ve been a long time helping 
you, but I’ve reached you at last.” 

With a nod, he addressed Reddy: 
“How can we leave here and make a 
break through the grounds?” 

Alexine was destined to furnish a 
new and bitter surprise for him. At 
first she had started at the sound of his 
voice, and now she faced him with an- 
grily glowing eyes. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. “It’s you!” 

Thorn was staggered by her manner. 
Enmity and disgust were in her voice. 
He put out a hand in protest. 

“You don’t understand,” he offered. 
“This is Thorn, the New York detec- 
tive who came to see you at night. Try 
to remember me—my face is made up 
to resemble another man’s.” 

“I know you,” she replied savagely. 
“My sister has told me about your try- 
ing to win her confidence. She knows 
now that you are the man who gave 
away the secret of her hiding place. 
Mr. Thorn, you will do well to leave 
this room at once. I will never trust 
you again.” 

“No!” protested Thorn. 
give that away.” 

“Mr. Catherton himself says yes!” 
flashed the girl. 

Thorn’s brain reeled at this disclo- 
sure. Alexine’s confidence was needed 
at once. There was no time for argu- 
ment. At any minute Catherton must 
come to investigate the truth of his 
chauffeur’s report. If Alexine persisted 
in distrusting him, he and Coulin would 
be delayed until overcome by force of 
numbers. 

“Catherton? Would you take Cath- 
erton’s word?” 

“What difference does it make?” re- 
plied the girl. “I trusted you, and you 
betrayed that trust.” 

Clamor filled the house. Voices and 


“T did not 
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rapid footfalls echoed below, overhead, 
everywhere. 

“No,” declared Thorn, “I have never 
betrayed you. The day after I saw 
you I was dismissed from the force 
at the instigation of the Seven. 1 went 
to Washington to interest the secret 
service in your case, and narrowly es- 
caped assassination. I worked my way 
West, and now have Myron’s detective 
agency behind me. I am here to pro- 
tect you and see that you are allowed 
to testify before trustworthy officials, 
Can we do it, Reddy?” 

“We'd never get downstairs now,” 
was the hopeless response. “Chief, we 
got to signal from the window.” 

Alexine was shaking her head incred- 
ulously. “You took part in Catherton’s 
scheme,” she denounced. “He tells me 
you agreed to marry my sister unless 
I agree to acknowledge my forced 
marriage to him, which I will not do. 
If you force us too far we will end 
our lives.” 


“No!” protested Thorn. “The only 


way I could get in here was to adopt 


this disguise of a gunman, Denver 
Kelly. He was sent for by Catherton. 
I had no idea of the man’s purpose——” 

Here voices sounded in the room 
outside. There was a confused tread- 
ing of feet. Thorn leaped for the sol- 
itary window of the room, and raised 
it softly. Ripping open his shirt, he 
drew a cardboard cylinder from a can- 
vas belt about his waist. This was the 
signal device agreed upon, the red flare. 
It was set off by a detonator when a 
safety cap was removed. Thorn jerked 
furiously at the cap. The detonator 
exploded, but the flare refused to burn. 
He tried again, and then saw that the 
water had ruined the device. 

At wits’ end, Thorn turned ‘to the 
girl and put his soul into a last effort 
to win her confidence. 

“You must help us!” he urged. 
“Help us, or The Secret Seven will 
keep you prisoner forever.” 


Inspiration came to him. He took | 
the guard’s pistol, cocked it, and handed — 
it to the girl. 

“Here,” he whispered frantically, 
“here is a pistol. Take it, and if you 
doubt my sincerity use it.” 

A sharp knocking _ reverberated 
through the room, startling every one 
by its frenzied intensity. Catherton 
was heard calling at the same time: 

“Alexine! Alexine!” 

Thorn sprang to Reddy’s side and 
drew the man close to the wall behind 
the door. He himself crouched against 
its panels, and, with great stealth, re- 
moved the chair that acted as a barri- 
cade. As he did so, he looked toward 
the girl. 

“Answer,” he directed in a compel- 
ling whisper. 

Alexine, looking from the pistol in 
her hand to the man who had given 
it to her, a puzzled frown upon her 
countenance, suddenly acceded to the 
request. 

“Well?” she cried. 

“Is your sister there?” 
Catherton. 

Thorn was’ whispering 
shoulder to Reddy: 

“Take your pistol—stand them off 
—I'll get him. We'll torture him, if 
necessary, but we'll learn the truth.” 

Alexine was waiting instructions. 

“Answer,” instructed Thorn. 

Alexine announced that her 
was in the room. 

“IT must see you a minute,” called 
Catherton. “May I come in?” 

“Tell him to come alone,” suggested 
Thorn, responding to the question in 
her eyes. 

“He always does,” replied Alexine 
“He wouldn’t dare bring ” and, 
raising her voice, she said, “Very well, 
come in.” 

“Thank you!” said Catherton. 

“Hide that pistol!” Thorn whispered. 
“Hide it!” 

Now the outside latch clicked. The 


demanded 


over his 


sister 











® door began to swing slowly inward. 
Thorn stepped back with it. Cather- 
ton merely put his head and shoulders 
in the room, 

“Did a chauffeur come with a mes- 
sage He perceived the trap, and 
uttered a sudden cry. 

Thorn, from behind the door, caught 
his enemy’s head in his arms, and 
jerked, throwing the man forward into 
the room. As the struggling bodies 
cleared the opening, Reddy pounced 
upon the door and hurled it shut. In 
a second the chair was braced in place 
again, and Reddy was at Thorn’s side, 
helping to overpower Catherton. 

When Coulin was firmly seated on 
the financier’s head, Thorn shouted 
fiercely to the men who were pounding 
at the door. 

“One move more, and we'll kill your 
master !” 

Quiet followed, broken only by an 
amazed murmuring from outside and 
by the heavy breathing of the new pris- 
oner and his captors. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CRY OF A MADMAN. 


WHERE is your signal flare?” Thorn 
asked Reddy. 

Coulin produced a device similar to 
that which had been carried by Thorn. 
The latter, running to the open window, 
succeeded in igniting it and fixing it 
to a crevice in the sash. After a mo- 
ment the red fire was burning furi- 
ously, casting lurid shafts far among 
the trees outside and lighting the sky 
above. The air of the room was tinged 
with acrid smoke. 

Thorn faced the girl. 

“Now, Miss Alexine, it’s up to you. 
We have only to wait here until our 
friends arrive. Then you can go to 
Washington under guard, and you can 
tell your story to the president if nec- 
essary. The fate of The Secret Seven 
tests with you. I’ve done all I can.” 

8C—ps 
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Catherton, by a prodigious effort, 
rolled free of Coulin. 

“Help! Break down the door!” he 
yelled. 

Instantly there was a rush, and the 
hard wood of the door panels cracked. 
Reddy and Thorn, struggling with 
Catherton, dared not relax sufficiently 
to attempt to check the rush. 

“Quick!” Thorn spoke to Alexine. 
“Shoot! Stop them!” 

The girl lifted the pistol slightly, her 
arm wavered, then she turned a gray 
face to Thorn, 

“T cannot!” she cried, dropping the 
extended weapon. 

A sickening thrill traversed Thorn’s 
body. They were lost. Catherton, 
fighting like a fiend, was a match for 
both men, and, unless the rush of his 
servants was stopped, the door would 
give way in a moment, and the struggle 
would be over. Realizing this, Thorn 
jerked himself free of the combat and 
drew his pistol, putting it to Cather- 
ton’s head. 

“Stop them or [ll kill you!” he said. 

Catherton, wild with inhuman frenzy, 
wrenched an arm free and struck the 
weapon aside, uttering another desper- 
ate call for aid. 

“Hurry!’ He was writhing to his 
knees. 

A panel flicked out of the door and 
a hand, reaching through, jerked the 
impeding chair away. The crack of 
an automatic pistol deafened them, the 
bullet grazing Thorn’s shoulder. He 
fired twice in answer, and again leveled 
his pistol on Catherton, resolved now 
to kill without mercy. 

But before he could press the trigger, 
the most puzzling event of this amaz 
ing series took place. A shout of warn- 
ing rang out in the outside room. 

“The police! We’re pinched! Run!” 

There was a moment of breathless, 
paralyzed inactivity. The noise of a 
widespread conflict outside the house 
and below stairs reached them. The 
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agency operatives were indeed at hand, 
fighting their way toward Thorn’s flar- 
ing signal. Pistol shots, near and dis- 
tant, shouts within the house and echo- 
ing among the trees, betrayed the fail- 
ure of Catherton’s guards to contain 
the attack. 

Instead of making a last effort to 
protect their master, Catherton’s care- 
fully selected servants, all agents of 
The Secret Seven, or, at least, men who 
had acknowledged the sway of the or- 
ganization, deserted him. There was a 
rush, a confusion of stamping feet, and 
the occupants of Alexine’s room found 
themselves alone. Catherton, first to 
realize what had happened, fell limp 
in Reddy’s gripping arms. His face 
was pallid, and a desperate moan issued 
from his lips. 

“Thorn! Thorn!” 
consumed with rage. “You'll die!” he 
exclaimed. “You'll die for this. The 
Seven will get you. Already they are 
rallying to me. Che! Aragon! Pet- 
rovitch! Do! They are coming.” 

Thorn turned to Miss Bromwold. 
“Now do you believe in me?” he asked, 
drowning Catherton’s voice. “The 
Seven cannot stop us before we take 
you to Washington, where the govern- 
ment will protect you. Colonel Myron 
is there. He will have perfected his 
plan by this time.” 

“It’s a lie!” declared Catherton. 
“Thorn’s lying.” 

“Everything,” continued Thorn, 
speaking only to Alexine, “hangs on 
you. If you will repeat the testimony 
you gave me, the power of The Secret 
Seven will be at an end and its mem- 
bers will be hunted down one by one.” 

“No,” denied Catherton, his strug- 
gles becoming more powerful. “The 
Seven is greater than the president. I 
am the real president of this country.” 

“Do you believe in me or in him?” 
asked Thorn. “Will you testify?” 

Alexine Bromwold stepped toward 
them. Her eyes sought Catherton’s, 


Catherton was 
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aglow with a curious fire. The gi 
had suddenly changed. Her indecision 
fell from her like a cast-off cloak. With 
an air of triumph she faced them. 

“Yes, I believe in you,” she an- 
nounced. “I will testify, of course, I 
have kept myself alive in the hope that 
I might some day testify. Why else? 
I will tell them he threatened to kill 
father, and that he killed him. He has 
little poisoned capsules which fit his 
cigarette holder, and he is able to blow 
them as accurately as darts from a 
blowgun. I will tell a dozen other 
secrets I have learned since I married 
him. And I will explain that I married 
him to learn those secrets. I promised 
my father, when he first decided to 
fight them, that I would do anything, 
make any sacrifice, to protect my sister, 
and to defeat them in case he was 
killed. I promised to end the Seven. 

“This is my secret, and now I am 
ready to lay it bare. A dozen or more 
secrets of his are mine, and they will 
end Catherton. And you, Mr. Thorn, 
need not worry about his threats as 
agent of the Seven. He calls on Che 
and Aragon, but they will not answer. 
There are no such men. The Secret 
Seven will end when I end him. For 
Mr. Catherton is The Secret Seven. 
That is his biggest secret. I'll tell that, 
too!” 

Catherton, with a low, inarticulate 
sound, made a sudden herculean effort, 
a bound toward her. As his captors 
dragged him back, he gave vent to a 
long-drawn, tremulous cry. The out- 
burst turned the blood of those within 
the room to icy coldness, and, as it 
echoed far from the house to the men 
fighting beneath the trees, made them 
pause and shiver in sudden understand- 
ing of its meaning. 

It was a cry which could have but 
one meaning, which could issue from 
but one kind of throat. When Myron’s 
operatives came flocking to Alexine’s 
room they found what they knew 











awaited them, a madman, struggling 
and foaming in the hands of the men 
who restrained him. 


CHAPTER XXIl. 
THE MACHINATIONS OF A MADMAN. 


R. BRITT, who was in charge of 
Myron’s operatives, was an apt 
pupil of the colonel, and the raid upon 
Catherton’s estate came just at the 
psychological moment. During the two 
weeks of waiting his men had been 
carefully gathering up such informa- 
tion as the neighborhood offered, and, 
among other things, had learned that 
Catherton had several of the town offi- 
cials in his pay. 

Not only did they find that the rail- 
road station was under constant sur- 
veillance, but they made the additional 
discovery that the telephone and tele- 
graph lines were watched. Conse- 
quently, throughout the last forty-eight 
hours various operatives had _ estab- 
lished a counterwatch. The telephone 
operators were particularly observed. 
When the night operator repeated 
Thorn’s telegram, a gentleman who was 
just outside the railing of the little ex- 
change gave up waiting for the mes- 
sage he seemed to expect and departed 
hastily. “Mr. Clark” was in possession 
of the telegram within three minutes. 

The raid had followed. 

Myron’s men had first disposed of 
the servants and guards about the es- 
tate, then they gathered near the house, 
taking instant precautions for defense. 
They were awaiting a gigantic attempt 
on the part of the Seven to free its 
agent and slay his captors. And so 
firmly was respect for the organiza- 
tion’s power implanted in them they 
refused to heed Alexine’s repeated as- 
severations that their troubles with the 
Seven itself were at an end. Such a 
state of affairs was inconceivable, and 
even Thorn felt that Alexine must be 
deceived in this matter. 
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Oddly enough, however, it was Cath- 
erton himself who confirmed the incred- 
ible statement and who made certain 
of his own downfall. When Britt ap- 
peared in person, Alexine was per- 
mitted to lead Myron’s lieutenant, to- 
gether with Thorn and Coulin, to Cath- 
erton’s office. There, without hesita- 
tion, she opened an apparently empty 
drawer in the desk, lifted a false bottom 
from it, and disclosed the battered 
blank book which Thorn had noticed 
earlier in the evening. 

“Mr. Thorn,” offered the girl, “you 
can easily prove that this is Mr. Cather 
ton’s handwriting. Or, at least, I can. 
And once that is established, this book 
proves indisputably the other things | 
have said. Incredible as it sounds, it 
is meant to prove them.” 

The men eyed her. Coulin and Brit: 
shifted in an uneasy way, fearing that 
the girl’s trials had unbalanced her 
mind. 

“Be seated, please,” directed Alexine 
with a faint smile. ‘Let me read. It 
will only take a few minutes. I couldn’: 
believe it myself at first. I couldn’ 
believe he would trust such things to 
writing. Searching here night after 
night, | finally came upon this old blank 
book, which I had seen him consult 
frequently. I continued my searches 
until he found out and put a guard over 
me at nights. This is the important 
thing I found, and perhaps the only 
necessary one.” 

She took the chair before her hus- 
band’s desk and turned the book open, 
frowning a moment over the penman- 
ship. The men waited. None of them 
will ever forget that moment. With 
shattered nerves and tired bodies, they 
waited to hear the confession of a man 
who, in a few scribbled pages, proved 
to them, and afterward to the whole 
world, that he was, or had been, the 
master criminal. of all time. 

“This is a sort of journal,” announced 
Alexine. “He calls it his year book. 
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He wrote in it from year to year, tell- 
ing of his progress as he worked out 
a scheme to dominate all mankind. 
But let me read. It will say more than 
I can.” 

As a mumble of assent came from 
the curious listeners, she cleared her 
throat, and in a slightly higher tone 
began to read: 


“AUBERT CATHERTON’S YEAR BOOK. 


“November 1, 1909—I will! I will to 
Will! The Law of Will is the law of hu- 
man achievement. By Will alone does man 
accomplish. And I have the Supreme Will. 
I have just realized it this day. I can feel 
its mighty force moving within me. I can 
-feel its strength lifting me to a greater power 
than ever man held before. 

“John Borgman, my master, I thank you! 
You are responsible for my teaching. You 
have changed Michel Schwarz from a poor, 
ranting, weak-brained revolutionist and rad- 
ical who had lost two fingers in a machine 
shop, into a man of power. What will the 
world think, John Borgman, when it learns 
that this despised underling became the man 
who terrified it throughout the latter part of 
his lifetime? What will it think when it 
learns from this writing, after my death, 
that it was I alone who ruled it, and ruled 
it well, for so many years? 

“How can I thank you, John Borgman? 
You are the man who heard me address the 
little meeting of Radicals in the West. You 
are the man who took me aside and told me 
I had far too much brain capacity for such 
childish work. You are the man who 
laughed when I became indignant at your 
words, and demonstrated to me that one was 
a fool when he allied himself with group 
movements. You—and I laugh to myself in 
agreement with you now—demonstrated the 
silliness of my joining a revolution against 
the present ruling class, only to elect an- 
other ruling power and submit myself to it. 

“You educated me. 

“Ah, John Borgman, man of wide reading 
and mighty brain, I can thank you in this 
way: Each year I shall write of my prog- 
ress, and when I die, these writings shall 
make a fearful volume which will astound 
the world and will inform it of our little 
joke—or, rather, of the joke of your plan- 
ning, which I will execute. And how you 
will laugh then, Borgman, in the little, fiery 
Hades of your philosophies! 

“November 29, 1910.—Here am I at my 
year book again, to say I have done well 
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I have Willed, and I have accomplished 
Last year, when I wrote my first pages, I 
was still outwardly an idle, shouting radi- 
cal. Now I sit secure in France, a man of 
small wealth, already a power in the world, 

“How? By betraying my fellow man. I 
rejoice in the fact. Why shouldn't 1? To 
begin with, I became a strike guard at a 
huge mill near Cincinnati. One day I saw 
among the strikers gathered outside our 
gates an agitator whom I knew. I arranged 
a secret meeting with him and told him | 
would leave an opening in our guard line by 
deserting my post upon a certain night. 
Should he enter there, he would be able to 
wreck the plant. 

“Poor fool Stein! Now you are in prison 
for life! That was pay night for the strike- 
breakers, and there were twenty thousand 
dollars in the safe. You attacked and 
wrecked the plant, and, in the confusion, 
I killed the treasurer at his desk, and got 
the twenty thousand. I fled to Mexico, and 
you went to jail, for, of course, you were 
recognized. 

“The rest is simple. I bribed a Mexican 
official to silence, secured a passport through 
him, and came to France as a wealthy Mexi- 
can. I passed easily in my new identity, 
Aubert Catherton, of American and Mexi- 
can parentage. 

“Now I shall study until my education is 
complete. Then? Wait for another year, 
world, to know of that. 

“November 18, 1911.—How I have stud- 
ied! What I have learned! How wise to 
attend to this detail of education! I should 
have gotten nowhere without it. 

“IT sail to-morrow for the United States 
to become a citizen again. I have ten thou- 
sand dollars, and my French passport is 
ready. In that country of decentralized 
power, my progress will be easy. Already I 
feel myself the world’s greatest man. 

“T should be delayed over here. They 
are too strong. Men like the kaiser set the 
pace in Europe. The kaiser is the world’s 
greatest man now. Some day, a contest 
will arise between us. Who will win? | 
will. The world is mine, Monte Cristo; not 
yours! 

“November 5, 1912—Did you enjoy this 
past year, John Borgman? Did you see me 
take one hundred thousand dollars from the 
world? Was it not well done? You were 
right, Borgman. There are two kinds of 
men; those who flock in herds like sheep 
and those who stand alone like the wolf or 
the lion. What a wonderful advantage has 
the wolf man. I am glad you made me one. 

“There was a bucket shop on the New 
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York curb. Aubert Catherton, the young 
Frenchman, came to speculate. He learned, 
or rather, he saw certain things. Among 
others, he saw that once in a while the op- 
erator who reported the rise and fall of 
stocks made a mistake. He only made it 
when play was heavy, however, and it was 
always corrected as soon as a heavy loss 
was paid by one of the firm’s clients. For 
example, the operator would report stocks 
as rising when they were actually falling. 
As soon as some one had been induced to 
invest in this stock, the operator would be- 
gin to report the true figure, dropping to it 
gradually, as though the news was just com- 
ing in. When it reached its actual figure, 
the speculator’s money was gone, of course. 
And the speculator would have to check the 
actual figures of the day’s marketing to dis- 
cover the trickery. Most of the men who 
hung about the place were mere cappers, 
paid to frequent its chairs to make a show 
of taking part in the buying and selling. 

“In brief, the place was operated by a mi- 
nor crook. And when I[ came, he was in 
contact with a greater man. When I saw 
him getting ready to fleece a young man 
from the country, with more sense than 
money, I interfered. I bribed the operator 
on my own part, and get the young man on 
my side by warning him. And so, when 
copper was dropping one day, and the op- 
erator reported a rise to make us buy, we 
sold, to the consternation of the shop pro- 
prictor, And the stock, ef course, was finally 
reported at its true figure. And we had 
ruined the shop. 

“The young man took his winnings and 
departed. I settled with the proprietor by 
becoming his partner. When I was ready, 
I disposed of him. They called it ptomaine 
poisoning. It was really my own little se- 
cret, developed by hours of laboratory work. 
I knew I would need it some time. One 
cannot acquire and remain within the law. 
Power is the law. I shall not tell you all 
about it, world. But a mere hint, to the 
effect that nicotine may be reduced to crys- 
tals soluble in alcohol, and that nicotine is, 
perhaps, one of the deadliest and most fatal 
poisons known. Six milligrams of nicotine, 
an infinitesimal amount, will produce death 
after several hours, and but little more will 
produce death within five minutes. 

“Clever, eh? But it is nothing to the 
mighty things that are always boiling through 
my brain. 

“November 5, 1913—What a year has 
passed. The Great Inspiration has come 
true. I have created the Secret Seven. 


“But first I must tell of Catherton, the busi- 
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ness man, who, after accumulating a small 
fortune from his curb brokerage, undertook 
the financing of the failing Brown Retail 
Stores, and, with marvelous ingenuity, re- 
stored that business to prosperity. Who, 
furthermore, took two small banks and trust 
companies and rehabilitated them. 

“How? Ah, when Gregory Brown, the old 
merchant, was going to the dogs from drink 
and disease, Catherton saved him and re- 
habilitated his business. Catherton bought 
the easily purchased stock of his associates, 
and, by threatening to demand a receiver, 
forced his way to a post above Brown, when 
he used his genius to build and win. Cath- 
ertion has genius. No one will deny that. 

In the end, Brown publicly blessed his 
benefactor, brought him into society, estab- 
lished him as a good New York business 
man. And Catherton worked day and night, 
always extending his power, always increas- 
ing his prestige. Soon Catherton took full 
charge, while Brown went his way to the 
dogs. Catherton knows how to pick men. 
Catherton watches his business like a hawk. 
Catherton is a genius and he has the Will. 

“The Secret Seven? Catherton resolved 
to stop borrowing and make both Peter 
and Paul pay. He was needing money, too. 
You can’t make five hundred thousand buy 
a million’s worth. One day Catherton im- 
agined what would happen if some gentle- 
men known as Che, Aragon, and the others 
the world has since encountered to its re- 
gret, should decide to enforce his will. Im- 
mediately he was alive to the terrific force 
of his plan. He put it into execution with 
the help of Brown and others who were 
his tools. It was easy to make them be- 
lieve he was only the agent of an overwhelm- 
ing power which had saved their businesses. 

“Perhaps the best of the early moves of 
the Secret Seven was obtaining the tribute 
from Mallincott. Poor Mallincott. I had 
bribed a minor police official to give me ad- 
vance notice on reports of accidents to prom- 
inent persons. Of course, he merely thought 
he was helping a lawyer to news of possible 
damage suits. One day I received word that 
Mallincott’s son had been killed in an acci- 
dent. It would be an hour before the fa- 
ther would be notified in the ordinary course 
of events. 

“IT descended upon Mallincott at his office 
and told him his son would be killed by the 
Secret Seven within an hour unless he paid 
the tribute. The police, I said, were with 
us, and would call the murder an accident. 
If he refused to pay after his son’s death, 
he or his other son or his wife would die 
next. 
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“Mallincott refused to believe, and, of 
tourse, he notified the police of the threat, 
but, as he had never seen me before, he 
could not say who I was. I knew my man. 
As soon as his son’s death was reported, he 
inserted the personal advertisement in the 
newspapers which offered surrender and 
agreement to my terms. Few men can face 
the menace of an unknown power. Over 
the telephone I forced him to retract his 
statements to the police, and to refuse to 
encourage investigation or prosecution, and 
later collected the money. As I have said, 
you can’t acquire great power and remain 
within the law; neither can you afford to 
be squeamish about your methods. 

“I am winning my way. The imaginary 
Secret Seven is going to be a tremendous 
source of power and money. Men like Mal- 
lincott, once subdued, not only pay tribute, 
but can be made to spread the terror of the 
Seven. They become my slaves, and I can 
force them to any task I think necessary. 
They dare not rebel, for they know they 
will die. 

“November 2, 1914.—Estimated to be worth 
three million. 

“The Secret Seven has the grip of a giant 
upon its victims, and eventually will domi- 
nate all society. The whole world in time! 

“Even now it is an unbelievable success. I 
have conquered hundreds. I have control 
of a dozen lesser politicians, a score of the 
police, and all the clever New York gang- 
men. Every week brings new victims. 

“Fools! What simple devices confuse 
their weak brains! They thought to trace 
their remittances to the Secret Seven. They 
memorized the address I gave them, and 
when they investigated, hoping to entrap the 
recipient of the money, they found only a 
vacant property, and marveled that their 
package was never returned. They had only 
to go to the nearest post office to learn that 
a forwarding address had been left for mail 
which bore the false address. 

“Ah, world, what will you think when, 
some day, you learn that Petrovitch, Do, and 
Merritt, the men whom you have feared 
for years, are mere figments of a poor revo- 
lutionist’s imagination ? 

“Revolutionist? Anarchist? What silly 
words. I stand alone to rule all govern- 
ments. And I Will. I will never to be con- 
trolled.” 


Here Alexine paused in her reading. 
The men relaxed, glancing at each other 
with expressions of amazement. 


It was now early morning. From 
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overhead came the ceaseless babbling of - 
Catherton, whose horrible ambition had 
overreached itself at last. Outside the 
windows white mists drifted, condens- 
ing on the panes. Within the room 
sat the odd party brought together by 
the crashing power of the man who had 
written these insane words. 
Alexine went on: 


“November 8, 1915.—I am now president 
of four small banks, one trust company, the 
Brown stores, and the unseen head of nine 
other enterprises. My financial ability has 
given me an estimated wealth of seven mil- 
lions. I am known everywhere, and my 
specially designed motor cars are seen with 
envy on the streets. 

“The Secret Seven is now a widespread 
organization with dozens of small agents, 
who report to me. I am chief agent. Noth- 
ing is impossible to us. I am planning now 
to paralyze the New York police. How? 
3y graft and politics, of course. The de- 
partment was cleaned up once, but it shall 
be corrupted again. Soon the men higher 
up will be protecting the men lower down, 
and the whole organization will be protect- 
ing me. After that the secret service must 
come, and then the police of other large 
cities. A few years will do it. A year is not 
long, and I have many years to live. 

“November 16, 1916.—I have achieved. 
The New York police are under my control. 
It was easy enough, with practically every 
criminal in New York at my call and half 
of society terrified into silence where we are 
concerned, Even Devis will some day fall. 
He will fume to find himself powerless to 
move against me or to protect himself. He 
must give way, for he is the greatest ob- 
stacle to my success. I shall make certain 
of him. : 

“T have a new plan. I, who was once 
Michel Schwarz, am going to marry an aris- 
tocrat. I shall have the proudest wife in 
this city of proud wives. I have already 
seen her and known her pride. 

“T like to imagine the Seven about me. 
I have played with their names so long I 
can almost see some of them. Che, for ex- 
ample, has always been a red-bearded, old- 
ish man of giant strength. He would sit 
and stroke his beard, and occasionally smile 
as he gave me directions. 

“World of sheep men! What may not the 
Supreme Will of the Wolf do with you? 

“November 10, 1917,—Why bother to write 
of it? It is written in history. 
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“I progress. I Will to progress. 

“Che comes in and talks to me now al- 
most daily. He has eyes that glow and stare, 
like mine. They would frighten’ a sheep 
man. Aragon is always mumbling softly. 

“Some people are trying to injure me. 
They conspire. I shall tell Borgman. 

“November 11, 1918—The Kaiser has 
fallen. I—can it be? The law must be 
right. Will is Supreme. He was wrong in 
some way. 

At this point Alexine stopped again, 
looking up with a cry of surprise. 

“What’s the matter?’ demanded 
Thorn, startled. 

“That was all he had written,” she 
gasped. That was the last entry when 
[ saw this before. . Now look. There 
is more.” 

They crowded about her, peering 
over her shoulder, and read the final 
entries in Catherton’s year book— 


words written in wild, straggling char- 
acters, with letters and syllables fre- 
quently misplaced or repeated. 


April 10, 1919.—I am at height of power. 
Yet I must must flee. I sprang my trap 
too soon. Bromwold escaped greatest suc- 
cess and disaster. His friends escaped me. 
Why ask for more after all? I shall go. 

Che is angry about it. He strokes his 
beard, and says he will kill me. I laugh 
at him now. I am the Supreme Will. 

Alexine, please be my wife; I am a lone- 
some fool. I can hear your thought, Che. 
You shall be my wife for it. I must stop. 

Which was the last bit of clear writ- 
ing. Afterward were the fragmentary 
scribblings of another entry which, as 
the ink had not yet turned black, had 
evidently been written that same eve- 
ning. It was apparent that this had 
been added to the record just after 
Coulin made his false report. The serv- 
ants said that Catherton had abandoned 
the search for the missing car long 
enough to accomplish this, and had 
afterward appeared from his office. 

The value of this final scribbling, say 
physicians, lies not so much in its wan- 
dering thought, but in the orthography 
itself, which is clearly of the type 
known as catatonic, which means that 


the writer was in that stage of failing 
reason where the brain could no longer 
control the hand. As near a transcrip- 
tion as can be given of this catatonic 
writing follows: 

April 27, 1i919.—Che, you 
Treachery among us. It’s end. 

There is a bigger law, after all, a master 
law above all laws, that wrongs must be 
righted. I laughed at it, Borgman, but it is 
there. 

You can not will a wrong. We must get 
away. Alexine, are you ready? 

Several lines of illegible scribbling 
follow, but nowhere can a complete 
word or syllable be distinguished. : 

Catherton’s career lay open to the 
little group who read his year book that 
night. A man of considerable bril- 
liance, suddenly struck with the mighti- 
ness of his ambition and power, he had 
become the greatest criminal genius of 
his age, a master poisoner, forger, 
swindler, and murderer. Like every 
criminal, big or little, who assumes to 
underwrite wickedness, he fell foul of 
the law which makes for righteousness. 

There may be some like the detec- 
tives, who doubt that a man with fail- 
ing reason could exercise such genius. 
A statement which the detectives 
secured from an eminent psychiatrist 
is reproduced here. 

The doctor’s explanation of the 
strange man known as Aubert Cather- 
ton is very interesting. Certain techni- 
cal discussions have been omitted, and 
many technical terms translated. For 
the rest the report is given verbatim as 
the doctor wrote it after examining the 
manuscript of the year book and after 
prolonged observation of Catherton. 

Statement by Borrow Watkins, M. D., 
D. D. S., M. S. Ph. D., of Green 
University in regard to the case of 
Aubert Catherton, paretic, accused of 
criminal insanity. 


betrayed. 


Since there is nothing to indicate delirium 
in the patient’s early acts and writings, I 
urge the diagnosis of dementia paralytica 
of a gradually progressive character. 
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It has been generally established that this 
disease is the result of an infection, an over- 
strain of the system, or an accidental de- 
rangement due to a blow on the head or 
other severe shock. The provoking cause, 
however, is not in itself productive of in- 
sanity, but it generates a poison which at- 
tacks and gradually overwhelms the system, 
causing degeneration of the neurones, shrink- 
age of nerve cells, and other ususal symp- 
toms in the brain. The spinal cord may also 
be affected. 

The existence of this destroying poison 
must indicate that the madness is really a 
result of autointoxication or progressive poi- 
soning of the system. Although disease is 
productive of thirty-four per cent of these 
cases, dementia paralytica can occur with- 
out a germ infection. 

When this poison first attacks the system 
there is often a general strengthening and 
activity in the cells to resist it. Should the 
attacks be centered on the brain—to produce 
ultimately a demented state, as here—the re- 
sistance and activity may cause increased 
brilliance, and positive genius may appear 
for a time. 

The history of many great 
other lines shows tremendous activity and 
productiveness throughout ten to fourteen 
years immediately preceding a sudden ces- 
sation and degeneration. Shakespeare, for 
example, stopped writing suddenly when but 
fifty-five years of age There is no rea- 
on for such a cessation when the history o! 
less brilliant playwrights shows that literary 
production in a normal being may easily go 
on until actual senility occurs. Similarly, 
Guy de Maupassant and a other 
writers who ceased work after a few years 
of feverish production, may serve to illus- 
trate my point. Some of these men are 
known to have died insane. In others the 
delirium of insanity may have been mistaken 
for that of fever, since in those days physi- 
cians kept imperfect records. 

At any rate, all may have gained their 
brilliance from the conflict between the 
healthy cells of their bodies and the poison 
which was attacking those cells. Certainly, 
to my mind, such an explanation would fully 
account for the patient’s supernormal power 
during the years 1909 to 1918 and his sud- 
den loss of control in The writings 
of 1917, 1918, and 1919 show conclusivel 
the existence of expansive delusions, halluci- 
nations, and incipient agitation, as the crum- 
bling of this man’s powerful brain bega: 

Outwardly this could not have been noticed 
until the onset of the disease in its agitat: 
form, particularly since these hallucinations 
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a 
and delusions were part and parcel of the © 
man’s character as it had been known for — 
several years. 

The final breakdown was hastened by the 
man’s unrequited love for his victim, Miss 
Bromwold, and was precipitated by the 
young woman's disclosures at the time of his 


capture. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
BOOKS AND A BRIDE, 


HE hours which followed the dis- 
covery of Catherton’s secret con- 
stitute a most stirring period in the his- 
tory of the United States. The news 
of his arrest and the statements found 
in his year book, flashing over the wires 
in the early morning hours, literally 
rocked the country. The whole edifice 
of terror reared by his genius vanished 
at once, even as his servants had van- 
ished when he needed their protection. 
In New York and near-by cities, where 
Catherton had held firmest sway, the 
word passed from mouth to mouth in 
police and criminal circles, and an in- 
vestigation began never equaled before. 
Policemen, gunmen, and minor victims 
of the Seven literally besieged higher 
officials with their evidence. All who 
had been enslaved by the imaginary or- 
ganization turned against it in furious 
rebellion. 

Catherton’s power had not spread far 
West. Outside the Eastern cities near 
New York, where his hold had been 
mighty, Chicago and St. Louis were 
the places most affected, but in those 
towns a mere beginning had been made. 
Catherton had planned on twenty or 
thirty years of activity, and was forced 
to move slowly. His first act in a new 
community was to get control of the 
criminal element, a process which al- 
ways took time. This much had been 
accomplished in Chicago, but elsewhere 
in the West the Seven was feeble and 
almost unknown even to the under- 
world. Los Angeles and Denver 
showed a very slight affection, while 
San Francisco, with other coast cities, 
Was untouched. 
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As the newspapers flamed with ac- 
counts of Catherton’s arrest, and as 
they outlined the nature of his wide- 
spread plots, the financial world was 
reduced to momentary confusion. One 
after another, the great criminal’s banks 
and commercial enterprises, all bound 
together by interlocking credits, went 
to ruin, Stockholders hastened to ap- 
ply for receiverships, lawyers de- 
scended upon unprotected holdings like 
wolves, while his managers and super- 
intendents, many of them noted con- 
victs and criminals put in place for 
their special talents, deserted their 
posts. By the end of the week there 
was scarcely a shred left of the mighty 
fabric which the man had woven. 

ach day, as frenzied reporters 
wrote column after column of new dis- 
closures, the furor increased. A con- 
gressional investigation was ordered in 
Washington, and half a dozen local in- 
quiries were put under way in large 
Eastern cities. Randolph Melville 
leaped into the fray by publishing a 
complete exposé of the Bromwold af- 
fair and by offering his own affidavits 
to any committee or official who cared 
to use them. 

Colonel Myron made a statement to 
the public, disclosing the startling fact 
that the secret-service chief, although 
he had been unable to avoid giving way 
temporarily to the Seven, had been 
working on the case through a long 
period, and had aided materially in get- 
ting Myron’s men within striking dis- 
tance of Catherton’s headquarters. It 
afterward appeared, Acting Commis- 
sioner Devis had attempted to follow 
the same tactics until he had been ren- 
dered practically powerless by the con- 
trol which The Secret Seven had exer- 
cised over his subordinates. He had, 
nevertheless, volunteered to warn 
Thorn, and had been able to prevent 
an attempt on the young man’s life 
for a sufficient time to allow him to get 
to Washington. 
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Slowly the excitement died, and af- 
fairs righted themselves. Thorn and 
Coulin were reinstated on the New 
York force. Alexine Bromwold’s mar- 
riage was annulled by a court of equity. 
Catherton, the progress of his insanity 
temporarily arrested by medical treat- 
ment, was removed to an asylum, where 
he lived out his days. It was, perhaps, 
the most acute punishment that could 
have been devised for him. For many 
months he existed in a half-delirious 
condition, sometimes dreaming that his 
schemes had succeeded, and he was the 
most powerful man in the world; again 
waking to the agonizing realization that 
his mind was weak and that he was 
merely a restrained madman, an incon- 
sequential thing in the world’s affairs. 

During the months of quiet triumph 
which came to them, Thorn and Alex- 
ine naturally saw a great deal of each 
other. Thorn was an important witness 
in Alexine’s annulment case. His feel- 
ing of concern for her had grown into 
love, and he suffered for a time with 
the conviction that he would be wrong 
to ask a girl of her position to marry 
him. Later he took his courage in his 
hands and proposed to her. He had 
resigned from the New York force to 
join Myron’s agency, and before leav- 
ing for Indianapolis managed to force 
his unwilling tongue to speak. 

“Social standing,” he was informed 
later, “rests with the woman, and I'll 
attend to all we need.” 

When their engagement was 
nounced, Reddy Coulin, also bound 
West with Thorn, sought his partner 
hastily and with great concern. 

“Chief,” said Reddy, “I hear you’ve 


an- 


gone and done it!” 
“Yes,” smiled Thorn, “I have.” 
“Congratulations,” offered Reddy lu- 
gubriously. 
“What’s the matter?” 
“Chief, it’s books that’s queered you. 


You’re not a marryin’ man. But now 
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you’ve gone and got this idea out of stretch for polygamy. Chief, I repeat, 
some novel, and you'll go on an’ try books——” 

and end up every case with a romance, “Will ruin me. Don’t say it.” 

and first thing you know you'll do a “Has ruined you,” corrected Reddy. 


THE END. 


A 


MADE COUNTERFEITS IN PRISON 


HOw Frank E. Creller, confined in the Leavenworth Federal penitentiary, was 

able to make counterfeit coins has just been made public. Creller, an ex- 
pert electrician, was in charge of many of the repairs of the electric cable sys- 
tem in the prison. He was permitted to use a little workshop in the boiler room, 
and there he made his “silver” dollars, half dollars, and twenty-five-cent pieces. 
Lead for the coins he obtained easily from the soldering outfit used in mending 
the electric cables. Molds he manufactured from plaster of Paris in his work- 
shop, and silver to coat the coins he secured by asking permission to recoat the 
silverware used in the prison. The warden let him have the chemicals necessary 
for refurbishing the knives and forks. 

When the counterfeits were finished Creller was at a loss temporarily, 
for he could not “shove the queer” himself. Another convict, a “trusty,” who 
was permitted to go outside the prison walls, was chosen by Creller as a con- 
federate and taken into his confidence. The trusty reported Creller’s activities 
to the warden and was told to pretend to agree to carry out the counterfeiter’s 
orders. 

Creller at last passed over a handful of spurious coin to the trusty. As a 
result the warden raided the workshop. Under some loosened tiles in a dark 
corner the molds and some completed “money” were discovered. Then Creller 
was charged with counterfeiting and brought to trial for the crime. It is prob- 
able that several years will be added to the term he is serving in Leavenworth. 


Sax 


BOY TRIES TO POISON FAMILY 


ECAUSE his father refused to install electric lights in his home at Salina, 
Kansas, Harlan Hawk, eighteen years old, attempted to poison all the mem- 
bers of his family. He put strychnine in their breakfast food, but his father, 
who ate some of it, found it so bitter in taste that he cautioned the rest of the 
household not to eat any. The father became very ill, but was revived by a 
physician; no casualty was suffered. Young Harlan Hawk, after failing in his 
murderous attempt; threw iodine into his own eyes, believing that the poison 
would blind him. This effort, too, was unsuccessful. 
Last year Hawk’s head was injured in an accident. His parents think that 
his brain was affected in some way, and that he was not responsible for his 
heinous act. 
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HEN Dick Wagner left the 

penitentiary he did so with 

the dogged determination to 

go straight for the remainder 
of his life. 

But he had no idea that the fight 
was going to be as desperate as it 
proved. He seemed to be spotted every- 
where he went. If the scarlet letter 
had been imprinted upon his forehead 
he could not have been looked upon 
with more suspicion. Former friends 
received him with a timidity and a fear- 
fulness that was worse than open hos- 
tility. He wanted work—any kind of 
work—and he was willing to live by 
the sweat of his brow. But after seven 
days of ceaseless effort he still found 
himself without employment. 

It was on the morning of the seventh 
day that the ex-convict was given the 
letter to Professor Cyrus Wetherill, the 
celebrated penologist. Dick Wagner 
recognized the name, but, curiously 
enough, it did not arouse much hope 
in his breast. He had been buffeted 
about from pillar to post so much that 
he was beginning to lose faith in human 
nature. He knew that Professor Weth- 
erill was president of a society for fur- 
nishing legal aid to the deserving poor 
and a director of the society for prison 
reform. But he greatly feared that he 
might be an impractical theorist who 
regarded men and women as specimens 
upon which to work sociological ex- 
periments. Indeed, while he was in 
prison he had read a pamphlet written 


by Cyrus Wetherill, dealing, as the title 
page stated, with “the origin and _his- 
tory of human society, the social phe- 
nomena, and the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” Such a man, he felt, would have 
no more feeling for a sufferer than the 
vivisectionist who dissected living ani- 
mals in the interest of science. 

Nevertheless, beggars could not be 
choosers, and he went to Professor 
Wetherill with his card of introduction. 
The professor, who had once been an 
authority upon chemistry, had long 
since retired from business life, but he 
kept an office at his home for the pur- 
pose of carrying on his various public 
and semipublic activities. The trim 
little maid who answered Wagner’s call 
informed him that the professor was 
busy for the moment and invited him 
to take a seat in the waiting room. 

In the adjoining apartment two men 
were engaged in earnest conversation. 
One of the speakers was Cyrus Weth- 
erill, and the other his lawyer friend, 
John Whitney. 

“You mean well, Cyrus,” the lawyer 
was saying, “but your violet-scented 
theories won’t stand the test of prac- 
tical application. I’ve had some experi- 
ence with criminals, and I tell you 
there’s nothing to this reformation busi- 
ness. A man is either decent or he 
isn’t.” 

“I'll grant that,” was the mild reply, 
“but a single lapse from virtue—or even 
two or three—is no proof of inherent 
indecency. I'll go farther than that and 
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say there is some good in the worst of 
men. A man can be morally sick just 
the same as he can be physically sick. 
If there is no organic disease he may 
be nursed back to health. The thing 
is to find the small particle of good- 
ness and give it the chance to develop.” 

“My dear friend,” protested the 
other, “you’ve been living in dreamland 
so long that you don’t understand this 
practical world of ours. When the 
poison of crime gets into a man’s sys- 
tem his case is hopeless. It’s a sort 
of moral cancer. You may cover it 
up and hide it for a time, but it is likely 
to break out in the most unexpected 
places.” 

“What you say is monstrous,” was 
the indignant reply, “and it is this false 
view point that is responsible for much 
of the misery and suffering in the 
world.” 

“Then you don’t believe in prisons 
and punishment for crime?” 

“T didn’t say that,” was the quick re- 
tort. “What I believe is that we have 


not yet reached the correct solution of 


a problem that is as old as the world.” 

John Whitney leaned back in his 
chair and laughed good-naturedly. 

“You dear old dreamer,” he cried, 
“there you go falling back on your the- 
ories again. The only thing that will 
cure you is a practical demonstration 
of the absurdity of your position. 
You’ve been talking this way for years, 
but you’ve never had the nerve to put 
it to the test.” 

“But how can I?” was the half-be- 
wildered reply. 

Whitney suddenly sat up straight in 
his chair. Then he leaned over and 
tapped the idealist on the knee. 

“You'll have a chance this very day,” 
he asserted with great impressiveness. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply this. On my way downtown 
I met Ben Copeland. He said he had 
a call this morning from an ex-convict 
—I think his name’s Wagner—who 


wanted work. Copeland wouldn’t touch 
him with a forty-foot pole. But he 
thought he’d put up a trick on you. 
He gave the fellow his card and told 
him to call on you—said you’d be sure 
to help him out. He thought you'd 
give him a ten-dollar bill and a moral 
lecture and send him on his way re- 
joicing. Now, if you have the courage 
of your convictions, you'll do better. 
You'll give him a job in your house.” 

Professor Cyrus Wetherill looked 
perplexed. 

“The case appeals to me,” he said, 
“but how could I give him employ- 
ment ?” 

“] thought so,” chuckled the other; 
“you're getting cold feet already.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” was the re- 
tort, “but you know I’m not in busi- 
ness.” 

“IT know, but where there’s a_ will 
there’s always a way. JHere’s your 
chance. Take it or forever hold your 
peace.” 

“Tf I only knew how,” said the pro- 
fessor musingly. 

“Tl tell you how. Employ him in 
any capacity in your house. I'll bet 
you five thousand dollars he’ll shatter 
your theory in less than a year.” 

Cyrus Wetherill threw up his hands 
in protest. 

“T couldn’t think of wagering on the 
weakness Of a fellow creature.” 

“You mean you're afraid. Well, if 
you’re so conscientious I'll put it in a 
different way. Take this man. If he 
remains honest for one year I'll donate 
five thousand dollars to your prison- 
reform society. You've been pestering 
me for a contribution. Here’s a chance 
for easy money if you have faith in 
your theories. If he falls by the way- 
side before the end of that time you 
are to give me an equal amount for 
any charity I may name. And I'll let 
you decide the wager. I don’t think 
anything of your queer theories, but I 
have perfect confidence in you.” 
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The two men sat looking at one an- 
other for some moments. Cyrus Weth- 
erill’s face was slightly flushed. Pres- 
ently he exclaimed: 

“ll accept your challenge!” 

Whitney arose to depart, and as 
Wetherill escorted him to the private 
door in the rear of the room the lawyer 
said banteringly: 

“A word of warning. Don’t let this 
fellow work on your feelings. He'll 
probably give you a sob story and try 
to hide his past. Forget your dreams 
and treat the whole business in a com- 
mon-sense way. Promise that?” 

Cyrus Wetherill smiled sadly. 

“ll promise nothing except that I’m 
going to give this embezzler a square 
deal.” 

Two minutes later the convict and 
philanthropist were facing one another. 
While Cyrus Wetherill was fingering 
the card of introduction and asking the 
usual preliminary questions, Dick Wag- 
ner had an opportunity of studying the 
man. For one thing, the theorist was 
There was kind- 


transparently honest. 
ness in his eyes, and goodness beamed 


from his countenance. He had the air 
of absent-mindedness so often notice- 
able in those who think much and talk 
little. The only thing that Wagner 
feared was that this man’s strict sense 
of justice might prejudice him against 
one who had broken the laws of society. 

As Dick stood by the desk of the 
man who was to decide his fate he 
caught sight of himself in a long mirror 
at the other end of the room. The re- 
flection was by no means displeasing. 
In spite of his plain dress and the un- 
natural pallor of his face he presented 
a manly figure. Barring the strain that 
came from that prison term he was as 
good as any normal man. Why, he 
thought, should a man who was not 
inately criminal be shut off from the 
means of a livelihood simply because 
of one or two mistakes? It was while 
this line of thought was _ running 


through his mind that he was aroused 
by the voice of Cyrus Wetherill: 

“As I understand it, you have just 
completed five years in the penitentiary 
for embezzlement ?” 

“That is correct.” 

“Might I ask,” came the gentle voice, 
“if that was your only mistake?” 

Dick Wagner fingered the rim of his 
hat nervously and gazed fixedly at the 
pattern of the carpet. Finally he 
looked his questioner squarely in the 
eye. 

“I’m going to be perfectly honest 
with you. It was not the first time. 
There was one other occasion when I 
stole two hundred dollars, but the 
money was repaid and the matter 
hushed up. The second time I was 
caught and paid the penalty. The only 
thing I can say now is that I am firmly 
resolved to go straight. Unfortunately, 
I can give you no assurance of this 
except my word—and maybe you won't 
think that is worth much.” 

Cyrus Wetherill put his hands on the 
shoulders of the ex-convict and spoke 
with decision: 

“Wagner,” he said, “I’m going to 
take your word, and I’m going to give 
you your chance. I’m not going to 
preach, except to say that I’m staking 
my reputation on your good behavior.” 

Dick Wagner felt a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, but when he spoke 
it was in a clear voice and a tone of 
decision. 

“Professor Wetherill,” he said, “I'll 
make good or die in the attempt.” 

The job he received was the last 
thing in the world he had anticipated. 
It was the position of chauffeur. The 
man who drove the Wetherill car had 
quit unexpectedly, and the professor 
thought his protégé might fill it tem- 
porarily. He did, with entire satisfac- 
tion. It required about a week to learn 
how to handle the car, and after that 
he demonstrated his ability in a way 
that brought him a license. He had 








been a bookkeeper before he made his 
fatal mistake, but he went at his new 
work with a cheerfulness that assured 
his success. He was by long odds the 
best chauffeur that ever served the 
Wetherill family. The professor told 
him so, and the praise for honest work, 
honestly performed, was as grateful as 
a breath of pure air on a sultry day. 
He had been on the job for four 
weeks without coming in contact with 
any one he knew. But one morning 
at the beginning of the second month 
he noticed a stockily built man stand- 
ing on the street corner gazing at him 
with accusing eyes. It was Big Bill 
Colby, the detective who had taken him 
into custody on the day he was arrested 
for embezzlement. Colby had figured 
in the trial and was familiar with all 
of the facts in the case. In spite of 
the fact that Dick Wagner had put his 
path behind him he was uneasy. He 
knew that he was in the rogues’ gal- 
lery, and he knew that Colby would 
always look upon him as an enemy of 
society. He tried to dismiss the 


thought from his mind, but on the sec- 
ond day after this he was disturbed 
to see the detective going into the 


office of Cyrus Wetherill. After Colby 
left, Wagner was summoned into the 
presence of his employer. 

“Wagner,” said the professor, “I 
have just had a call from a man who 
seems to have become acquainted with 
you under unpleasant circumstances.” 

“Yes,” was the reply in a tone that 
was tinged with bitterness, “I have ex- 
pected something like this.” 

“Mr. Colby,” continued the other in 
an even voice, “seems to think that I 
have made a mistake in employing you. 
In fact, he advises me, for my own 
good, to dispense with your services as 
a chauffeur.” 

“Yes,” was the trembling comment, 
“and what do you think of his ad- 
vice?” 

Cyrus Wetherill looked at Wagner 
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with the suspicion of a smile upon his 
face. 

“I have decided to take his advice. 
After to-day you will cease to be the 
Wetherill chauffeur.” 

Dick Wagner felt a queer sensation 
in the region of his heart. He could 
not describe it, but it seemed as though 
that organ had turned to ice. But to 
his amazement Wetherill was smiling 
broadly. How could such a man mock 
an unfortunate? But the answer came 
before he had time to say a.word. 

“Yes,” continued the professor, “I 
have long felt that you were wasting 
your talents in driving a car. You are 
capable of better things. I need you 
in the house. I have decided to create 
the position of secretary, and in the 
future I am going to have you look 
after all of my personal affairs at an 
increased, salary.” id 

The icy feeling disappeared, and Dick 
Wagner could feel his heart beating in 
normal fashion. He tried to speak 
composedly. 

“I—I can’t begin to thank you,” he 
said brokenly. “All that I can do is 
to repeat what I have already said. 
[’ll make good or die in the attempt.” 

Cyrus Wetherill had him by the hand, 
and was patting him on the back, 

“No thanks are necessary, Dick,” he 
declared. “I have to give Colby an 
answer and it is what I have told you. 
You can make the announcement when 
you see him. I hope I receive no more 
complaints because that will necessitate 
your further promotion, and I am not 
quite ready for that.” 

The fervor with which the former 
convict entered upon his new duties 
surprised his employer. He went at 
his work as though his salvation de- 
pended upon it. He was reliable, ac- 
curate, and industrious, and he earned 
the praise of the whimsical professor. 
But a new element entered his life at 
this time. Cyrus Wetherill had an only 
son who was the apple of his eye. 
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Harry Wetherill was a smart young 
man about town. He was bright and 
attractive, but he had an aversion to 
anything like hard or continuous em- 
ployment. The professor looked upon 
him indulgently, and was sure that after 
he had sown his wild oats he would 
be a credit to the Wetherill name. The 
young man regarded the employment 
of Dick Wagner as a chauffeur as a 
freak of his odd parent, but when the 
ex-convict was made secretary he was 
openly rebellious. 

“Father,” he said, “I dislike to speak 
of such a thing, but I’m sure you are 
making a mistake in having this man 
in the house.” 

“My dear boy,“ replied the professor 
gently, “try to be more charitable; give 
the under dog a chance.” 

Harry Wetherill made a grimace of 
dissent, and from that time forward 
displayed an unexplainable antipathy 
toward the new secretary. Dick Wag- 
ner made every effort to win the good 
will of the young man and failed. He 
was sorry for more than one reason. 
He recognized the good qualities of 
Harry Wetherill, but he knew the pro- 
fessor’s son was gradually forming bad 
habits. He had seen him coming out 
of a gambling house one night, and the 
discovery filled him with dismay. It 
was the same thing that sent him on 
the downward path. If he could only 
give this boy a word of advice, or warn 
his parent, he might be saved. But 
either plan seemed impossible. Harry 
Wetherill would repulse him, and the 
professor would refuse to believe any- 
thing about his spoiled offspring. 

One morning when father and son 
were both out, Dick Wagner discov- 
ered two twenty-dollar bills on the side- 
board in the dining room. At first he 
wondered at the carelessness of the 
one who had left the money in such a 
conspicuous place. But this was fol- 
lowed by a second thought that brought 
a flush of indignation to his cheeks. 
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What if the money had been placed 
there to test his honesty? It was not 
fair, and he resented the trick with the 
bitterness that can only come to a man 
who knows that he is on probation. 
But common sense came to the rescue. 
Cyrus Wetherill had a perfect right to 
try him, and he was not justified in 
objecting. At all events, he came 
through the ordeal unscathed. He was 
not even tempted to appropriate the 
money, but at the earliest moment 
handed it to his employer with a state- 
ment of where it had been found. 
“Bless my Soul!” exelaimed the ab- 
sent-minded philanthropist. “But I 


haven’t the slightest recollection of the 
But thank you, Dick, just the 


money. 
same.” 

That night Harry Wetherill came to 
his father in a hot fit of anger. 

“Father,” he cried excitedly, “you 
know I warned you about having that 
fellow, Wagner, in the house.” 

“I know you did—what about it?” 

“Simply this. I left two twenty- 
dollar bills on the sideboard. I remem- 
ber it distinctly. Well, they are gone, 
and this man is the only one who has 
been in the house.” 

A pained look crossed the benevolent 
face of the old man. He put his hand 
in his pocket, brought forth the tivo 
bills, and gave them to his son. 

“Wagner found them and brought 
them to me. Harry, I’m ashamed of 
you.” 

Father and son both had engage- 
ments that night, and Dick was left in 
the house as usual. One of the men 
that Wetherill met was John Whitney, 
his lawyer friend. 

“Well, Cyrus,” he said genially, “the 
year of probation for your jailbird will 
be up to-morrow. Do I win my 
wager ?” 

“You do not,” was the decided re- 
ply; “the man has been as straight as 
a string. You might as well give me 
that check for the prison society.” 
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“T’'ll take your word, of-course, but 
the time’s not up until morning. If 
you call me up any time to-morrow and 
say that his escutcheon is untarnished 
I'll be game, I hope you win—for the 
sake of the poor devil,” 

In the meantime Dick Wagner, in 
bed in the big house, was tossing sleep- 
lessly on his pillow and wondering how 
he could tell Cyrus Wetherill of his 
misgivings concerning his son. He 
heard the clock strike twelve, and soon 
after that the front door opened and 
he knew from the sounds that followed 
that the professor had come home and 
gone to his room. Ten minutes after 
that he fell into a troubled slumber. 

He awoke suddenly, attracted by a 
strange noise in the lower part of the 
house. Every nerve was quivering. 
Instinctively he felt that burglars were 
in the house. He dressed partially, and, 
placing a revolver in his hip pocket, 
started down the broad stairway in his 
stockinged feet. He moved cautiously 
and noiselessly. It was hazardous busi- 
ness, but he could not afford to remain 


in bed if an attempt was being made 
to rob his benefactor. 

The first floor was in darkness, but 
he noticed a dim light in the distance. 
It came from the room that Cyrus 


Wetherill used as his office. Slowly, 
and with infinite care, Dick Wagner tip- 
toed in that direction. By good luck 
he found the door slightly ajar. He 
peered in and saw a man on his knees 
in front of the safe, which had been 
opened, At that moment he had pulled 
out the box containing bank notes, and 
was thrusting a package of them into 
his pocket. A lantern on an adjoining 
desk gave him just enough light to see 
what he was doing. The man, who- 
ever he was, looked sturdy and well 
built. Dick Wagner estimated his 
chances with the thief, and then, grasp- 
ing his revolver, entered the room. 

At that very moment the man arose, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the two 


of them were grappling. At the outset 
they went reeling against the desk. The 
lantern was upset, and they were fight- 
ing for life in the dark. Dick Wagner 
found that he had more than he bar- 
gained for, and for a moment it seemed 
as though he was going to get the worst 
of the encounter. He still had his re- 
volver in his hand, but the thief had 
clutched him by the wrist and was hold- 
ing on with such intensity that Wagner 
could hardly refrain from screaming 
with pain. He made an effort to break 
this viselike grip, and in the struggle 
that followed the intruder got posses: 
sion of the revolver. The next instant 
there was a shot, and Dick Wagner felt 
a sharp pain in his right shoulder. He 
was faint, and would have fallen, but 
by a great effort he managed to reach 
the electric switch and turn on the light. 
He dropped into an armchair, and in 
the same instant he got his first look 
at his assailant. 

He gave a groan of despair, and well 
he might, for the midnight thief was 
Harry Wetherill. 

The son of his father bowed his head 
for a moment; his face was as white 
as a sheet, but he was speechless. It 
was Dick Wagner who spoke first. 

“How could you do it?” he said with 
a groan. “If your father knew of this 
it would kill him.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when footsteps were heard in 
the hallway, and the next instant Cyrus 
Wetherill came into the room. He 
gazed on the two men with amazement 
written upon his face. The tableaux 
spoke for itself. There was the safe, 
with the door thrown open, and papers 
and money scattered over the floor. 
Dick Wagner lay back in the chair, with 
the blood oozing from the wound in his 
shoulder, and in front of him stood 
Harry Wetherill, white-lipped and stil 
holding the revolver in his hand. 

It was a crisis in three lives—and 
in that supreme moment all three men 
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were tongue-tied. Cyrus Wetherill 
feared to lose his faith in the man he 
had befriended; the false son trembled 
before the possible wrath of an angry 
father, and the reformed convict would 
have given his life to avert the crush- 
ing blow that was about to descend 
upon the head of the loving old man. 
It was the graduate of the prison who 
first recovered his wits. He was quick 
to conceive and prompt to act. Some 
one would have to make a great sacri- 
fice. He resolved to be the man. 

“Why—why—Harry,” said Cyrus 
Wetherill brokenly, “‘what seems to be 
the trouble?” 

The temptation was too much for the 
dissipated son. 

“There is nothing for me to say,” he 
lied, “what you see will have to speak 
for itself.” 

He halted and looked at Wagner 
curiously. I£ Dick accused him, it 
would be his word against that of a 
convicted thief. But he had nothing to 
fear. The black sheep had resolved to 


sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
benefactor. 

“Mr. Wetherill,” he said slowly, with 
the cold sweat upon his forehead, “I 
am not going to try to make any ex- 


planations. If you will let me go, I 
will promise never to darken your path 
again. I’ll never forget your goodness, 
and I hope you will try not to think 
too hard of me.” 

The effort cost him every ounce of 
his strength. It meant that he was to 
be a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth. He gasped once or twice, and 
then lost consciousness. The color left 
the face of Cyrus Wetherill, and the 
tears came to his eyes. He had staked 
so much on this man, and he had lost. 
He turned to his son. 

“Harry,” he said wearily, “I guess 
you were right and your old father was 
wrong. I'll have to give up the role 
of the good samaritan.” 

The look and the words touched the 
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good that lurked in the heart of the 
wayward son. He threw caytion to the 
winds. He spoke hotly and hurriedly: 

“Father, I'd give anything to spare 
you, but I’m not black-hearted enough 
to stand for this sacrifice. Wagner is 
absolutely innocent. I was robbing the 
safe when he caught me in the act. 
I’ve been gambling and needed the 
money to pull me out of a hole. He 
struggled and the revolver went off ac- 
cidentally and shot him. He took the 
guilt to save you this humiliation.” 

Harry Wetherill sank into a chair 
and bowed his head in his hands. The 
old father was speechless. He acted 
like a man turned to stone. 

“Harry,” he said in a very low voice, 
“you have been tried—and you have 
not been found wanting. I am proud 
of you and proud of Wagner, too. Any 
man can give way to temptation, but 
not every one can sacrifice himself for 
the sake of another.” 

The next moment father and son 
were ministering to the stricken man. 
They found he was merely suffering 
from a flesh wound, and even while 
they spoke-he opened his eyes. When 

“he learned what had happened he was 

almost overcome with joy. As _ they 
talked there was a hammering at the 
front door. It was Bill Colby, the de- 
tective. He looked at Dick Wagner 
suspiciously, but Cyrus answered the 
unspoken query. 

“Tt’s all right, Colby,” he said, “an 
attempt was made to rob me, but Wag- 
ner prevented it at the risk of his own 
life. See that that’s put down to his 
credit. And I want you to stop dog- 
ging him. Do you understand ?” 

“IT get you, boss,” and with a grin 
Colby left the house. 

Cyrus Wetherill turned to his son, 
with a smile lighting his venerable 
countenance. 

“Harry,” he said, “call Whitney up; 
he’s still at the club. Tell him he’s lost 
his five thousand dollars.” 





— Keadquarters Chat 


< en haven’t been any stories from Poate in the last few issues because 

he’s been ill. Here is a mighty interesting letter from him, however. 

He is down in North Carolina again, and we have every hope that he 

T be sending along some yarns soon. This will bring joy to most of you. 

One thing is certain, we will be glad to read them. And that is saying some- 
thing. This is his letter: 


“Cheer-o! 

“In the center of the firmament of Gehenna—the adamantine vault of Pada- 
lon—there’s a manhole. I have my fingers on the edge of it, and one eye can 
just look over the rim; but I’m still brimstone to the ears, and my feet @re on fire. 

“I’ve taken the cure—the very latest thing in cures—and it’s mighty near 
ruined me. Maybe I’ll get over it after a while. 

“T noticed in the Chat one week recently a letter from some doctor of music, 
I think he was; he said I’d made a ‘noncriminal character’ commit a crime while 
hypnotized. He’s mistaken; I never. One of the last yarns you printed, ‘Mental 
Murder,’ ought to clear up his ideas of the relation of hypnosis to crime. 

“Nobody can be hypnotized against his will; nobody can be forced to com- 
mit a crime by means of hypnosis, criminal or ‘noncriminal.’ 

“And by the way, what is a ‘noncriminal?’ Crime is the result of the 
interaction of psychopathic—‘criminalistic’—traits, a motive adequate for that 
personality, and an opportunity. Because the opportunity has not come, or 
because it has not coexisted with motive, one can’t say offhand that the indi- 
vidual is ‘noncriminal.’ Given opportunity and motive, nobody is ‘noncriminal ;’ 
it’s merely a question of degree, of the activity of the censor—but I mustn't 
get too technical. 

“Some authorities vaguely suggest that the habitual criminal might be 
directed to commit crime in hypnosis. Me, I don’t believe a word of it. I'll 
have to be shown. The mere conflict between such an order and the inhibi- 
tions, moral or legal, would rouse the censor and wake the criminal up. 

“What the doctor is getting at, no doubt, is ‘Phantom Footprints,’ which, 
I think, is the only story I’ve written, until this one, which mentions hyp- 
notism at all. 

“And he didn’t read it with great care, either. Old Mrs. van der Duynck 
was an hysterical, as I took great pains to point out. I was rather proud of 
her; any psychiatrist would have made the diagnosis on my presentation. Also, 
she was a spiritualist. I won’t try to hang an exact name to her condition— 
nomenclature differs so in the various classifications—you can call it hysterio- 
paranoia, if you like. She had a trend, at least partially projected; she saw 
and heard the spirit of her dead son directing her to kill her daughter-in-law; 
and, with the cunning of the hysterical, she proceeded to stage a fine ghost- 
murder. Probably she was clear at that time; I don’t know, for I wasn’t there. 
But the shock of the killing threw her into a somnambulistic state—which I de- 
scribed. She suffered a splitting of personality; she repressed, submerged, all 
memory of her crime, thrusting it out of consciousness as hystericals do with 
unpleasant memories, 

“What Doctor Bentiron did was to hypnotize her and reverse matters; he 
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produced by hypnosis such an hysterical delirium as these cases often set up 
spontaneously. Then the murder-complex came Fayre it occupied all of 
her consciousness, and she proceeded to reénact the crime. I’ve seen lots of 
hystericals do the same sort of thing—go into a delirium and act out some re- 
pressed memory which had no place in waking consciousness at all. ‘Multiple 
personality,’ Morton Prince calls it. 

“So nobody ‘committed crime in hypnosis.’ The old lady was not ‘non- 
criminal’—she was just after murdering her daughter-in-law. And hypnosis 
merely activated a delirium, caused her to reénact the crime which she had 
already committed. 

“And any one who doubts that hystericals may be criminal need only refer, 
for instance, to the witch-burnings, when a few hysterical girls caused the ju- 
dicial murder of hundreds of innocuous old women. 

“That may not be very clear; it’s a rather complicated subject. I could 
write a book on it if I had time. Anyhow, I can defend the psychological re- 
actions of my characters—any of ’em. I am neither Kipling nor Stevenson; 
but I know just exactly why all of my people do what they do. E. M, P.” 


Some issue back, here in the Chat, we asked you whether it is fear, in one 
form or another, which restrains us from doing wrong. Here are three very 
interesting letters on the subject: 


“Dear Eprtor: While reading some delightful stories in your issue of 
November 2d, I ran across your Headquarters Chat, in which you ask if fear 
is the one and only thing which restrains man, woman, and child from doing 
wrong, 

“As far as my personal experiences are concerned, I think as you, that 
yes seems to be the answer. I’ve heard men say that a sense of manhood kept 
them from doing wrong; manhood, my eye. It only turns out to be a fear of 
public opinion, or getting caught. 

“But I will not say that a man afraid to do wrong is a coward, or vice versa, 
for in my opinion very few men are afraid to do wrong; most of them fear the 
consequences, except, of course, those filled with a righteous fear. 

“All men have a desire to err. In some cases this desire is so great that 
it eliminates all fear of consequences, at least long enough to allow them to do 
wrong, 

“Any one who is afraid is considered a coward, but a man afraid to do 
wrong isn’t exactly a coward, unless he’s equally afraid to do right, and you 
will agree that to do the right thing at times takes a great deal of courage. 

“On the other hand, the man not afraid to do wrong I would not call 
brave. First, he is goaded by desire; second, he very seldom has the courage 
to do it openly; and third, after the deed is done he begins to think of the 
consequences, and fear causes him to bluff and lie in an effort to escape them. 
This makes him, not a brave man, but a low-down four-flusher with a streak of 
yellow a foot wide. A, G. 

“Cleveland, Ohio.” 


“Dear Epitror: Your article in the Chat, which asks whether fear keeps 
one from doing wrong, was read with interest. I do not think fear is the only 
influence. I have spent fifty years before the public. I put in five years in 
the secret service connected with the Royal Mounted Police of Canada. I 
came in contact with the most clever detectives on the road, and reached the con- 
clusion that it is experience in knowing the right way of doing things that 
keeps us from doing wrong. R. E. S. 

“Battle Creek, Michigan.” 
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“Dear Eprtor: Regarding motives that restrain people from crime, I would — 
say that all of us, of course, have different opinions on this subject. It is not ~ 
always, I think, the fear of being caught, neither the reason of one’s conscience 
bothering him over crimes committed. 

“Since I can remember, I have stolen things at different times, not because 
I was forced by circumstances, but for no other reason but just to steal. 

“Through my growing years I never associated with a tough element or 
with boys who had any criminal habits. My parents were of the highest char- 
acter, sent me to church, did everything in their power to bring me up with 
the proper training, to insure me of success through life. But I always had a 
secret desire to steal, 

“T went through grammar school, then into the theatrical business. At the 
age of twenty-three fate tripped me up on my criminal desires. I was impli- 
cated in several robberies in a Southern State. These robberies were the first 
felonies that I committed. Walking down the streets I imagined every one 
was looking at me and saying, ‘There goes a bandit.’ It bothered me, and I 
surrendered to the police. I was sentenced for a term of years in prison. 

“No one will ever know what I went through down in that Southern prison. 
After serving one half of my sentence, through influence of a governor of a 
Northern State I was pardoned. I returned home to my wife and baby and 
secured a job. In the two and one half years I have been out I have worked 
up from a small job to one of a foreman in charge of over two hundred people. 

“For the first year after being pardoned crime never entered my mind. 
But during the past year the desire to steal is continually entering my thoughts. 

“I know from sad, bitter experience that crime does not pay. I draw 
a good salary. I never go any place of an evening unless my wife and child 
are with me; I have no bad associates. But still I actually desire to be stealing 
something. I crave the thrills of having the police after me. When I am 
tempted there is no fear of being caught, or it seems this time my conscience 
will not bother me. But one thing holds me from crime, I cannot think of 
seeing my baby and wife made dependent on others, being cast on the mercy 
of strangers. This one feature I trust will always be an obstacle between me 
and a life of crime, which, to repeat, I know never pays, W. E. R. 

“Chicago, Illinois.” 

Still looking hard for a person who will say that there is never any excuse 
for telling a lie. Just listen to this: 

“Dear Epitor: I am an interested reader of the Detective Story Mac- 
AZINE, and welcome it each week, I assure you. It is hardly necessary to add 
that I read it from cover to cover. I see you ask in Headquarters Chat if a 
lie is ever justifiable. I append my ideas on the subject: 

“Yes, a lie is justifiable, but it depends wholly upon the motive. Deception 
is perfectly right when exact truth would make enemies for life, or would render 
a person obnoxious to his friends; it is right, also, to prevent the innocent from 
unnecessary suffering, as, a: Should a woman tell? No, if lifelong misery would 
result to the innocent; b: If the life of one seriously ill is in the balance; c: The 
harrowing details of crime should be softened when told to relatives, even if 
untrue, 

“There are very many other instances of a similar nature. Instead of a 
lie, let us call it tact, which is absolutely necessary to be cultivated by every 
person in his intercourse with others. 

“As we are creatures of environment and custom, conscience must be our 
guide as to what constitutes a lie. (Mrs.) L. E. T. 

“Hartford, Connecticut.” 

Isn’t there any one who says a lie should never be told? 











If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


S. O. S.—You are not in half such a state as you think you are. Your 
character is really a pretty good one; you have a fair amount of ability, good 
health, not a gloomy disposition, some talent for your work—what more do 
you want? A lot of people who write me haven’t one half as much. And 
why isn’t it possible for a young man, alone, to live in Chicago on thirty-five 
dollars a week? Even in these days of awful prices, two and sometimes three 
live on that in some comfort. And, anyway, if you want more money, why 
not qualify for positions that will give it to you? Since what you are doing 
doesn’t pay more than you are getting, look around for something else; but 
don’t forget that the more money you make the harder you have to work for it! 


MabeEL_.—Your character is marred by your selfishness, which is strong, 
despite the real generosity which you have. You are inclined to be luxury- 
loving, and not very simple in any of your tastes. I estimate you as possessing 
the capacity for affection, but as deliberately starving it into obscurity; also as 
being fully aware of your own selfishness and selfishly determined to go on 
With it. 


L. L. C.—Why must the young man make “a comfortable fortune” before 
you condescend to bestow your heart. and hand upon him? A little sensible 
prudence in not marrying on wind is all very well, but a fortune—that means 
that you are not willing to work side by side with him, and that, after all the hard 
work is done, you want to climb into the softly lined nest he has made and 
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sit at your ease. You are not as selfish a girl as some, my dear, and I don’t © 
believe you are deliberate in this. You are truly affectionate and a capable 
character, and I think, maybe, this plain statement to you, of your own state- 
ment to me, may be effective. 


‘ 


Puitiep W.—That long, slashing, positive, and aggressive “t’” bar of yours 
expresses tremendous will power and an aggressive and passionately inquiring 
mind; hence I forgive you fully for some of your rabid words. You really 
are honest, sincere, and very original, and your outburst will soon spend itself. 
It is really an instinctive revolt against hypocrisy, of which, alas, so many of 
us are guilty. You will find this very sweet and steadfast girl, whose letter you 
inclose, a lovely companion, and I know that in time she cannot but mellow you 
—if she survives the effort! 


M. M.—Trouble with you, Mary, is that you are so self-conscious. That’s 
the reason that people think you are haughty, and that people don’t feel at 
ease with you. You are one of the people who mature late; when you are 
about thirty-five I shall be surprised if you are not a charming woman with 
hosts of friends, because those who mature slowly bring with them a greater 
wealth of spirit than those who, at nineteen, are about what they will be at 
fifty. Your hopefulness, courage, and good sense, so clearly exptessed in your 
writing, immature as it is, are the very best guarantees for your future. 
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I don’t think you have enough artistic talent in any direction to warrant 
you in looking forward to such a career; but your appreciation of music and 
literature, if trained and developed, will be one of your great attractions. So 
far as your talent is concerned, you are on the right track in your present work. 


Rry.—A railroad man certainly has a chance to see humanity in all its 
varieties, so that I think your interest in your passengers, just as you say, is a 
source of education. However, the study of humanity, alone, is not very profit- 
able, unless you link it up with something definite. For years I wasted a lot 
of time classifying humans and studying various things about them, and unless 
| had found a way to put that knowledge to practical use I had better have 
been qualifying for a good nursemaid. The trouble is that you are like a lot 
of chaps who mistake an interest in something for efficiency in it. If you are 
so interested in humanity, how does it happen that you are perpetually at war 
with the superintendent of your division, and that you are not friends with any 
of your train crew? Eh? Theory is all right, but to be worth a cent it must 
have exact and useful application. If I were you I would stop theorizing a 
while until my practical, working ability had caught up with my theories. Now, 
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don’t be offended. I’m really respectful toward your mind, and it is unusual. 


But your mind and your personality are not sufficiently codrdinated. You're 
philosopher and engineer enough to understand that, if you care to. 


Messrs. THompson & Co.—You, Thompson, are too harsh and dictatorial. 
You, “Co.,” are too easily made sensitive. I'll bet anything that you sulk when 
Thompson gets too aggressive, instead of just calmly stating that you won't 
stand him! You, Thompson, after Co. has sulked for a day or two, allow your 
natural good-heartedness to come out, and you then apologize to Co., who 
promptly licks your boots, as it were—and so you are both left with a bad 
taste in your mouths, What you both need is to stop this ovérplaying of your 
parts. Thompson, you are inclined to think that you can’t be wrong. As a 
check to this, I suggest that you sit down and calmly figure how many times 
you have had to apologize to Co. You'll be surprised. Co., you just stop to 
remember how many times you have had a grouch for days, only to have Thomp- 
son come up handsomely with an apology at the end. Why bother to go all 
through the process every time? Try to figure out how it’s going to end, and 
forget alt about it. No, I’m no wizard, but I have a large bump of common 
sense and humor, mixed, and it’s wonderful how it helps me to dope out situa- 
tions like this. This specimen that you inclose, Co., shows a nature which is 
rather abnormal. I would suspect some pathological condition, quite impossible 
to discuss here. Write me, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, and another 
specimen of the same hand, and I’ll take up the matter with you personally. 


Jack Canuck.—I hope you boys up there know each Jack from the other. 
I can’t help you by illustrating this, as you wrote in pencil. Your handwriting 
shows a character in which there is unusual good sense, courage, and self-control. 
I don’t see why you despair so of ever being “an intelligent man.” You are 
eighteen, you say, and your writing shows that your mind and your character 
are yet in the process of formation. Why not start vigorously to get an edu- 
cation, instead of moaning about its nonpossession? 


N. N. S.—Your nature is an exceedingly complicated one. I don’t expect 
to reconcile you to yourself, but I do hope that I can suggest to you that intro- 
spection, steady self-study, and too constant concentration upon the problem of 
personal equations is all bad, especially for a person of your slightly morbid 
disposition. I suggest that you throw yourself into a business career, leaving 
your personal problems to solve themselves, as such problems always do, through 
the slow attrition of the sands of time. 


Mrs. A. T. Dunn.—The problem of half-grown children is, indeed, a try- 
ing one. Between the ages of twelve and sixteen most young folks seem to 
develop, in succession, about every fault that there is. The only thing to do 
is to be patient, and, for Heaven’s sake, keep your sense of humor alive. Un- 
less you can grin at a half-grown rooster trying his first wabbly crow and 
stretching his unsteady wings on top of a fence where he is precariously perch- 
ing, you have no business Jo be the controlling factor in the life of a growing 
boy. They are both—the rooster and the boy—nature’s jokes, and unless you 
can be in tune with her, you are a misfit. Don’t think that I am jesting about 
a serious subject. I am trying, by example, to show you some of the spirit 
which is necessary for a tried mother of a half-grown boy to have. The lad 
is all right. He will turn out, I think, to be unusually reliable, sensible, and 
practical, once he learns to crow! 


E, C.—No, your handwriting doesn’t show the slightest signs of insanity. 
All the trouble with you is a state of badly ruffled nerves and an exaggerated 
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sense of your own peculiarities. Why can’t you do any work? Your hand- 
writing indicates a fair state of health, aside from ee mental disturbance. 
Best thing you can do is to work, and work hard. Forget yourself as much 
as possible. Above all don’t let introspection become a habit. Half the mad- 
houses in the world are filled with people who are not — afflicted mentally; 
they have just let themselves be worried into a state of mental confusion. 
You have a pronounced love of beauty and especially good taste. Why not try 
to use that? Many a harassed interior decorator would be glad to get you 
as an assistant. You would enjoy a florist’s shop, too. Get out of doors as 
much as you can, read wholesome books, quit thinking about yourself, and I'll 
guarantee that in six months you'll wake up, some fine morning, and discover 
that you are again at peace with yourself and the world. 


Mrs. HannaAH L, C.—But I can’t tell you one single word of “the future,” 
my dear. Don’t know what will happen, even to-morrow. But the future is 
more or less governed by what we are. Therefore, seeing that you are super- 
stitious and nervous, easily made unhappy, apt to be agitated by a slight cause, 
and inclined to leave the ordering of your life to chance, I can easily tell you 
that unless you try to control all that you are likely to meet misfortune. 
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You could easily be a very practical person if you tried, for you have 
natural ability and are energetic. Your will power is your weak spot; it is 
too easily affected by disturbing events or by what people say to you. 


McMasters.—I don’t like the specimen of your employer’s writing. He 
seems to me to be a narrow-minded and bad-tempered person. I am particularly 
suspicious of bad-tempered people. Stupid people are often good-natured, but 
bad-tempered people are usually unjust and aggressive. If I were you I would 
make a change. What d’you mean—you can’t change? There is no occasion 
to-day for a person to stay with a firm which is not worth their while. Why 
not try your luck elsewhere? Your handwriting shows me that you are too 
reserved and too easily discouraged. Try to overcome this tendency and you 
will be able to break out into new lines without trouble. 











‘ EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


S. D.—Under no circumstances whatever has any detective or officer a 
right to tamper with mail, even though it is that of a strongly suspected person. 
Where fraud in mail-order schemes is suspected, as in the case you are con- 
sidering, the postal authorities are the ones to take up the matter. In a word, 
it is a Federal affair. You could, however, bring the attention of the authori- 
ties to your suspicions, but you would have no right to investigate the mail 
received, even though you are the owner of the store where this private letter 
box is being, as you think, used with intent to defraud. The fact that you are 
a duly accredited detective, employed by a reputable detective agency, in addi- 
tion, would not allow you to take liberties with anything stamped by Uncle 
Sam. Report the matter to the local postmaster, and if no action is taken or 
interest shown, write to the postmaster general at Washington. 


Nep O.—There is a finger-print expert attached to every municipal bureau 
throughout the country. Their salaries are not large, many receiving only a 
thousand dollars a year or slightly over. These men, of course, make money by 
doing outside work on their own time. An ordinary case given to stich an ex- 
pert by a detective would cost that detective about ten dollars, in small towns, 
upward to larger fees in the largest cities. There is no doubt that finger- 
print experts will become more and more used in banks and institutions as 
identification by such means becomes more popular, but this cannot be for 
some time. At the present moment I would estimate the field as pretty well 
covered. This need not discourage students, because there is always room for 
the real expert; the man who knows his business just a little bit better than 
any one else, or better than the majority. Ability to use finger prints as a means 
of identification is something which every detective should possess, but the 
ability to do this is not being an “expert.” 

linger-print experts often understand the use of the microscope, too. In 
fact, a man who could combine those two branches of science would eventually 
become well known. In such a case it is well to remember that there can be 
no great haste made. 


Moses LeGRANGE.—When you have no warrant and the man you suspect 
is in his home State, while you are not; or, if he and you are both in a State 
or country in which the supposed crime was not committed, the only thing to 
do is to pick a quarrel with him on the street and get both of yourselves ar- 
rested. This will give you time to wire for your warrant. If you decide to 
do this it must be upon a practical certainty that you have your man. This 
procedure requires experience. It should never be intrusted to a man who 
has just begun work as a detective. 





HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR ~ 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under: 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social com. 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
service is free. 


The Eyes—Continued 


HE very long eye is also considered beautiful. This is the eye which is 

not very wide, but which dips away toward the temple, running into 

a very thin, glistening line. Long eyelashes are frequently associated 

with this type, also, but they are seldom curved at the tip. Rather do they lie 

even more bent downward than the ordinary lash, so that the eye is seen through 

them, as through a delicate veil, and a shadow is cast on the upper reaches of 
the cheek by them. 

Here is one type of eye which has gained a tradition. On the stage, in 
stories, and on the screen it is the particular property of the female vampire. 
And while the exaggeration to which such presentation exposes it is false, the 
fundamental classification of the eye is correct. 

Women are popularly supposed to possess this eye in greater proportion 
than men, but a careful observer will soon throw aside this theory. 

Because the long eye is supposed to be beautiful in a woman, the type of 
women possessing it will always use it with cleverness and conscious effort to 
produce that effect, since she is preéminently the subtle and selfish type of her 
sex. The man possessing it, instinctively knowing that a large and command- 
ing eye is supposed to be handsome in men, will try to open his wider and to 
look in a commanding, straightforward way. So his eye will go unobserved, 
whereas the conscious narrowing of the eye and its sidelong, rolling motion, 
in a woman, will attract attention. Later on we will try to catalogue and care- 
fully examine the many unconscious and instinctive efforts of both sexes to 
conform to traditions set for them by the long ages in which their duties, 
functions, and places in life have been so sharply set apart. 

However, whether the long eye is found in a male or female head, its sig- 
nificance is always the same; what is more, it is very seldom that any effort has 
been made by its possessor to subdue the unworthy traits of which it is the in- 
dication. 

It is, first of all, the selfish eye. Other qualities may be eradicated by 
education or good influences, but this trait is seldom uprooted. Next, it is a 
sly eye. Persons with this eye find it difficult to be truthful or direct, even 
when their ideals would so urge them. The long eye is always the eye which 
is potentially cruel and cowardly, or bold and unfeeling and inhuman. It 1s 
the eye which has an almost insane personal pride and cannot forget affronts 
or being humiliated. Toward the opposite sex there is never instinctive truth 
and fidelity—this holds, no matter how the possessor of the eye may struggle 


ug 





Headquarters Chiat 


against it. The deliberately evil woman and the girl who cannot seem to help 
being fickle belong to the same type, fundamentally, and will nearly always 


have the long eye. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


LMOST all of the substitution ciphers we have considered have required 

A a different substitute—that is, an entirely new character—for every 

letter of the alphabet. As one of the primary requisites of a good code 

system is condensation—the use of as few characters as possible—you can ap- 

preciate what a fine thing it would be if you could get hold of a substitution 
cipher that employs less than twenty-six characters. : 

One of our fellow members of the Under the Lamp circle, Mr. Louis C. 
Gorski, of Chicago, has worked out a condensed substitution code. In it he 
uses only thirteen characters—the figures 1 to 13 inclusive—but by an ingenious 
manipulation he has made it possible for these thirteen figures to stretch over 
the complete alphabet. 

The cipher problem which follows will give you a clear idea of Mr, Gorski’s 
system. This system yields itself readily to unlimited alteration, for, instead 
of the dashes which are used with the figures, dots, or other symbols may be used, 
and, by increasing the number of dots or dashes, the number of figures em- 
ployed can be greatly reduced. Both these points are strong ones in consider- 
ing the merits of Mr. Gorski’s system, for the greater the possibility of varia- 
tion and condensation, the better the system. 

In the cipher, the text is an extract from the philosophy of a seasoned 
police official whose daily work brought him in close contact with all varieties 
of criminal types. Inspector Cartigan was his name, and it was said of him 
that he had as much sympathy and kindliness in his nature, and exercised them 
in the interests of unfortunates with as much care and patience, as a gentle 
father concerns himself over the waywardness of an ungovernable son. 

See what you can do with it, and look for its text and explanation in full 
in next week’s issue. 


¢ 4 
25 7 
, > 
/ 


4 
1 
Z 
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Jerry Clayton’s philsophy, which is the answer to last week’s cipher prob- 
lem, is: “The wise man obeys laws. Nobody never gets nowhere by breakin’ 
‘em.” The cipher was written by transcribing every vowel of the text to 
the cipher without changing it, and by transcribing for every consonant of the 
text, the consonant that follows it in the alphabet. In this way the author’s 
name, “Jerry Clayton,” would be written, KESSZ DMAZUOO. Did you get it? 


Se 





MISSING Stree re aan 


- ae piety your are 
oy if ta pendiog, a, a ores name a a we 
can forme any letters that may come ley yeu. e recerve ie right to reject any notice that ccoms to us 


unsu 
it it can be open please do not send us a “General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
whe are not specific as to address often ane a ball, that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found,” 
it would be well, also, to notify us of any change ss 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, in ute o that we may take your notice o 
Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped. ‘is you were in a similar 


Dositio 
ING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to get home,”’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





BITTA DIDDLE. Mints went to the town you re- O'CONNOR, CHARLIE AND ARTHUR.—When last 
quested the letter to be sent. It was returned on account heard from they were living at Pueblo, Colorado, 

of delay. Please send ecdiirees to this magesine. “and mail years ago. Their sister Louise would be glad to get 
will be forwarded promptly. some news of them, and will rently, appreciate any as- 


sistance in Ts. Skinner, 1340 i-2 
DENNIS, POLLY, who came to the United States about Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, from Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
England. Any information about ber will be greatly appre- HARROLD, W. E.—Bill, write me at 215 Water Street, 
ciated by her nephew, Albert E. Dennis, 2504-1/2 Market Elkhart, any time. I will wait always. Your wife. 


Street, Galveston, Texas. 
. P WILLIAMS, MRS. IDA HAZEL, whose maiden name was 
GRIER. gPHARLES.—Ho was born in Liverpool, Eng- Taylor, and who lived in El Paso, Texas, when last heard 
tant in 7. He was last heard of when he sailed from from. A relative will be deeply grateful to any one who 
Syduey, buopaiie. for New Zealand. It is thought that will be kind enough to send her present address. C. R. B., 
he may now be in the United States or so & : avy. His care of this magazine. 
only sever, Mary Bila, whe htt Bagiand ‘would pet, crane. DE MALTOS, HARRY BURTON.—Hoe was formerly a 


teen e 
peice ; a Srat Ey 5 Ky - communi- teller in the Dominion Bank in Toronto, Canada, and at 


> Ww or. 3. 3. H % o one time was a member of the 48th Highlanders Battalion. 
pot Pig! Meg Bebe iten . iuriey, ‘6 ote ‘Sweaty was last heard of 1914, when be was in Ireland 


with the Count of Luxemburg Opera Company. It is 
SINDBERG, MAX, who is in poor health owing to in- thought that be may be in England now. Any news of 
juries received in battle, would like to communicate with him will be gratefully received by a friend who is anxious 
his foster parents. They are asked to write to him ip to get in touch with him. A. E. J., care of this maga- 
care of this magazine. zine. 
DRUCK KSes.. first mame not given. He left his home LAUGHLIN, @0E.—Please communicate with D. Arndt, 
in January, 1918, for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and his mother 529 Twenty-sixth Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at once. 


has not Be, "heen him since. She is getting old and a 
will be grateful to any reader who will help her to hear TUCKER, ALMA. —When last heard from she was in 
from her son. He has blue eyes, light-brown hair, bald Ross, Marine County, California, in 1918. A friend would 
in front, weighs one hundrsd and sixty-five pounds, and be glad to ge r present address, and ‘ull appreciate any 
his left hand is mutilated. Mrs. Mary Druckseis, 90 Tod information as to her whereabouts. G., care of this maga- 
House, Youngstown, Ohio. zine 

BAYARD, DONALD F.—Have been making my home at JACOBS, VERNON.—We parted company in March, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Quarters 2, Old Post, since shortly 1917, on our way to New York City from Jacksonville, 
after you left. Expect to leave thts country unless I hear Florida. Ford — aot = ¢ aes wi "soe hs 
qi I A 210 
from you svon. i you, and would like to come to wate to ise. Aap ‘one Whe bacwe tis adtiens ott 


sein PY viaeclataacmme a favor by sending it to Millard W. Footlick, General 
WANTED, the name and address of any one of the a Gardiner, Maine. 
party of passengers who traveled on the Berlin- Bordeaux —Write to your gu id pal, Jake at the Sailors’ Rest. 


Express on the 29th of June, 1919, by the ‘Transportation Cc. J. 

Police,” who occupied the same compartment, in which Newport News, Virginia. 

there were two Ked Cross nurses, one major of the A. RB. C., NELSON, Pom spol Sergeant 158th Aero Service 
one eergeant of a Oo. D., U. S. A., and one private of Squadron. He left New York about January 5, 1918, on 
the M. D., U. 8. A. The sergeant’ was from near Salt @ transport that was wrecked off the Irish coast, Any one 
Lake City, Utah. Also the name of the U. 8S. marine, knowing his address please send it to Daley Boleware, 
who was A, W. O. L. in Berlin, on or about the 28th Box 246, Crystal Springs, Mississippi. 

f June, 1919. The “*T. P.” who was with him that day : a 

lost the name he gave him when they parted on NIE, O. F.—A private in ihe 33d Division. He 
a 5 Hirehgardee, and would, be glad to hear from him. EB . 2 , 4 St ee — A: Areoues 
® B.. re of this magazine. yes. e 1ave ux purg 
aaubnanen aaa > ha his home in Europe about with fr] —_, 4, her ae ween your Austra- 
: e- : . . M. B. H., care of this magazine. 
thirteen years ago, and aster, he mag pean C agg Bg ng Han buddy, case agasine 
in this country he sent a picture o/ 1imse oO 3s wife, a Minne- 
and she has heard nothing of him since that time. His BUSKE. JONM, whe left his, Soike my bce near 
daughters in Hungary want to get in touch with their sota, fake “ the aon fale aan One heord @ 
ther. He was seen in Detroit four years ago. He may Cass Lake D } th onene feu. wee to ae 
be known by the name of Gero. Any assistance from read- - Re —_ u ,- > thie, end wih be ‘an grateful 
ers in this matter will be deeply appreciated. G. Kain, care cor ae Oke will ae him assistance in finding his son. 
eee H a RB. E. Burke, Whittier, California. 

KRAUS, JOSEPH.—Four years ago he was working in , — 
a clothing store on Michigan Avenue, Detroit, and has not on ES pte ee et 7 | Re 
been heard from since that time ® may be known orres . a 
the mame of Kovack. His nephews and his sisters would as to a present be ey ue od Bs. jog d apps 
be very glad to get some news of him, and will be gratetel ciated. If she sees = 3 she is . 
to any one who can tell them anything about him. care of this magazine. 

Kain, care of this magazine. CASTLE, WALTER SCOTT.—He is about twenty-eight 

ST. CLAIN.—I was taken from the Chicago Children’s _ — ane ip gaa pe seni gle as his’ ee o_o 
Home and adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Runobe, who alr anc atu il “a APE ic neg M. Rosenthal, care 
took me to California. My foster parents are both dead. whereabouts be 1 apprec 2 
My name before adoption was Mabel Mary. Bt Clair. I of this magazine. 
had a sister, but I do not know her name. ny assistance =" ast heard from in July, 
in finding my parents, sister, or any relatives, will earn my oe ) gt a Lome By B. bese hettors Game 
deepest gratitude, Ruth Runobe, care of this magazine. to his add there were returned. He was a mechanic 


lad 
NORTON, RED, who fired on branch of N. P., running and chauffeur. An old chum of his would be ¢ 
north out of Jamestown, North Dakota, about fifteen years news of him and will 2 pe ere ful to epee wee 
ago. I have important news for him. A. W. Thayer, 1112 can send him his address P . care of 8 


Santee Street, Los Angeles, California. 7 
CUMMINGS, SANFORD B.—He lived in New York City LYNN, DICK.—Why See he ne 

in 1858-59, and had a wife named Louise and a little son that you P were going ing? a p-- = waa so6 ane this. Your 

named Willie. Any information regarding him will be broken, lease wr o 

gratefully received by a relation. N. C., care of this wie, Mae. 

magazine. KNUDSEN, EVETA.—She is an actress and her home ts 


y » lhe was 
CORRIGAN, WILLIAM JAMES.—A friend who has good somewhere in Connecticut. When last heard of 3! 
news of persons in whom you are interested would like traveling in a stock company with her pa IE. f pl 
to hear from you. Please write to Joe L. Chapman, Bor Quarrie. Any information will be gratefully received 
244, Harlan, Kentucky. an old friend. C., care of this magazine. 











Missing Department 


SCHWANDER. OTTO.—He is abest -five years old, 
fave inches in height, and of date lexion. 
ras, last seen in Billings Li L| ontana, 
Any who knows his present —~ &-. will do a 
timiness. by_ wri to Fred houses, Room 11, New 
Richardson Block, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WILLIAMS, MRS. EUGENE W.—She was last heard from 
in September, 1918, when she w = living at 1119 East San 
Antonio Street, El Paso, Texa Any one knowing her 
present address will greatly oblige by notifying a relative. 
B, 322787, care of this magazin 


PIKE, ALBERT JUDSON.—He is about thirty-six years 
old, and when last heard from was working in the Reclama- 
tion Service at Yuma, Arizona. This was about five years 
ago. e ig tall, with blue eyes, small even teeth, and 
a light complexion. Any information about him will be 
greatly appreciated his sister, Mrs. J. A. Bellmore, Box 
379, North Haven, aine. 


POWELL, RUTH.—She was last heard from and seen 
. in 1917. Her home is in Iowa. 
and any one knowing 


now io 
Vaughn, care of this magazine. 


BARRY, THOMAS FRANCIO—-He is about forty-five 
years old, and was last heard from New 
y He often tal ~ Wa v4 


Ww 
eyes tor be 
news of him. ay SULIA MARTIN. who, “married Henry 
Verette, of Syracuse, and was last heard of about six 
years ago in Los es. Any information of these two 
persons will be grately appreciated. iT English, 1217 
North Third Street, Syracuse, New York. 


DE CISARE, FLORENCE.—She is nineteen years old, 
five feet six inches po ee of Italian birth, weighs one 
hundred and forty has dark-brown hair and 
eyes. She left Bri eport "ma July, 1920, in company with 
Mrs. Ro: forty-five years old, five feet three 
inches tall, th black hair ane eyes, who was formerly 
in the wholesale fruit one having informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of either of these women please 
communicate with William E, Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport. Connecticut. - 


CUMMINGS, FRAG GLARk. —He_ is a traveling caleg- 
man and was heard from in Detroit, Michigan, in 
May, 1920. He “- thirty- f years old, five fect four 
inches in height, has a dark complexion, blue eyes, brown, 
wavy hair, slightly gray over the ears, with tattoo marks 
on his arms and a wart on the left side of his nose. 
wife and four young children are griev for him, and 

understand his absence. They implore him to 
home, and will deeply grateful to any one who 
can give any information that will help them to know 
what has become of him. They love him and want him 
to come home. Mrs. T. Cummings, 1662 Crawford 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Information is wanted of a lady who was @ reconstruc- 
tion aid engaged in the art shop of General Hospital 14, 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, in March, 1919. Her name is 
not known, but it is believed that her home was in Clere- 
land or Dayton, Ohio. She is asked to write to H. K. M., 
care of this magazine 


KENT, ARTHUR, “POP,” makes his home around New 
0! 


England. One of the Johnson family would like to hear 
from him. J. K. W., 


SWIFT, PART ueLonew- —_ s, Irish and a miner 


care of this magazine. 


e' 
, Washington, as his post office address. 
7. He has never been heard of since. 
LIAM CAREY, who lived during 1897-98-99 at San Buno, 


San Mateo County, California. 

years old and single. He disap; 

be dead. one who can give information concerning 
either of these men please write to. P. C. Hughes, attorney, 
400 East Fifth Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SCHULTZ, EMMA.—Her maiden name was Garrets Gor- 
den, and_when last heard of she was supposed to be 

New Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1910. Any news of her 
will be gratefully received by her daughter, Anna _ Statley 
Rush, Gifford Hall, Western Keserve College for Women, 
Cleveland, Ohto. 


TONY, Birmingham, Alabama. 
4 . care of this magazine 


HILL, ERNEST A.—He is twenty-four years of age, 
about five feet six inches tall, of dark complexion, weighs 
one hundred and fifty pounds, and his left arm is missing. 
He was formerly employed as a meter reader by the Gas 
Company of Portland, Oregon. Friends wish to get in 
touch with him. E. 8. A., care of this magazine. 


KELSEY, GRANT ALLEN.—He left the home of his 

Connecticut, in August or September, 

: 0 has seen him or heard anything about 

him, or who has any knowledge whatever of this boy will 

do a great favor by communicating with his mother, Mrs. 
louise A. Kelsey, Old Saybrook, Connecticut. 


J Please communicate with 


SCHLICHT, ,ennig anne SOCEPN The wero last seen 
in New York City i Any knowing Coes where- 
abouts please Dotif *winuam Schlicht. 1125 Madison 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


STONE, HENRY.—He left home in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, 1919. After he went away it was learned 
that he was with a carnival in Baltimore, but when his 
friends went there the carnival had moved, and he had 

Since that time ali trace of him has 

fifteen yoars old, but looks older, five 
feet six inches in height, of large build, brown hair, weighs 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds, and has pimples on 
his face. His eyes are weak and he has large hands, with 
a black spot on the back of one. This boy is his mother’s 
only child, and she is grieving and worrying about him. 
She has tried every means to find him without success, and 
has great hopes that readers of this magazine, who have 
helped so many to find their friends and relatives, will do 
the same for her, for which she will always grateful. 
— pen Stone, 918 Prescott Avenue, Scranton, Penn- 
eylvania 


McCULLOUGH, MOSES.—He is between forty-five and 
fifty years of age, and has been missing from his home 
about twenty-four years. His mother’s name was_ Lucy 
McGill by a second marriage, and. ber children were Lewis, 
Weary, Alfred, Samuel, Lydia, Jane, Daphney, and Ida 
McGill. Any one who can give information concerning the 
oldest brother, Moses McCullough, will do a great favor by 
writing to his youngest sister, Mrs. Ida McClary, Box 95, 
Kingstree, South Carolina. 


HERRERA, JOHN EMANUEL.—He left home in Havana, 
Cuba, seven years ago, and has not been seen by his family 
since that time. He was seen by others in New York City 
about three years ago, but all efforts to trace him have 
failed. His father and mother have died since he left 
home, and his brother, who served overseas with the bg 
States army, most anxious to find him and will 
deeply grateful for any assistance in the matter. bebe 
Emanuel is thirty-two years old, five feet six inches tall, 
of solid build, with brown eyes and wavy brown hair. He 
speaks Spanish and English with ey fluency, and may 

at some clerical work. His brother will be glad 

hear from any one who has met him, or who can give 

him x ae whatever. Kind readers, help these two 

young m to come together again and receive the grateful 
thanks of Memilio Jose Herrera, care of this magazine. 


SHEEHAN, FRANK.—He is about twenty-seven - 
twenty-eight years oki, fair and rather tall, and was 
signaiman in the Second Battalion, First Canadian Divi- 
sion of E. F. and was in France in the early 
days of The War. He “is an American and enlisted in 
the Canadian army. It is thought that home was 
in Chicago, or in some town in Ohio. He has not been 
heard from for four years, and it is feared that he may 
have been killed or died during the war. A friend who 
knew him in England is very anxious to learn what has 
become of him, and will most grateful to any one who 
can give information as to whether he is dead or alive. 
W. Towner, care of this magazine. 


MARSHALL.—I was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 
1890, and was adopted by an aunt who took nie to live 
hao when 1 wag twelve years old. We 

o years, and then went Canada. 

Shortly after ig had left my own home a gon was born to 
my mother, who died when the baby was a few days old. 
I heard that my father gave it to some friends to adopt, 
and I seem to remember that thelr name wag something 
like Hoyne or Hoyle or Hoyett, but I am not sure of this. 
If the boy is alive he is now about seventeen or eighteen” 
years old. am very anxious to find him, and, if I suc- 
ce in my soarch, I shall do my gg for him and will 
be a true brother and friend to him. 1 shall be deeply 
grateful to any one who can give a clew that will help 
to find my brother. D. Marshall, care of this maga- 

zine. 


SAM.—Won’'t you please come back or write to me and 
let me know where you are? Mary, Olin, and Sammie 
want you and ask every day for thetr daddy. forgive 
you everything. We all love you and want you to come 
home. Please let us hear from you. Your wife, Myrtle. 


PETTIBONE, FRANK, who ran away from his home in 
New Jersey. He is about eighteen years old He is 
asked to write to G. K. P., care of this magazine. 


GRACE.—Please write home to me, 14 Colony Street, and 
send your address. I will correspond. Your aunt, Al’s 
mother, is dead. Love from sis, 8. 


SWEECK, JOSEPH E.—He is supposed to have been 
at some point on the Pacific coast in July, 1917. Any 
information. concerning his whereabouts at a iater date than 

is, or his present address, will be greatly appreciated 
by Thomas E. Long, 85 Church Street, Charleston, South 
Carolina. 


SISTER GRACE.—My faith in you ig true. Write to 
me and I will reply. All is O. K. and safety is guaran- 
teed. Write my home. B A. 


BRETT, WILLIAM HUGHES.—He was born in Georgia 
and ig about forty-five years old. He was employed at one 
time by the government at Washington asa a clerk. Any 
information about him will be greatly appreciated by R. H. 
B., care of this magazine. 





BENDER, MRS., who married 2 groccer who, in 1916, 
a store in San Francisco. is not known. 
four sons and one daughter, Te Lula 
Lucey, who had a son, Jerry Lacey. nd weuld 
| we} to hear 7 any a ¢ eee ly. und A. 
ve! grate! any one w sen er their 

t addre ress. Mrs. Minnie T. Lowe, 1095 St Louts 
Avenue, Long Beach, California. 


MARRY.— Your wife forgives you. Please write. 
safe. Mrs. H. P. 


nemeracsr. FRANK G.—He was born on January 21, 
1880, at_Con Kansas, and was taken the: 
to St. Jo soph, Missouri, where he an 

Maud, were placed by their sister Clara in the ee of 
the Friendless, or the Home of the Little Wanderer. This 
place has since been burned down, and all 

were lost in the fire. The children, Frank and 

sent to a ng in Pg ge but Frank was sent back 
to the Hom one seems re, = became 
of him. His, “sister will be deeply grateful to one_ who 
will be kind enough to help her to find her brother. Grace 
Hemstreet, 902 North Eighth Street, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


HANLON, ARNE.—My father had two brothers named 
Arne and Bill. Bill died in Greenville, Texas, twenty. 
Arne was in the North 
‘name was B. G. Hanton. If any 
formation about my father’s people, 
is *E I would uae very much 
Hanlon, P. O. Box 405, Pars, 


It Is 


me 
I shall be ve th 
west some of them. 


suanen. WALTER. —He was a soldier in_the World 
heard from ‘ore he went to France, and 


very slender. He was 

fantry. His mother 

will be most grateful to any on 

of her son. lease write to Henderson Emery, 
this magazine. 


FRANKLIN, B. G.—H carpenter and may have 
been working as a builder in the oll flelds of Texas or 
Oklahoma. He has *m missing since September 1, 1919. 
Any one who knows anything about him, or has any news 
of him whatever, yu do a great favor by writing to ren 
anxious family. G. Franklin, 605 West Main 
Street, Durant Oklahoma, 


DRURY, ALBERT.—He was last heard ace at ag a 
lang War Hospital, Scotland. His home address has 

lost. He is asked to write to the Yank he cave heme 
to at Number Nine, Rouen, France. "6. E. Cady, 123 
Whittier Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


COTRARDER, WILBUR.—He was last py of at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, in September, 1919. one knowing 
his whereabouts will do a kindness by _ to Mrs. 
Sarah Sullivan, 67 Catherine Street, Muskegon, Michigan. 


eare of 


HENDRICKSON, EDGAR.—He was sent away from home 
about twenty years ago. He is now about thirty-six years 
old, and when he left home he had brown hair, blue eyes, 
and was of short and heavy build. Any news him will 
be gladly received by his cousin, Millie Nelson, now Mrs. 
Updyke, 222 West Elm Street, Anaheim, California. 


HANSON, HENRY.—He ig about forty-one years old, 
with brown hair and Bog ~gray eyes, about five feet seven 
‘and a . and was interested seedless 
grapes and gardening “ot all kinds. About seven years ago 
he lived in a place called Odell in the West, State not 
known. An old friend would be glad to hear from him. 
B. W. HL, care of this magazine. 

DANIEL, MARION F., known as Mike. Ho left Sweet- 
water, Texas, in 1917, and hr to enlist, 
jected on account of bad eyesight, and his f 
heard of him since that time. He was then eighteen years 
of age. It is thought that he was taken in the last 
draft, but all efforts to get information about him have 
failed. His father and sister are very anxious to find him, 
and will be sos _ ratetul to any one who can give them 
some pews of Mrs. Walter Pessell, Texarkana, Route 
. rKatisas. 


NIKLIS, BRUNO.—He is about fifty years of age and, 
when last heard from, was in Lakewood, New Jersey. Any 
information about him will be gratefully recetved by Erick 
Niklis, Gastonville, Pennsylvania, 


FOSTER, HARRY LINCOLN.—His half eotes, who has 
not heard from him for nine years, would glad to get 
news of him. If he sees this she hopes 7 ail write, 
and if any one who knows where he is will send her his 
address the favor will be greatly appreciated. Grace M M., 
care of this magazine. 


GRAFT, E. C.—WWhen last heard of he was in Benton 
arbor, Michigan. He is asked to write to C. W., 24 
Evergreen Avenue, Pitman, New Jersey. 


HERR, THELMA B.—She was last heard of in Chicago, 
where her sister lived at 212 North Laramie Avenue. A 
friend has important news for her and will gratefully = 
preciate any assistance in finding her. Ww. Be 
of this magazine. 


he is 
will greatly in finding him. 
write to her at Number One Richardson Crescent, M 
Massachusetts. 


FOLEY, J. P.—Please communicate with me theoeeh a7 
brother, A. E. C., 2323 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, 
I was re to ‘leave before 1 could get in ay wath 
you. Will join vg anywhere for a rover’s tour. Your 
old shimate, Bill 


WHIPPLE, pool fener, of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts. He is thirty years old, and has dark hair. He 
went to El Paso, xas, and en last beard of was in 
A any, ew York. He is asked to write to his friend, 
Carl Hanke, care of this magazine. 

WARNER, E. C., balloonist, at_one time with Professor 
Nelson, of the Aberdeen Baiees Company. Later he went 
to Pasadena, California. Id like to hear 
from him. Neomo, care of this magazine. 


STEWARD, JOSEPH SLATE, ELMER BENTON, and 
FRANCIS MARION, are asked to write to their slater, 
Information also wanted of EUGENE McLEAN. Mrs. F. D. 
Smith, care of this magazine. 


GOLDEN, LEWIS and sonn. —They hed two sisters, 
week and Itha, saa were beard of in San_ Francisco 
about 1906. An id fiend ‘wo it hans 





of them, and it ‘t one tell where they the 
spree will be greatly” appreciated. M. B., care of this image: 


MORGAN, FRED A.—Please write to Ethel, care of 
this magazine. There is something of importance to tell 
you. 


TOTTIE.—I left Richmond, Virginia, in 1903, and have 
not seen my brother aud sister since that tim 
brother’s name is Oakley C. 

him last he was in Petersburg, 

ago. My sister Mattie was married 

Anderson, J 

do not know her present name. She h 

by her first Le and if they are alive they are all 
grown up ho am very anxious to find these relatives 
and will be ‘noe? grateful to any one who can give me 
any information that will lead to my communicating with 
them. Charles Tottie, Copalis Beach, Washington. 


PHILLIPS, BEULAH,—When last heard of sho was with 

=~ Pi nm Girls’ theater troupe in 1909. 58S is 
times known as Mildred Walton, and also 

Philli Any information would be_ highly 7 gee by 

her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Oil Valley, 


MILLER, MRS. JOHN, whose maiden name was Lillian 
Middlebrooks. She was formerly of Canyon Creek, Montana, 
and when last heard from was at Seattle, Washington. Her 
people are very much worried about her and will appre- 
ciate any information that will lead to finding her. Please 
write to her cousin, J. Christel, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 

ox B Officer. 


HOLCOMB, BELL and ROY.--They were born in Attica, 
Indiana, and when last heard from were with their fa- 
= _— near Wichita, Kansas, tty-one years 

ny one who knows where they are will do a great 
favor by writing to their half brother Charles Phebus, 102 
Section Street, Danville, Illinois. 


BAILEY, ALFRED COLEMAN.—He is thirty-eight years 
old, about five feet nine inches tall, da when | 
a very slim. 

ars, & 


any 
mother very happy to get any news whatever. 
Bailey, 624 Green Street, South Haven, Michigan. 


BLANCHARD, FRED JOSEPH. —— ig thirty-seven years 
old, five feet seven inches tall, hs one hundred and 
forty-five pounds, has black ha te ‘s 
occupation is a grinder or_ pol 
some time ago, leaving a wife in that city. 
ing information c of this man 
should communicate with W. E. Burton, Washington and 
Madison Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

ig very important thes I 


SCHECHTER, RUBIN.—It 

should hear from you as soon as possible. Write me 
where you ere and Tend your letter to our home address. 
Your heart-broken mother. 


WASHBURN, EDITH, who for a time was in Buffalo, 
and is now married and living in Uiinels. Please write 
to your old chum Elsie Brown, now J. Norman. 
Any one who knows ber address will ry "a great favor by 
sending it to Mrs. A. J. Norman, 35 Market Street, Brock 
port, New York. 


EDDIE C.—Write to your old chum in Brooklyn. 
important news for you. W. 


MACARTNEY, FRANK HAWTHORNE. 
Pat, who left his home last July. He is 
Any one knowing his whereabouts will 
by notifying his wife, who begs him if he sees this to come 
home. Mrs. Alice Macartney. care of this magazine. 


Any one hav- 





He has 


commonly called 
ark 








Ai, ALBERT, of boom 9 Deme and Pas. 
‘oan har Mare’ 

y , I tor Sth y  ® about a. 
years old, five feet six inches tall, aiightly lame, and has a 
bumber too marks on his arms, and numerous ecars 
on his face and body. He speaks only French. Any in- 
formation about him will be greatly appreciated ‘by Captain 
Louls Deschamps, care of this magazine. 


CURRIER, JOHN, formerly a resident of Galena, Illinois, 
His age at the present time would be about seventy-one. 
He was supposed to have died in Brown’s Valley, near San 
Francisco, in 1897. His son received a letter in 1914 from 
some town in Alaska, stating that he was an invalid, and 
that his mind was unbalanced at times, caused from ex- 
posure in a snow siide. If any one can tell anything 
definite about him, or give any news of him whatever, they 
will do a great favor by writing to his son, who will be 
most grateful for the kindness. George M. Currier, Little 
River, Florida. 


MUNFORD, 
old, and was las 
ig good news swat 
E. M. P., care of this magazine. 


Paleete, GEORGE.—He was last heard of in Meridian, 

Mississippi, about four years ag Also, | sou PRINGLE, 

who used to as T 

A cousin will be grateful for ony Eioenation concerning 
0 membe; f their Miss 


GEORGE.—He is about twenty-eight years 
t heard of in ee Arkansas. There 
is asked to write to 





these relatives, r oO fafaily. 
llamaye King, as. 

CUNNINGHAM, JULIET, ute did some _ short-story 
writing in 1910-11, and was last heard of in St. uis, 
Missouri. She is to send her address to H. 8. 
Wray, care of this magazine. 

BANKS, ERNEST N.—He was in the army at Fort Terry, 


New York, mn aoa and when last heard from was in 
Atlanta, Georgi He is asked to write to E. E. 


of this mag 
SCZEPANELS, ANDREW.—Write to your old friend 
—. I have not heard from you since I left H Troop. 
George Wilkins, "6 Bennett Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 


SEITH, GEORGE.—There is iabortans news awaiting him 
buscar will write to his pal H. C. Cameron, Amazonia, 


ROWN, JAMES SronawAtt. —He left New Orleans in 
192" where he married. Wife’s maiden name not known. 
He was last heard from in Cincinnati, in 1901, and his 
family has heard nothing of him since that time. His 


8., care 


mother died wondering what had become of him. Any 
information about him will be gladly received by his 
sister. sister-in-law nami 


J. W. gg who 


e had a Mrs. 
lived in Jacksonville, Illinois. Please write to RK. M. HL, 


care of this magazine 


STEPP, GEORGE B.—He is supposed to have been in 
the cattle country, Wyoming, Utah, or Nevada, for the 
past three years. e is about forty-seven years old, five 
feet ten inches tall, and has blue eyes and dark-brown 
bair. Any information will be gratefully received by his 
relatives. Mrs. L. E. Nelson, care of this magazine. 


HARRE, WILLIAM A., formerly of Company G, 138th 
Infantry, 35th Division, reported missing in action but last 
in January, 1919. He 


seen at Ba se 86, Mesves, France, 5 
was n 28th, 1918, in both legs. 
Would now be twenty-seven years old, five feet nine inches 
tall, and fair, with bluish-gray eyes. His sister will be 
grateful for any information about him. Katherine Harre, 
care of this magazine. 


KEEFFE, EDWARD HUGO.—He is twenty-tight years 
old, about five feet three inches in height, with light- 
brown hair and blue eyes. He has a slight limp. He 
was last heard from in July 1919, in Omaha, Nebraska. 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by 
his father, William H. Keeffe, care of this magazine. 


LUCIEN.—Why ae you fail to notify mother when you 
left last April? Write to her now in care of this magazine. 
Everything will be confidential, Mother. 





Missing Department 


ET gaat 
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VAN TRUMP, 508. — nag, net heme pose from for 
nty-six years, glad to get 
of him. sno lest time she BF 


=" Bas him 
Lipp. Box 62, Friars Point 


Missouri. Mrs. L. C. 
Milis Mississippi. 


OVERTON, geenes 
hatr and eyes, is abo' 


and JOHN €.—George has light 
t forty years old, and was last heard 
of in Alvenville, Missouri. John E. has black hair and 
gray eyes and is irty-six years old. He was last heard 
of at Henderson, Kentucky. Their sister and niece will 
be deeply grateful for any news that will help to find 

em. Miss Ruby Overton, 1712 West Washington Street, 
Tedisnapelio, Indiana. 


BERRY, ED D.—He left Wichita, Kansas, 
1905. He is now about forty-nine years old, of medium 
height, with small blue eyes and sandy hair. He is asked 
to write to R. L. Jones, Box 86, Meade, Kansas. 


CARR, WILLIAM J.—When last heard of he was sup- 
posed to be working in hal South Station, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. y news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his “brother Ned, care of this magazine. 


RAYNOR, TOM.—He has been ——— since August, 


in 1904 or 


will write to ber 
at once. rs. - E. Smallwood, 264 East Thirty-ninth 
Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 


McGUFFIN, MARY JEAN.—She was last heard from 
at Santa Hosa Hospital, San Antonio, Texas. Her friends 
knew her as ‘Tex.’ Any one who knows her sa ay 
address will do a great favor by sending it to Mrs. 8. 
— 2509 North Harvey Street, Oklahoma City, Oita: 


SPORTIS, BIRDIE DAVIS.—When last heard from she 
was leaving Chandler, Arizona, for Nashville, Tennessee, on 
September 1, 1918. It is thought that she was taken ill 
on the way and placed in a hospital. She is now about 
seventeen years of age, we when in health, one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, is t 
and of erect carriage. She is intelligent and a g 
tad Sewer ty = glad to hear from A | one who can 

ive her her, and help her find Mrs. 
attie Pallis. 1982 Concord ‘Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


JOHNSON, AMANDA, who about 1899 lived in Brunswick 
and Nahmuta, Georgia, and went from there to her home 
en. Her brother is anxious to find 


could communicate with his sister rs) 
in touch with the others. Any assistance in the matter 


will be greatly appreciated. John Johnson, care of this 
magazine. 
HILL, A. M., He was last heard of 


known as Doff. 
in Memphis, Tennessee. He is five feet six inches 9 
with dark-brown eyes and gray hair, Any one who kn 

his address will do a favor by writing to E. Coghill, care 
of this magazine. 

The following persons are asked to send us 
their present addresses. We are holding letters 
for them which we would like to forward as soon 
as possible. 


Bailey, Mrs. George Mullen, George 
Barry, Jobn Nibart, Mrs. Margaret 
Bitta, Diddle O'Hara, Mrs. Marie 
Bulmer, W. H. Reiner, Frank G. 
Busby, Morton J, Rose, Herman L. 
Ceaser, Frank Siegert, James 
Collins, George O. Sweeney, Mrs. (Riven- 
Crawford, Julian Milton burgh) 

Dyer, Jack Traver, William H. 
Earl, Mrs. John L. Vanora, Elizabeth 
Gaines, Lester T. Vassail, Mrs, W. F 
Humer, Edward Viennas, Mrs. Ra 


Morgan, Fred A. Wilhelm, E. M. 








: The persons whose names appear in the following list have been 
issues of this magazine, and so far have not been located. 


inquired for at length in past 


Further particulars can be learned by 


addressing MISSING DEPARTMENT, in care of this magazine. 


Achorn, Kenneth Oscar El- 
Adams, Eugene W. 
Adams, Roy D. 
Adler, Richard L. 
Ahern, Edward 
Albers, Julia 


Alexander, Albert 


Anderson, 


wo 
Anderson, Walter J. 
Andover, Charles 
Annis, 8. ° 
Anthony, Mrs. Ann 
Armstrong, James BE. 


Algur, Henry M. ll, Helen 

— Lillian pennietes. Mrs. W. H. 
en, . ard, Fr: 

pollen: A Barnes, Clarence M. 

Ambrose, George gy 


Anderson, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Anderson, Andrew E. 


Bayer, Otto 
Beall, 


William J. 


Beller, Frank Brown, Harry 
Bentley, Theodore Brown, Mae 

Berg, William Bull, H.C. 
Billings, Olie L Bunch, Jewels Earl 


Byrd, Mamie 
Butler, Abbie 


Bird, James A. 
Birth, Manial 


Blevins, Richard | ene rae Polignac 
Blizzard, Ben enter, J, Aubrey 
Boardley, Herbert Cas e, William 
Boes, Alice Carroll, Maria 
Bowden, tA Jane Case, John 

Bowden, Nellie Campbell, 


W. D. 
Campbell, Leo Bernard 
Carter. Mrs. Robert 
Caveney, William 


Bradford, Shep 
Breen, Patrick 
Brown, Edward 


ee 
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arver, James B. 

hel Walter 
hesworth, Thomas 
hlosta, Lawrence 
hristensen, Erikus 8. 
ark, John R. 
‘lark, Ralph Walter 
stark, | William H. 
. Minnie J. 


eoSoeee 
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Coben, Low 

Colarossi, Guilbert 

Coldman, Herman 

Coldman, Rosa 

Colladay, Ethel 

Collins, Joseph W, 

¢ ‘ollins, Mark 

Collins, Dennis 

Condo, Stanley H, 

Conger, Bruce 

Conklin, Clara 

Cook, Charlie 

Coons, a. 

Cc crewing, eee t N. 

Crossdill, Corporal John 

Crowe, Mart 

Cuthbert, isteaee 

Dallensant, Rose 

Daniels, C. J, 

(eet oe G. J. 

Day, Vernon Winston 

Deck, Harry -— 

Deitch, Fran 

De Maltos, Beicy Bur- 
ton 

Dencllis, Daniel 

De Wolfe, M. A. 

Dobson, Roy 

Dodson, J. T. 

Dowdy, Allen G. 

Draper, George Lucios 

Driscoll, Annie 

Drown, Fred H. 

Drvett, Charles H, 

Dutcher, Watson Robert 

Earl, James 

Edwards, Charley Bd- 
win 

Ellard, Edward 

Emery, W. W. « 

Feeney, Mrs. John L, 

Fehnel, Charles G, 

Fehnel, Mamie C, 

Fehnel, Isabella 

Ferland, Roch 

Ferrill, Charles 

Ferry, Julius 

Ieuston, James F. 

Feuston, William C, 

Findley, George 

Fitzsimmons, Wendell 

Flagg, Melvin L. 

Foran, Jobn 

Fortin, Exilda 

Fowler, William F, 

Franz, Louis 

Freeman, Mrs. Vivian 

Fry, Elizabeth 

Fuller, Frank Lelroke 

Fuller, Mrs. Rhoda Ann 

iallagher, Patrick 

G aynor, Lena Mae 

Gill, Joseph F. 

Ginesi, Lorenzo 

Gledhill, Paul 

Good, Mrs. L. H. 

Goodman, Walter 

Graves, John 8. 

Greenman, Jack 


Grow, Roy 
Gulzow, Charles 
Guinn, Harold 


Haffer, Marie 

Hagler, Robert Marcus 
flale, William Fallis 
Hall, George 

lianey, Maude M. 
Hanson, Henry A. 
Harback, Arthur 
Hart, Corporal Don 
Hlartley, Russell W. 


Hartiey, Alice Evelyn 


Missing Department 


Pertmes, Henry C. 


tf atfield, prea 
Heinrich, Mrs. Joseph 
Heilbron, Robert J. 
Hendricks, M. P. 
Hemenway, A. G. B. 
Henry, win 
Heusen, Jurgen 
Hewett, — k L. 
Hoffman, An 
Hoffman, kdward Henry 
Holmes, wate Hilary 
Holtzapple, 
Horn, Cpe cit’ ‘William 
Horton, Enoch Geor; 
Humphrey. _- 
Hunt, Geo 


Hunter, Private Wil- 
liam 

Iland, Earl Arthur 

Imlay, Forrest 

Jackson, Thomas Wes- 


ley 
Jensen, James 
Jervick, Will 


Johnson, A, Jackworth 

Johnson, — P eed 

Johnson, Arle 

Johnson, Je erry William 

Johnstone, Howard De 
Witt 

Jones, Charlie 

Jones, Frances Busby 

Jones, Nellie 

Jones, E. W. 

Joynt, Garry, 


Kaizer, Bazel 

Kaizer, Edmond Ernest 

Kaizer, Theodore A. 

Kearney, 

Keating, 
sephine 

Bedeuhare, pens 

Kehr, 

Kelly, by 

Kelly, Robert E. 

Kelly, William T. 

Kernan, Leon Patrick 

Kleinerman, Max 

Knudsen, Richard Emil 

Koenig, George Valen- 
tine 

Koklmeyer, Stanley A, 

Kotleth, Joseph 

Krimminger, W. H. 

Kuzina, Tad. 

Landicina, Frank 

Lane, Blanch Helen 

Laubach, Tom 

Lehman, Louise 

Lelroke, Samuel 

Lewis, Allan B. 

L’Homme, Joseph 

Loehr, Lucy Dalton 

Long, Elmer 

Long, Loyd 

Lonville, Valeria 

Lorimer, Cecil 

Lowery, James 

Lowery, Wells 

Lundin, Carl 

Lutz, Harley 

Lynch, Michael J. 

Lyons, Grover W. 

McCann, Lawrence 

McCann, William 

McCarty, Mary 

McCheyne, Robert Mur- 


Anna Jo- 


ray 
McDermott, Bernard 
McDonald, James 
McDonald, Jobn 
MacLafferty, George 
McLean, Helen Haley 
McLoughlin, William 
McMullen, Earl R. 
MeNair, Frank 
M: acNaughton, 
Alexander 
MacPherson, Angus 
Maas, Sigfried M. 


James 


Mandeville, Jessie 


Martz, Julius 

ason, Dot 

ason, Jack 

ay, J. Henry 

ay, O. 

fa wok Emma Win- 

















Medhurst, Charles 

Melia, Edgar Holmes 

Miller, Bertha 

iller, Florence 

uilles. Ww 7 ee 
c 


Min 

Mitchells ‘Albert J. 
Mitchell, Howard 
Mitchell, Rose M, 
Montray, Robert 
Mook, Emil 
Moore, John A. 
Mortimer, Hiram T, 
Muir, Anna 
Murphy, Harry 
Murphy, John 
William 
Thomas 
David 
Niels 
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Nelligan, 
Nielsen, 
Nielsen, Jacob 

Nielsen, Kreston 
Nixon, Patty 

Norris, Charles P. 
O’Donnell, Donald 
O’Hare, Earl 
L’lauchlyn, John David 





Oliver, Dorothy Caro- 
Cuvee. Philip 

"Neil, John 
One silly, Edward 


Ortago, Michael 

Ostroff, Mamie 
Parcarelli, Fred 
Parker, Charles Albert 
Parker, Jack H. 

Patrick, Private Albert 
Pearson, Tom 

Perkins, Frank 

Perry, Earl 

Perry, Frank 

Perry, Minnie 

Pollock, Fred 

Porter, Mrs. May 
Potter, Cyril 
Potter, Ellis 
Powers, Either Breece 
Pryor, oO. 
Pyne, 
Rafter, 
Raines. Wesley 

. Are hibald John 
Richie, A. 
Ridings, ioe Robert 
Rivera, Odella 

Rives, Dora 

Roche, Claude G, 
Rodney, David 

Roice, Claude 

Roice, George 

Romapb. Helen 

Rose, William Harrisca 
Rucker, Lieut. J. H. 
Sandham, Mrs. James 
Schaltzle, Carl E. 
Scott, Mrs. Ida 


Shaw, Walter Ra 
Sheargren, Ben 
Sheldon, Willis D. 


Shephard, Dave 
Shiffrin, Leo 
Shinosky, Sophie 





FS) . 
Silverman, 
ipe, Mr. and Mrs, 


inner, Frank 
Skinner, William Bell 
Slater, Sam G. 
Slattery, Harold 
Smith, Della 


Harry D. 
ag M, 
Smith, L. 

; Paut’ J. 
Snook, George 
Sonderland, 1. 
Spencer, § ‘em 
Spencer, J. Willis 
Spiers, Robert 
Springer, Frank C. 
Spurlock, 


Stephens, 

Stevenson, 

Stickler, George C 

Stocker, Ethel 

Stowell, Luc 

Sullivan, John 

Sweeney, Patrick Wil 
liam 

Sykes, A. L. 

Taliaferio, Elsie 

Taliaferio, Irma 

Taliaferio, Alice 

Ta i. Mrs. 


Tector. “pra nk 

Te tn gg Lad alter Charles 

Terry, 

Thain, Ivan w. 

Tilis, Tom 

Tomson, William Cowin 

Tonik, Joe 

Traver, Ernest A. 

Truelson, Jens 

Tully, Jimmie 

Turnbull, Myles 

Turner, Harry 

Turner, Jesse H. 

Turner, Robert 
Tutterle, Herbert 

Tyler, Lessie 

Uperatt. Labranno 8. 
Von Bleck, Helen 

Vertz, David 

Vice, Bennie 

Vonsin, Marie 

Wade, Ernest 

Wade, William Mont 

Walker, Edna Claire 

Wallace, Walter J. 

Waller, James J. 

Walter, Mrs. Rufus 

Watkins, Della 

Watson, Emmit 


Susie 


Webb: N. E. 

Welsh, Ethel Cornelia 
Wendt, Thaddeus 
Wesley, James Lyman 
Weston, Eleanor 
Wheeler, Lucian Ace 
White, Bob Q. 

Reuben 
Wilbourne, Tohn Henry 
Wiley, 
Williams, 
Williams, Bill 
Williams, Morris 
Williams, Mrs. : 


Wolfe, Henry 

Ww underlic h, yohn Whal- 
en 

Young, Joseph 

Young, Paul Cleveland 

Zimmer, Edith 
































“We'll pay him $5,000 a year. 


firm’s responsible positions.” 


men who really want to get ahead in the 
world and are willing to prove it by 
training themselves in spare time to do 
some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of 
man! The International Correspond- 
ence Schools are ready and anxious to 
help you prepare for advancement in 
the work of your choice, whatever it 
may be. More than two million men 
and women in the last 29 years have 
taken the I. C. S. route to more money 
More than 110,000 others are getting 
ready rightnow. Hundreds are starting 
every month. Isn’t it about time for 
you to find out what the I. C. S. can do 
for you? 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, 
Without obligating yourself in any way, 
simply mark and mail this coupon. 








ee cee eee 








“Find the Man!” 

in ‘the an! 

Go over our list of employees — 
pick out those who not only have been doing their work well, 


but have been studying in spare time getting ready for advancement. 
That’s the kind of man we want for this job and for all of this 


Employers everywhere are combing their ranks for men with ambition, for 








INTERNATIONAL C CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


! 
' 
| 2 al 


BOX 2988.c, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the post- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric L ighting end Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph x ad 
Telephone 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
5 loolmaker 
Be xas Engine Operating 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
‘BUSINESS MANAGEMER? 
Private Secretary 
[J BOOKKEEPER 
\, Stenographer and Typist 
Oc. Jert. enc i Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
vraebaded 4 on ig 
Sommercial La 
GooD E NGLISH 
Teacher 


Cc Scho: 
CIVIL SERVIC E 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Aato Repsiring 


OLVIL ENGINEER 

veying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR TENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
s) Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

[ Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
)Concrete Builder 


[Structu ral Engineer 
; LU MHING AND HEATING 





Sheet Metal Worker 

















Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation Spantsh 
CHEMIST M) AGRIOULTURE 90 Frenee 
Mathematics Oo Poultry Raising §(_ Italias 

Name 

Present 

Occupation - 

Street 

and No. 

——————EE 8 eee 

Canadians may send this cou: to 7-26-39 
Internationa) Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canads 


G-Leeclore Uses 


“In wet weather, I take 
Luden’s as a safeguard for 
nose and throat.” 


“When traveling, I always 
take Luden’s along to allay 
thirst, and to relieve coal 


dust irritation.” 


“I am fond of motoring, 
and thanks to Luden’s, the 
wind or dust never bothers 
my nose or throat.” 


“When I get overheated 
or sit in adraught, Luden’s 
quickly relieve any slight 
cold I contract. 


” 





The last thing at night—to relieve throat 


tickle. The first thing in the morning— 


to sweeten the breath Luden’s have many 


uses. 


Made by Wm. H. Luden, in Reading, Pa., Since 1881 





